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CONFIDENTIAL. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


1 . Shortly after his arrival in India, Lord Minto announced to the Amir his 

Lord Minto ’s assumption of office. November 

., ij v 1 • ^ assured His Highness that 

It would be his earnest endeavour to preserve and strengthen the friendlv 
relations existing between the British and Afghan Governments. 

2 . His Highness replied on the 10th December, congratulating and wishing His 
Excellency ]oy. His Highness endorsed what His ExceUency had writtenfand 
expressed full confidence that His Excellency would be the means of improving 
and strengthening the friendship between the two Governments, since the present 
was not a tme when any one could be appointed to the office of Governor-General 
of India, who was not extremely wise, experienced, and a well-wisher of the AfcrKaT. ' 
Government. His Excellency having been selected for this office, could not do 
anything but good to the friends and neighbours of his Government. His High- 

therefore, congratulated himself and his people on His Excellency’s appomt-" 


3. The most noticeable event in regard to A%han afiairs after Lord Minto’s 

The Amir Habibulla’s visit to India. assumption of office as Viceroy was the 

. ■''isit of the Amir Habibulla Khan to India, 

which opened an important epoch in the history of the relations of the Government 
of India with Afghanistan. His Highness had been repeatedly invited to India 
in the most pressing manner by Lord Cyuzon, but His Highness on every 
occasion evaded the invitation, sometimes in a captious and almost impolite 
manner ; and ultimately Lord Curzon’s two periods of office as Viceroy passed 
without any meeting between himself and the Amir. 

4. But indications of a change in this attitude on the part of His TTig'hnAg.c! ^ere 
forthcoming before Lord Minto had been long in office. Early in January 1906, 
i.e., less than two months after Lord Minto’s arrival in India, the ATYnV visited 
Jalalabad, and reports were received indicating that His Highness might be dis- 
posed to take advantage of his proximity to the Indian frontier to pay a visit to the 
Viceroy. The Foreign Secretary accordingly authorised both the British Agent 
at Kabul and the Amir’s Envoy in India to reply to any inquiries on the point, 
that should His Highness wish to visit India, he would certainly receive a warm 
welcome, though the Viceroy would not like to extend an invitation to His High- 
ness unless His Excellency had reason to know that it would be accepted. In 
reply to a suggestion made by the Envoy to the Amir that His High upas should 
visit the Viceroy, His Highness wrote to the Envoy (March 15, 1906) that he quite 
recognised that he shordd corne and see the Viceroy, and said that if Lord Minto 
was pleased to send him an invitation, asking him to pay a friendly visit, and 
without referring to any special discussions of business matters, he would certainly 
not decline it. 

6. Belations with the Afghan Government at this time had been rendered most 
cordial by the conciliatory nature of Lord Minto’s correspondence with the Amir 
since His Excellency’s arrival in India, and it may not be out of place to allude 
here to an incident which signified the friendly disposition prevailing. 

6. The incident was reported in the “ Pioneer ” of the 16th April 1906, and 
is repeated here as it appeared in that paper ■ 

‘ ‘ The Viceroy received an address of welcome from the Municipality and Provincial 
Darbaris at Peshawar on Saturday morning in the new Victoria Memorial Hall. The 
Viceroy in his reply, after alluding to the present prosperity of the district and the British 
border-land generally, went on to make a notable allusion to trans-frontier affairs — * The 
able and enlightened policy of His Highness the Amir of A^hanistan,’ said His Ezc^Iency, 

‘ has also done much to increase the trade of British India with our neighbours to the north, 
a trade of great value to India not only commercially, but in respect to that friendly inter- 
course which it so naturally produces. We cannot but feel, too, that H3a Highness’s recent 
visit to his border territories and his personal acquaintance with our mutual frontier will assist 
His Highness in the very friendly inclination he has shown to co-operate with us in securing 
the welfare and tranquillity of the frontier tribes.’ These sentences are evidently meant 
as a public sign that the new Viceroy is personally willing to take up the friendly relations 
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established by treaty and tradition with the Amir in a spirit of cordiality. If his overtures 
are received in anything of the same spirit at Kabul, there is absolutely no reason why the 
formalities of diplomacy should not be drawn much closer to the benefit of both countries.” 

7. On the same day, mz., the 16th April, as that on which the above article was 
published. His Excellency sent a verbal message to the Amir through the British 
Agent, Malik Khuda Bakhsh, Tiwana. The message was to the effect that His 
Excellency himself had the strongest desire to strengthen _ the friendship that 
happily existed between the two Governments ; and it had given hi m the liveliest 
satisfaction to learn informally from the Afghan Envoy that the Amir might pay 
a visit to India in the autumn of 1906, when His Excellency hoped to have the 
great pleasure of forming a firm personal friendship with ]ffis Highness, which 
would greatly conduce to the removal of all doubts and misunderstandings that 
might arise in future. 

8. After referring the proposal to the Secretary of State and obtaining his 
concurrence. Lord Minto, on the 9th June 1906, wrote to His Highness inviting 
biTu formally to visit India during the next cold weather, and adding “ I shall 
cordially welcome this opportunity of forming a personal friendship with Your 
TTiffbupga, whose friendly intentions towards the British Government I have al- 
ready been glad to recognise.’^ After some slight delay, owing, it was reported, 
to the illness of his chief wife, the Amir on the 17th July 1906, rephed to His Ex- 
cellency's letter, pointing out that its terms were not the same as he had been 
led to e^ect from his correspondence with the Envoy, and he accordingly de- 
ferred an answer to His Excellency’s invitation, pending a further letter 
“ couched in the language and terms which have already been mentioned and ex- 
changed It transpired that the members of the Amir’s State Council had 
pointed out to him that the Viceroy’s letter of the 9th June did not contain an 
assurance that no fresh treaty was in contemplation, and, as a precautionary 
measure, it was necessary for His Highness to ask that such an assurance should 
be given before he sent a formal acceptance. Thereupon Lord Minto wrote 
again (August 6, 1906) repeating his invitation, and giving His Highness the as- 
surance required by him tWt “ there was no question of a treaty to be discussed, 
as this had been settled at Kabul, when the Mission was there.” 

9. The Amir replied on the 20th August accepting, in very friendly terms, His 
Excellency’s invitation. He explained that his request for an assurance that 
treaty matters would not be discussed was not due to any want of confidence, but 
that he desired to receive a written assurance for the removal of possible suspi- 
cions of his people. On the 21st August, at a public Durbar at Kabul the Amir 
read letters that had passed between himself and the Viceroy, and announced 
his intention of going to India. He said that the visit would increase friendly re- 
lations, and that as Ms brother and son were remaining in Afghanistan, no trouble 
would arise owing to his absence. Those present in the Durbar said that there 
could be no possible objection to such a visit in the circumstances stated, and 
thanked the Amir for having made a public statement, as otherwise the people 
might have been suspicious about the objects of Ms visit. 

10. On the 30th August, the Viceroy telegraphed to the Secretary of State 
the purport of the Amir’s reply, and of His Highness’s Durbar speech, and on the 
31st His Excellency wrote to the Amir acknowledging the receipt of Hia High- 
ness’s letter of the 20th August. He said that he looked forward with lively satis- 
faction to their friendly meeting, and suggested the date on wMch it would be 
convement for His Highn^s to reach Agra. Some further correspondence 
took place between the Amir and the Viceroy regarding His Highness’s date of 
departure from Jalalabad and Ms arrival at Agra, and on the 26th December 1906 
His Excellency wrote to the Amir a letter to be dehvered to kim on his arrival 
in British territory. Lord Minto expressed the great pleasure it afforded him to 
welcome His Highness on his safe arrival in British territory on his visit to India, 
and hoped shortly to meet hun at Agra, and personally to greet and converse 
with him th^e. His Excellency trusted that His Highness would thoroughly 
enjoy Ms visit, and that all arrangements which had been made for his reception 
and comfort were satisfactory. 

_ 11. In anticipation of the Amir’s visit, thus arranged, and of the possibility 
during thepourse of it, of his Highness departing from his expressed intention to 
ignore business on the occasion, and initiating discussion of certain matters, the 
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Secretary of State and the Government of India exchanged vie-ws as to the best 
line to be taken in this contingency in regard to the several questions that would 
be the more likely to be raised by His Highness. These questions were ; — 

(a) the Kabul Treaty of 1905, or matters connected with it ; 

, (6) the Anglo-Eussian Convention which was then under negotiation be- 

tween the two powers, and of which His Highness would probably 
have heard rumours; 

(c) direct correspondence between Russian and Afghan frontier officials ; 

(d) the Amir’s relations with the Afridis ; 

(e) the portion of undemarcated frontier in the western Khyber; 

(/) military co-operation between the British and Afghan Governments 
for the defence of Afghanistan, with its subsidiary questions of rail- 
ways and telegraphs and the examination by British military officers 
of the country to the north and west of Kabul ; 

(gi) the Kabul River Railway and the roads in the Khyber ; 

{Ji) the deputation of an Afghan representative to the Court of St. James; 

(^) outstanding border raid cases; 

(j) the boycott by Afghan traders of Chaman railway station ; 

(h) ihe Afghan trade in arms from the Persian Gulf ; 

(/) the Amir’s style and title. 

12. The keynote of the Secretary of State’s instructions was that the attitude 
to be adopted during the Amir’s visit should be one of friendly expectancy as to 
any proposals emanating from him, rather than one of active suggestion on the 
part of the Government of India. But the correspondence need not be further 
noticed here ; the Amir only touched incidentally and very briefly on one or two 
of the subjects stated ; while a full account is given elsewhere (Appendix I) of 
the matters he did discuss. 


13. On the 27th December 1906, the Secretary of State telegraphed privately 
to the Viceroy that the King proposed of his own motion to send the following 
message direct to the Amir in English : — The news of _ Your Maj^ty s visit to 
my Viceroy and Governor-General aSords me great gratification as indicating the 
friendly relations between Your Majesty and my Government. I hope very 
cor^ally that your tour will be a pleasant relief from your cares of State. ’ The 
Viceroy replied that the King’s message would do excellently, and that there 
was no objection to the use of the title of “ Your Majesty ” in English. 


14 On the 1st January 1907, the Hon’ble Colonel Sir H. McMahon, K.C.I.E., 
C.S.I., "who had been appointed Chief Officer on Special Duty with the Amir m 
India, telegraphed, from Landi Kotal whither he had proceeded to meet His 
Highness, that the Amir had written to his Envoy enquirmg what salute had been 
arranged for His Highness in India. His Highness considered that he should not 
receive less than that which he was accorded in Afghanistan, mz., ol guns. It 
less than this had been ordered for him in India, no salute at all was necessaiy. 
His reason for asking for 31 guns was, he said, " that the honour of a Mend in 
the house of a friend should be to the same extent as the fnend, who is the guest. 


has in his own house .and not less. ” 

16. This question had already been mooted in a telegram from the Secretary 
of State, dated the 31st October 1906, in wHch he assumed that the salute would 
be “ a royal salute of 31 guns. ” In view of this swstion, and of ^ 

decision to style the Amir “ His Majesty ”, Lord Mmto consid^ed t^t there 
was no option but to rule that the Amir’s salute m India should b® 31 g^. It 
also appeared that in the new edition of the Indian A^y Regulations the old 
salutelor an independent Asiatic sovereign of 21 guns had been omitted and that 
the only Royal Salute now recognised was one of 31 guns. Accordmgly orders were 
conveyed by telegram to Sir H. McMahon, but were a few ^ut^ 

toS fohactiS. The Amir arrived at Landi Khana at 11-45 a.m., on the 2ad 
January He was received by Sic H. McMahon and staff, and was prese^ed with 
Hfe Sesty tir King’s misage, and with messages of welcome from the 
Viceroy and the Foreign Secretary. A salute of only 21 guns was in 
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accordance with former precedents. The Amir was, however, informed 
immediately of the orders that had been received, and expressed great satisfac- 
tion. After a night's halt at Landi Kotal His Majesty proceeded to Peshawar on 
the 3rd January. He expressed himself much pleased with, and appeared to be 
thoroughly gratified by his reception there, and the preparations made for his com- 
fort. During his stay at Peshawar the Amir created a most favourable impression 
and was extremely friendly and pleasant with all. On the 5th, he replied to the 
Bang’s message of welcome. After a halt at Peshawer of four days, he left on the 
7th January for Agra. En route he availed himself of the opportunity given 
him of seeing some British troops at Eawalpindi and Nowshera. On the 8th, he 
halted at Sirhind, and on the 9th January he arrived at Agra, where a State 
reception was accorded him. On the 10th, an exchange of formal State visits 
took place between His Excellency the Viceroy and His Majesty. On the 
12th, he was present at a review of 30,000 troops and was greatly impressed by the 
spectacle. On the same night the opportunity was taken to invest the Amir 
with the decoration of Knight Grand Cross of the Most Hon’ble Order of the 
Bath, at the Chapter of the Indian Orders of Knighthood held in the Agra Fort. 
The ceremony was a most brilhant function, and the Amir comported himself with 
great dignity. After it was over he expressed his warm thanks to the Foreign 
Secretary and said that nothing could exceed the friendship, honour and dignity 
with which | he had been treated. On the 13th, during the course of a 
banquet in the camp of the Commander-in-Chief he touched on the subject 
of his artillery. ’V^ile avowing his allegiance to the British Government, 
he pointed out that to be of any use he must be strong. He admitted that 
the condition of his army left much to be desired, but pointed out that in the 
present state of feehng in his country he could not immediately ask for British 
of&cers to be sent as instructors though he was prepared forthwith to send his son, 
and as many of the sons of his Sardars as were necessary to be taught by 
B.itish instructor '. He was informed that the idea seemed promising, but that 
the matter would have to be referred for orders. Has Majesty did not, however, 
again refer to the subject duriog his visit. 

16. On the 16th January, the Amir left Agra and after visiting Aligarh, Cawn- 

pore, Gwalior, Delhi, and Ajmer, arrived at Calcutta on the 28th. At Aligarh he 
paid a visit to the Muhammadan Oriental College and after examining the students 
in theology he professed himself thoroughly satisfied with the results of his exami- 
nation. He then received an address from the College, and in reply ing to it promised 
a monthly subscription in addition to a gift of 20,000 rupees. At Delhi he granted 
an audience to sevCTal of the A%han refugees in India, and visited various mills, 
and other places of interest, paying special attention to cotton mills, with a -view to 
the erection of similar m i lls in Afghanistan. At Delhi he took the opportunity of 
imprming on the Hindus and Muhammadans the desirability of living in peace 
and amity and of respecting each other’s religious feelings. He had announced his 
intention of doing this at Dhakka on his way do'wn, and had given public utterance 
to 1^ views first to a deputation from the Patiala S+ate who waited on him at 
Sirhind. attempt was made by the disaffected Hindus to make capital out of the 

Amir’s attitude, but unless he is a consummate actor there is little doubt but that he 
cordially dislikes and despises the ordinary Indian and especially the Bengali. 
The Amir s^ arrival in Calcutta was at his own request a private one, and he spent 
most of his time at the capital sight-seeing and enjoying ihe hospitality of his 
European friends in whose company he obviously found the greatest pleasure. 

17. On the 8th February, the day previous to his departure from Calcutta, the 
Amir had an mtemew with Sir Louis Dane. 


18. Wh^ passed on the occasion is recorded as Appendix I. It was briefl'v 
as follows. The Amur pressed his very grateful thanks to the Viceroy and othera 
concern^, for the ^dness shown to him during his visit, which would closely 

cement his friendship to the British Government, and which he was sure would 
prove — 


■ mere useful than any form of discussion that we could possibly have engaged 
m, ^d that m futiue he felt that he would be much better able to realifeour 
po^on and our real wants than he had hitherto been when he had to depend 
entire y upon formal written com.inunications.’* ^ 
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He added : — 


c 6 


You W I shaU probably come again quietly, so I do not feel that lam leaving 
India for good, and I only trust that when I do come that nothing will have 
occurred in the interval to render m.y welcome less hearty and friendly than 
it has been on the present occasion.’’ ^ 


19. The Amir asked that the British Government would examine and test all 
arms and ammunition ordered by him from England, in the same manner as they 
tested their own purchases in that line ; and the Foreign Secretary agreed to lay His 
Highness request before the Viceroy. Sir Louis Dane also agreed on the part of 
His Excellency, to arrange that arms purchased for the Amir in England should also 
before being packed and sealed at the factory be seen by British Customs officers 
and then passed through the Indian Customs without further examination. 


20. The Amir then went on to refer to his promise to have no"dealings of any kind 
with the Russian Government except through the British Government ; and was 
understood to say that he had no desire to alter this arrangement. He declared 
that he a,bstained from all dealings with the frontier tribes, and did his best to 
prevent his arms and ammunition falling into their hands ; but they were very 
troublesome people, playing one Government off against the other, and being like 
a pigeon with two dovecotes. His views had so changed since he came to India 
that he was determined to try and find a really reliable Envoy whom he could 
depute to India to dispose of petty frontier matters direct with the au- 
thorities in India and thereby obviate lengthy and unnecessary correspondence. 
The Amir then passed to the question of trade with Afg Wist an; he had already 
largely reduced the Customs duties and state monopolies and would still further 
reduce them in the hope of encouraging trade. 


21. The Amir left Calcutta for Bombay on the 9th February. At the time of 
departure, he was visibly affected, and said that whereas he had brought a little 
friendship, he carried away a heavy load of warm affection for the British. Before 
this, the Amir had repeatedly thanked the Viceroy, the Commander-in-Chief , and the 
Foreign Secretary for all that they individually, and the Government of India, had 
done for him. On the night of his departure. His Majesty conferred the Order of 
" Izzat ” on Mahk Khuda Bakhsh, Tiwana, late British Agent at Kabul, in recogni- 
tion of the good work done by him while in Kabul. The Amir arrived at Bombay 
on the 12th February. At the State banquet given by the Governor of Bombay 
Hig Majesty, replying to the toast of his health, spoke in wa^m terms of the streng- 
thened friendship between Afghanistan and India using the same metaphors as had 
been used by Sir L. Dane in his speech at Kabul in March 1905. He added that 
tmtil the Government of India deserted Afghanistan, Afghanistan would never 
desert the Government of India. During his stay at Bombay, His Majesty visited 
the battleships “ Diadem ” and “Hermes,” and was received with full naval honours. 
He took the opportunity of visiting Poona on the 17th February, returning the same 
day. The Amir halted at Bombay tiU the 25th February, spending most of his 
time in shopping and amusements ; he then left by sea for Karachi, where he arrived 
two days later, after a very pleasant journey. 

22. While in Bombay His Majesty enquired if he could purchase the house which 
he was occupying there. Owing to the very serious objections to which this pro- 
posal was open Sir H. McMahon was told that, in the event of the question being 
raised again, he should ascertain fully what His Majesty's object was with regard 
to the proposed purchase. The Amir left Karachi on the 27th February and arrived 
at Lahore on the 1st March. En route he inspected 1 he bridge at Sukkur over the 
Indus. From Lahore His Wjesty paid a flying visit to Amritsar on the 3rd March, 
visiting the Golden Temple. He returned to Lahore the same day, and laid the 
fotmdation stone of the Anjuman Islamia College. In reply to the address His 
Majesty spoke on much the same lines as at Aligarh, expressing gratitude to the 
British Guvemment for allowing Musalmans of India to approach him freely, and 
exhorting the latter to grasp the benefits of European education. On the 4th, 
the Amir attended the reception held by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
on the occasion of the marriage of Miss Rivaz to Mr. Dobbs, and left the same 
night for Rawal Pindi, where he visited the defence works and Msenal. He 
arrived at Peshawar on the 5th March, and after a halt of two days, left on the 7th 
4or Afghanistan. 
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23. At Jamrud, lie presented decorations to tlie Britisli officers wto liad’been 
attached to him during his tour in India. His Maj esty recrossed the Afghan frontier 
on the evening of the 7th March, after a stay of 64 days in India. The British 
officers accompanied the Amir, who was escorted by British cavalry, to the river-bed 
beyond Landi Khana. Here ffis Majesty dismounted and took leave of them. He 
then drew Sir H. McMahon aside and bade him a very affectionate farewell. The 
Amir showed much emotion. All the Sardars and the Afghan staff showed regret at 
the parting, and the demeanour of the whole Afghan party offered an extraordinary 
contrast to their behaviour on their arrival two months previously. Before making 
his final farewell, His Majesty handed Sir H. McMahon telegrams for despatch to 
His Majesty the King, the Viceroy, Lord Kitchener, Keuter, and others. 

24. An account of the Amir’s visit was sent to the Secretary of State, who inreply 
conveyed to LordMinto the most cordial congratulations of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who were convinced that the visit had been a great success both'' socially and 
pohtically. The numerous friendships formed by the Amir with British officers 
from Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Commander-m-Chief downwards, must 
have gone far to remove his past suspicions of their intentions, and to place his 
personal relations with them on a sound and satisfactory footing. 

25. One of the questions connected with the Amir’s visit to India was that of 

the wearing by British officers of the 

presented to 

them by the late or the present Amir. 

26. In September 1906, there were thirteen officers serving in India who poss- 
essed Afghan decorations. Many, if not all, of these officers were likely to be 
brought into contact with the Amir during the course of his visit. The Govern- 
ment of India beheved that the Amir would be much hurt if the decorations given 
by him were not worn in his presence, more particularly as he was aware that 
British officers were sometimes permitted to wear decorations conferred by the 
sovereigns of other States. These views were communicated to the Secretary 
of State, who replied (October 19, 1906) that Hjs Majesty the King had been 
pleased to grant the necessary permission that the decorations might be generally 
worn. 

27 . On the 7th March 1907, before his departure from India, the Amir decorated 
the British officers, who had been attached to him, with Afghan Orders, as an 
acknowledgment of the services rendered by them during his tour in India ; 
and these officers also received His Majesty the Bang’s permission to wear the 
decorations conferred upon them. 

28. In connection with the Amir’s visit to India, a somewhat difficult 

Visit ol sardar Muhammad Ayub Khan to situation was created owing to the presence 
Japan, of Sardar Muhammad Ayub Khan at 

Lahore, which was one of the places 
to be visited by the Amir. Major J. F. Whyte, the Pohtical Officer in charge 
of the Sardar, had reported in October 1906 that the latter was in a very discon- 
tented frame of mind. The Sardar was said to be so exasperated at his 
removal from Rawalpindi, which he declared to be a breach of faith, that it was 
believed that he would seize the first favourable opportunity to make his escape. 
A report had also reached the Director, Criminal Intelligence, that a man, sus- 
pected of being in Russian pay, had been endeavouring to help Sardar Ayub 
Khan to escape. There was thus evidence from two distinct and independent 
sources of an intention or inclination on the part of the Sardar to escape, which, 
in view of the approaching visit of the Amir, called for special attention. 

29. The Government of India considered that it was improbable that Sardar 
Ayub Khan would make any atteinpt to escape, but, in order to avoid this risk 
of which there was always a possibihty, and to save the Sardar from a position 
which might be fraught with humiliation for him during the Amir’s visit to 
Lahore, it was decided to induce him to make a prolonged tour. It was ex- 
plained to the Sardar that the Government of India had no wish to put any pressur-e 
onhimr^rding Ms movements during the Amir’s visit, but that if he wished 
tot^eatripto Japan accompanied by two Sardars and a few servants, arrange- 
tneirfs would be made accordingly. The Sardar accepted the offer, and he wth 
Major Whyte, who was in charge of the party, sailed from Bombay on the 17th 
January 1907. 
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30. In tlie meantime, the Amir, who was at Agra, wrote with seeming concern 
to Sir Louis Dane on the 9th January, enquiring whether Sardar Ayub Khan 
had been granted permission by the Government of India to go to Japan. The 
matter was explained to him, and he was assured that the action taken was 
entirely in his own interest, and that the Viceroy, his host, would do nothing 
that could possibly be contemplated as a slight on so honoured a guest. As a 
warm personal friend of the Amir, who was deeply interested in his health and 
safety at all times, and especially during His Majesty’s visit to_ India, Sir Louis 
Dane added his own assurance that the action taken was likely in everyway to 
redound to His Majesty’s safety, comfort, and honour. His Majesty replied 
that, after reading Sir Louis Dane’s letter, he was satisfied that there was no 
cause for anxiety. 

31. Sardar Ayub Khan’s experiences on his trip to Japan are believed to have 
been beneficial to him ineveiyway. They taught him that there were interests 
in life beyond the politics of his native country, and it is hoped his fcimej morbid 
and discontented frame of mind may give place to feeliogs of a brighter kind. 
The Sardar and his party returned to Lahore on the 8th March, the day after 
the Amir had recrossed the frontier on his way back to Afghanistan. 

32. Scarcely had the Amir left British soil, when information was received from 

Kabul that a great deal of dissatisfaction 
The Amir’s proceedings after his departure been aroused among the Afghan Mullas 

from n la. more fanatical portion of the 

Afghari people by the proceedings of His Majesty during his stay in India. 

33. The chief points to which exception appears to have been taken were the 
Amir’s dining with British officers, and the friendliness he had shown towards 
them ; his adoption of European clothes and the large purchases he had made 
of English articles, including the material for a bridge, and, lastly, the admission 
of the Amir into the Masonic fraternity during his visit to Calcutta. 

34. Eeports were also current that the Amir would not long survive his reton 
to his kingdom ; that the conservatives and reactionaries would remove him. 
This belief, which was based on rumours communicated by travellers from 
AfgTia.niat,a.n , was found to exist in the Khyber and Peshawar, and in other parts 
of the North-West Erontier Province. 

36 . The Amir reached Jalalabad on the 9th March 1907, where he received a 
cordial welcome ; and also an address from his people, in which they congra- 
tulated him on the title of “ His Majesty ” which had been conferred on him 
in India, and on the salute of 31 guns which had been accorded to him by the 
British Government. The Amir rephed in a speech recounting with what honour 
and regard he had been treated by all officials, from Then: Excellencies the 
Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief downwards ; and explaining how this honour 
to himself was ultimately an honour to the Afghan nation. Similar proceedings 
followed at Kabul; and the British Agent when forwardmg an account of 
these to the Government of India observed that the Amir’s speeches were 
mg.ln'T>g a vciy good impression on the mind of the pubhc. 

“Everybody ”, he said, “seems to be pleased to hear the interesting accounts of ]B^ 
Majesty’s visit to India. The Amir has talked so m.uch of the friendly treatment of Their 
ExceUencies Lord and Lady Mint© that their names have become household words among 
the rich and poor, and much respected by all.” 

36. Early in May the Amir accompanied by several Sardars, the British Agent, 
and a mounted escort, left Kabul on a long tour of inspection in the outlying 
provinces of Afghanistan. His Majesty reached Kandahar on the 31st May. 

37. An address of welcome was presented to him, and, in reply, he assured the 

people that, in future, Kandahar w-ould not be out of sight or mind of the ruler of 
Afg hanistan. The Amir left Kandahar on the 17th June, arrived at Herat on the 
10th July, and held a Durbar there on the 22nd of tl^t month. In the course of 
of a speech, he said that he felt a greater interest in Herat than in any other 
part of his kingdom, and he advised the people to unite in defending their faith 
and country. The Arnif left Herat on the 17th August and traveUed md Bala 
Murghab to Maimena, and thence to Ma^ar-i-Sharif, where he arrived on the 4th 
September, and iedfeivfed: S’e li^d a DurbM there on the 29th Septem- 
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ber and expressed the great pleasure he felt in seeing the people and visiting their 
country, -which he regarded with special interest. He continued his journey from 
Mazar-i-Sharif on the 20th October, and travelling via the Kia-wak Pass arrived 
at Kabul on the 25th November, where he met with an enthusiastic reception. 
The day before the Amir entered th.e capital, he held a Durbar at Bagh-i-Bala, 
about three miles from Kabul. His demeanour was most cordial towards the 
principal civil and military officers who were presented to him by Sardar Nasrulla 
Khan. The Durbar was attended by about 1,000 persons. The Sardar opened 
the proceedings by reading an address of welcome, in which allusion was made to 
the prolonged and arduous tour which the Amir had undertaken in the interests of 
the people. In reply, His Majesty expressed his thanks to the Sardar and to all 
the officials present for the service which they had rendered to the State during 
his absence. He referred briefly to the advantages derived from the tour, in the 
course of which he had made himself acquainted with the conditions of the coun- 
try, its military resources, and the people, while the latter in all parts of his domi- 
nions had made themselves acquainted with their Sovereign. Sardar Nasrulla 
KliA-n presented Rs. 50,000 for the Amir’s acceptance. 

38. On the 7th December 1907, His Excellency the Viceroy, who was on tour 
in Burma, telegraphed the following message which was transmitted to the Amir 
by the Political Agent, Khyber 

“ I have just heard here, on the extreme eastern frontier of India, of Your Majesty’s 
safe return to your capital, and as a friend I telegraph my warm congratulations on this 
happy and successful conclusion of your long tour, in which you have seen so much of your 
country and people. I hope soon to hear of your welfare, and trust that you have in no 
way suffered from the fatigues of so long and arduous a journey. ’ ’ 

39. The Amir acknowledged the receipt of this message in a letter, dated the 
3lsfc December 1907, addressed to the Political Agent, Khyber. 

‘ ‘ In reply I write to say that the friendly message of BQs Excellency the 'Viceroy, which 
was actuated by friendship, has given me pleasure, and I trust you will send to His Excellency 
a message from me conveying my thanks for such a mark of his friendship.” 

40. It may be mentioned here that in August 1907, reports were received of 
an impending revolution in Afghanistan. It was said that the Amir’s tour in his 
country instead of increasing his prestige was having quite a contrary effect ; the 
feeling of dread and respect with which the word “ Amir ” was asswiated during 
the time of Abdur Rahman Khan had almost worn off, and Habibulla Khan’s 
subjects were now begianing to look upon him as a vain, stupid naan without any 
idea of his obligation either to his country or Lis religion. Owii^ to the Amir 
having kept aloof, he failed to cultivate the love of his subjects. He was 
unable to make himself popular. During the course of the tour the people were 
subjected to the severest miseries in supplying provisions free of price, and they 
keenly Mt the oppression and tyranny of local Hakims and other officials, 
whose acts were aU laid at the Amir’s door. The Amir was said to have issued 
orders that he was not prepared, while on tour, to hear any complaints. The 
tale of grievances was considerable, and the people, who had looked for redress 
from the Amir, were sorely disappointed. 


4l. During Lord Curzon’s term of office, the Amir had confided in the Govem- 
Cotrespondenee with the Russian ment of India certain facts concerning the 
Covemment regarding Afghan affidrs at proceedings of the Russian Government 


about the time of Lord Minto s arrivai, and on the Afghan frontier. On the Novem- 

ber 1905 His Highness addressed a tether 
communication to the Viceroy to the effect 
that a Russian officer, with an interpreter, crossed the Afghan frontier on the 
September, and asked permission to visit the Governor of Afghan Turkestan at 
Mazar-i-Sharit, but that he returned on being refused permission by the Afghan 
frontier officials. His Highness also enclosed a letter from the Governor of Herat, 
complaining of the acti-vity of the Russians on the frontier, and reporting that, on 
or about the 28th September, an Afghan Khassadar, while patrolling the borders, 
n^ Chahil Dukhteran, was shot dead by some Russian soldiers, who carried off 
hjs Lord Minto thanked the Amir for the information, and told His Higbnftafl 

(January 29, 1906) that in regard to the shooting of the Khassadar^ the British 
Ambasitdor at St. Petersburg had been instructed to present a sta-tement of the 
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case to tlie Russian SDnister for Foreign ASairs, and to ask for an enquiry into His 
Higliness 's complaint. With regard to the attempt of the Russian officer to visit 
Mazar-i-Sharif, His Majesty’s Government were glad to learn that His Highness’s 
frontier officers, acting under his general instructions, refused to permit Russian 
officers to enter Afghanistan, or hold co mmuni cation with them. His Majesty’s 
Government believed that if this course were steadily followed, the Russian Gov- 
ernment would be compelled either to abandon their attempts to open up such 
communications, or to disclose their real intentions to the British Government. 

42. The Russian version of the shooting incident was that it arose in Russian 
territory from the provocative behaviour of unknown Afghans, upon whom the 
Russian soldiers opened fire only imder conditions of necessary self-defence 
against armed persons, approaching with clearly hostile intentions. In these cir- 
cumstances, the Amir was told that Has Majesty’s Government did not see their 
way to carrjdng the matter further, in the absence of any proof of the statement 
made by the Governor of Herat. 

43. Shortly after the Amir left India, a question arose regarding the strength of 
his military forces. In the course of a conversation between Couht Benckendorff, 
the Russian Ambassador, and Sir E. Grey on the 25th March 1906, the former 
stated that considerable apprehension had been aroused in Russia by a report that 
it was proposed to develop the mi'itary forces of Afghanistan to a point far in ex- 
cess of the number of any troops which Russia had in the neighbourhood; and that 
they were to be trained by British instructors. Sir E. Grey informed Count 
Benckendorff that he knew nothing of these arrangements in Afghanistan, but 
that he would make enquiries. He assured him, however, that what His Majesty’s 
Government desired was repose on the Indian frontier, and that they had no 
intention of disturbing it themselves. 

44. Telegraphic enquiries were addressed to the Government of India in the 
matter, who replied (April 7, 1906) that there were no British instructors with the 
Afghan Army, and that they had heard of no scheme for increasing its strength. 
In 1904, considerable additions were made to the Afghan regular forces, as 
reported to His Majesty’s Government in August of that year, and their 
present strength was reported to be 96,000 regulars, with 578 guns with troops, 
and 34,000 irre 3 ulars. The arms trade between Afghanistan and the Persian Gulf 
had resulted in many rifles reaching Herat, and in the increase of arms in possession 
of the tribes ; and it was suggested that these reports had probably been misinter- 
preted by the Russians as being in connection with an increase to the strength 
of the Afghan forces. 

45. At the commencement of the period under notice negotiations had been for 
Negotiations with Russia leading up to some time in progress between Great Britain 

and terminating in the Anglo-Russian Con- and Russia with a view to the conclusion of 
vention of August 1907. agreement regarding matters of mutual 

interest in Persia and Afghanistan. In the course of a conversation between Sir A. 
Nicolson, His Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg, and M. Isvolsky, 
the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, on the 19th February 1907, on the sub- 
ject of the negotiations regarding Persia, the latter incidentally referred to the 
position as regards Afghanistan. The impression gathered by Sir A. Nicolson 
from the interview was that the Russian Govemrtient were sincerely desirous of 
arriving at an arrangement with His Majesty’s Government ; but that they were 
nervous lest our relations with Afghanistan -should develop into such cordial inti- 
macy as would lead to the Amir coming under our direct influence to an extent 
which neither he nor his predecessors had hitherto pe-mitted. ThefRussian Gov- 
ernment were, therefore, desirous of obtainirg, if possible, some assurance that the 
general character of our relations with the Amir should imdergo no radical change, 
and that they should, indeed, remain as they were. 

46. On the 23rd February 1907, during another interview with M. Isvolsky, Sir 
A. Nicolson reminded the latter that on several occasions the Russian Government 
had given assurances to His Majesty's Government that they considered Afghan- 
istan outside the sphere of Russian influence. He observed that His Majesty’s 
Government were at the same time, aware that certain inconveniences were caused 
by the absence of recognised means of communication between Russian and Afghan 
frontier officials on questions of local and non-political interest, and. that His Ma- 
jesty’s Government were prepared totfdre the question into consideration. M, 

C 689 FD 
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Isvolsky would tmderstand that it would be necessary first to obtain the consent 
of the Amir before any arrangements were concluded on the subject, and that it 
would be necessary for His Majesty’s Government to be acquainted with the 
views of the Russian Government, and the mode in which they proposed that they 
should be realised, before the Amir could be approached. Sir A. Nicolson added 
that the Amir was always sensitive on the question, and was not disposed to entrust 
much latitude to his officials. Sir A. Nicolson then handed to M. Isvolsky a paper 
containing the following views : — 

(1) His Majesty’s Government would require the Russian Government to 

1 acknowledge Afghanistan as being outside the Russian sphere of influ- 
ence and under British guidance in all matters of external policy ; 

(•2) they would raise no objections to the estabhshment of direct communi- 
cations between Russian officials and officials designated by the Amir 
of Afghanistan as to matters of purely local character, and of non- 
political complexion ; 

(3) they would require the Russian Government to abstain from sending 

agents into Afghanistan; and 

(4) to discontinue giving boxmties in subsidies to Russian trade in that 

country ; 

(5) His Majesty’s Government would raise no obstruction in the way of 

the same facilities being accorded to Russian trade with Afghanistan 
as British and British Indian traders now enjoy in the territory of the 
Amir. 

47. M. Isvolsky said that he must of course study the paper, and asked if he 
was to regard it as a draft project of a Convention. Sir A. Nicolson replied that it 
was by no means intended to be so ; that it merely represented in outline the views 
of His Majesty’s Government ; and that he should be happy to receive full details 
of the views of the Russian Government in respect to Afghanistan. 

48. On the 7th March, at an interview between Count Benckendorff and Sir E. 
Grey, the latter explained the impossibility of His Majesty’s Government making 
any proposals about frontier officials and local communications till they had 
sounded the Amir, who would naturally be suspicious. Count Benckendorfi 
referred to the Russian apprehension of any change in the stat\is of Afghanistan. 
The Russians were afraid that an Afghan army commanded and trained by British 
officers would be a danger. They were therefore very anxious that His Majesty’s 
Government should undertake some engagement on the subject. Sir E. Grey, 
assured him that the British Government had no intention or desire of penetrating 
into Afghanistan, or changing its present status. They did not intend to send 
British officers into A%hani-itan, nor had the Amir asked for any. During the 
Amir’s visit to India no political proposals had been made to him, and he had 
made none to the Government of India. The object of the visit was to prove to 
the Amir that the British Government were very good friends to biTn, but friends 
who asked nothing from him, and that the Amir had not been asked to India 
in order that demands might be made upon him. 

49. Sir E. Grey foresaw that it would be very difficult for the British Govern- 
ment to undertake any engagements about Afghanistan. There were very tur- 
bulent tribes on the Indian frontiers, such as the Afridis and Wazirs. There 
would probably be no trouble under the present Amir, but it was always possible 
that some Amir less wise nught stir up the frontier tribes within the British bor- 
ders, and assume an agressive attitude which would require measures on the part 
of His Maj^ty’s Government. Count Benckendorff admitted the force of 
this, and said that perhaps some form of w'ords might be devised by which 
His Majesty’s Government should engage not to do anything unless the Atti^t 
took action which rendered measures necessary. He admitted that the ATnir 
could not be prevented feom taking measures of his own to develop his country. 
He was aware, of the general idea^ of His Majesty’s Government about Afghanis- 
tan on other matters, and seemed sanguine of an agreement. 

50. On receipt of a copy of the correspondence, the Government of India 
expr^sed a doubt whether the Amir would agree to authorise formally dhect 
co mmun i c ations between Russians and Afghans on local and non-political frontier 
matters^ and they thought that the object in_suggesting such an arrangement 
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might he misunderstood hy him. At the same time he might tacitly allow such 
informal commimications as now pass, and the Government of India considered 
that no objection need be taken to them sd long as they did not assume more 
serious proportions or character. The 5th clause of the paper appeared to the Gov- 
ernment of India to be open to misconception, as British and British Indian traders 
enjoyed no special facilities for trade in Afghanistan except those which the Amir 
granted to particular traders, and it would be most undesirable that any pretext 
should be given to Russia for urging that the Amir should be required to summon 
Russian traders or experts to Kabul, as he occasionally did in the case of British 
and British Indian subjects. The Government of India accordingly suggested 
the modification or omission of the 5th clause, even if it necessitated dropping 
clause 4, which was otherwise very desirable. 

51. On the 20th March, M. Isvolsky told Sir A. Nicolson that he understood 
there would be a proposal to establish Commercial Agents in Afghanistan ; that 
some secrnity should be afforded against the Amir’s troops being organised by 
Anglo-Indian ofl&cers, and against strategical railways being constructed with 
assistance from India. There were also questions in regard to frontier affairs, 
and other matters generally, which would reassure the Russian Government that 
Afghanistan would not be transformed from a buffer State into an ava^it-garde 
of the Indian Empire. Sir A. Nicolson observed that, in respect to Commercial 
Agents, the British Government had none in Afghanistan, and that proposals 
had already been made as to intercourse between frontier officials. He did not 
wish to enter then into other points, though he remarked that His Majesty’s 
Government expected Russia to recognise, as she had already done, that Afgha- 
nistan was outside of the sphere of her influence. 

52. Some further discussion of proposals took place during March and April 
between Sir A. Nicolson and M. Isvolsky, at St. Petersburgh ; and on the 15th 
May the Russian Minister communicated to Sir A. Nicolson a draft Convention 
regarding Afghanistan in seven articles, of which the two following, after being 
telegraphed home by Sir A. Nicolson, were repeated to the Government of India 
for opinion. 

" Aeticlb m. 

“ Great Britain engages not to annex or occupy any portion of A%Iianistan or its 
dependencies, or to interfere in the internal affairs of the country. The British Government 
will only exercise their influence in Afghanistan in a pacific sense, and will neither themselves 
take, nor encourage Afghanistan to take, any measures which may be considered as threaten- 
ing the Russian frontier.” 

“ Aeticle VII. 

“ Russian trade, traders, and subjects shall be placed on the sam.e footing in Afghanis- 
tan as British or British Indian trade, traders, and subjects, and will profit by the same 
facilities as the latter enjoy at present, or may acquire hereafter. It is understood that an 
uniform customs tariff shall be established along whole of Afghanistan.” 

53. These articles were strongly disapproved by the Government of India, wber 
considered them an attempt on the part of Russia to alter the status of A^hanis- 
tan from that of a country under British influence as regards all external rela- 
tions and entirely without the political orbit of Russia, into that of an indepen- 
dent buffer state in which both Rusisia and England would have similar rights 
and interests ; but nevertheless they developed in the course of fifteen months 
through a series of stages and negotiations^, recounted in detail in Appendix H, 
into the following Convention, which inier alia embodied their provimons (ex- 
cepting that relating to an uniform customs- tariff) and was signed on behalf both 
of the British and Russian Governments on the 31st August 1907 : — 

“ The high contracting parties being animated with a sincere desire to assure the perfect- 
security of their respective frontiers in Central Asia and to maintain there a solid and lasting 
peace, have decided to conclude a Convention to that effect. 

Article I.— His Majesty’s Government declare that they have no intention of changing 
the political status of Afghanistan ; His Majesty’s Government further engage to exercise 
their influence in Afghanistan only in a pacific sense, and will not themselves teie in A^han- 
istan, and will not encourage Afghanistan to take any measures threatening Russia ; the 
Russian Government on their part declare that they recognise Afghanistan as outside the 
sphere of Russian influence, and engage that aU their political relations with Afghanistan 
shall be conducted through the intermediary of His Majesty’s Government. They further 
undertake not to send any Agents into Afghanistan. 
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Article 71.— Hia Majesty’s Government having declared in the Treaty signed at Kabul on 
the 21st March 1905 that they recognised the Agreement and the engagements concluded with 
the late Amir Abdur Rahman, and that they have no intention of interfering in the internal 
government of Afghanistan, His Majesty’s Government engage not to annex or to occupy, 
in contravention of that Treaty, any portion of Afghanistan, or to interfere in the internal 
administration of the country provided that the Amir fulfills the engagements already con- 
tracted towards His Majesty’s Government under the above-mentioned Ihreaty. 

Artide 777.— The Russian and A%han authorities specially designated for the purpose 
on the frontier or in the frontier provinces may establish direct reciprocal relations with 
each other for the settlement of local questions of a non-political character. 

Article 17 . — The British and Russian Governments declare that they recognise as regards 
A^hanistan the principle of equality of treatment in matters concerning commerce, and 
agree that any facilities which may have been, or shall be hereafter, obtained for British 
and British Indian trade and traders, shall be equally applied to Russian trade and traders. 
Should the progress of commerce establish the necessity for commercial agents, the two 
Governments wiU agree as to the measures to be taken, due regard being had to the Amir’a 
sovereign rights. 

Article V . — The present arrangements will only enter into force from the moment when 
the British Government has notified to the Russian Government the consent of the Amir 
to the terms above stipulated.” 

54. It should be noticed that during the course of these negotiations the Gov- 
ernment of India distinctly expressed the opinion that it would not be treating 
the Amir with the confidence and candour which he had a right to expect from 
Government and which Government undoubtedly expected from him, if this agree- 
ment affecting his dominions were signed between Great Britain and Eussia with- 
out his knowledge. They considered that such action would vitally affect his 
adhesion to the agreement. His Majesty’s Government, however, decided in 
spite of this advice, to settle terms definitely with Eussia before making any 
communication to the Amir. 

55. His Excellency the Viceroy, with the approval of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, wrote to the Amir on the 10th September 1907, communicating to him a 
translation of the Convention, and explaining its objects. It was pointed out 
to the Amir that his prerogatives and interests had been jealously safeguarded, 
and he was asked to give his formal concurrence to Articles III and IV, with the 
least possible delay, in order that the Convention might be brought into force 
forthwith. His Majesty was informed that, if -there were any points which 
appeared to him to require further elucidation, the Government of India were 
prepared, on hearing that this would be in accordance with his wish, to depute 
for the purpose an officer, who could hear His Majesty’s views and e:q)lain matters 
more fully at any time or place that he might fix. A hope was expressed that, 
in spite of the pressure of business coimected with His Majesty’s tour, he would 
find it possible to favour the Government of India with a prompt reply. 

56. On the 29th September 1907, the Amir sent a formal acknowledgment of the 
Viceroy’s letter, and said that as he (the Amir) was touring in Afghanistan, he was 
unable to send an answer to His Excellency’s letter “ at present,” but would do so 
as soon as possible after his return to Kabul, on the conclusion of his tour. The 
Amir returned to Kabul on the 25th November 1907, and as no reply to the letter 
in question had been received from him up to January 1908, the British Agent at ' 
Kabul (who was about to return to India on leave) was instructed to deliver a mes- 
sage to the Amir to the effect that as the question was sure to be put to him (the 
British Agent) by the Government of India, he would be glad to know whether' 
His Majesty liad any message on the subject to send by him . 

57. In the event of the Amir sending no message, His Excellency the Viceroy 
proposed to write to him expressing a hope that he would shortly be able to send 
an answer to His Excellency’s letter of the 10th September 1907, and referring to 
the Government of India s offer to depute an officer to explain matters to the Amir. 
The Secretary of State, in a telegram, dated the 30th January 1908, entirely agreed 
as to the importance of obtaining an answer from the Amir about the Convention 

he ^proved of the message which the British Agent had been instructed to 
^er to His ^jesty. He also generally agreed as to the terms of the letter which 
it proposed to address to the Amir in the event of his sending no message on the 
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gubject through the Agent ; enid enjoined that the utmost care should be taken 
to avoid any appearance of wishing to force on the Amir the visit of a British ofBcer. 

58. At an inter%-iew on the 11th February 1908, the Amir informed the British 
Agent that he (the Amir) had nothing to say about the Convention at present, 
and that owing to ill-health he was unable to attend to State business. His Ex- 
celler cy the Viceroy, in communicating this information to the Secretary of State 
on the 21st February, sand that he thoujght it would be inadvisable at present to 
send a further communication to the Amir. Early in March a report was received 
that the Afghan Agent at Meshed, Abdulla Khan, had expressed the opinion that 
the Amir was determined not to allow any close intercourse either with India or 
Russia, and he doubted whether the Amir would give his adhesion to the Conven- 
tion. 

59. Under instructions from the Secretary of State, His Excellency the Viceroy 
wrote to the Amir on the 6th August 1908, referring to previous correspondence 
regarding the Anglo-Russian Convention. His Excellency observed that the in- 
terests of the A^han and British Governments were identical, and that they had 
been consolidated by personal feelings of friendship. He felt confident that the 
terms of the Convention viewed as a whole must be for the benefit of the Amir’s 
country. The guarantee by the Russian and British Governments of the integrity 
of A%hanistan was assuredly a great object. The terms of the Convention had 
akeady been explained to the Amir, and there was no necessity to repeat to His 
Majesty the sincerity of British friendship and support. It was in the hope that 
the friendship between the two Governments might continue and be streng- 
thened, and with a high sense of the importance of the occasion, that His Excellency, 
asked for an early reply to his letter of the 10th September 1907. 

60. On the 16th September, a letter, dated the 14th August 1908, was received 
from the Amir, by the hand of the new Afghan Envoy, Colonel Haji Shah Beg, 
with reference to His Excellency the Viceroy’s letter of the 10th September 1907. 
His Majesty merely forwarded the opinion ofhis State Council on the Convention, 
and expressed no opinion on his own behalf. He requested to be informed of the 
Viceroy’s views on the Council’s opinion, in order that he might communicate them 
to the Councillors, and send to the Viceroy any further opinions they might 
express. 

61. Briefly, the Afghan Council’s views were as follows : — 

The Convention not only destroyed the independence of Afghanistan, but 
had no advantages, and was equally harmful to Britain as it was to Afghanistan. 
Referring to the Conventions regarding Persia and Tibet (copies of which were not 
furnished by the Government of India to the Amir), the Council argued that, as 
the former provided for the construction of railways, while the latter provided 
that neither England nor Russia should make railways or telegraphs in Tibet, this 
proved that the two Powers reserved to themselves the right of making railways 
and telegraphs in Afghanistan. 

Referring next to the British treaty with Japan, the Coimcil contended that 
it provided for the protection of the Indian frontier, while the Afghan Convention 
provided for the extension of influence by way of trade. Since there was a clause 
in the Tibet Convention prohibiting the grant of land to either Russia or Britain, 
the onoission of a similar clause in the Afghan Convention entitled Russia to buy 
lands in’Afghanistanfrom fugitives from Herat. The Council pointed out the great 
responsibility that would be imposed by this on the Afghan Government, and cited 
certain examples. They expressed their belief that Britain had relinquished the 
idea of defending Herat, and now sought some other point from which India could 
be protected, and that this was some spot on the left bank of the Helmand. 

The Council endeavoured to show that a position of defence on the Helmand 
was mistaken strategy, and that, if Herat fell into Russian hands, there were 
several roads for a Russian advance on India. The remedy conasted in preventing 
the loss of Herat, the establishment of settlements and erection of fortifications 
at suitable points, and the populating of the bank of the Helmand, which it was 
essential should be carried out through the Amir. England and Afglmnistan 
should come to an arrangement between themselves “ to provide for the evil day.” 
The Council, referring next to the enlistment of Hazaras in the Ind^n Army, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the eieet might be very detrimental to British iuterests. 
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Tiey then strongly animadverted on the Japanese alliance, saying that it meant 
ruin, and that, if the Japanese ever came to this country to aid the British in war, 
there would be no method of checking their political influence, and all trade would 
pass into their hands. They thought it “ a thousand pities that England should 
sacrifice a friend hke Afghanistan for an enemy like Kussia, who could not be 
relied on, and who violated all her engagements regarding Manchuria. They added 
that Russian perfidy was further shown by the efforts which that Government 
made to intrigue with Afghanistan at the time of the Japanese war. Finally, the 
Council said that they would never disregard the advice of the late Amir to the 
effect that it was necessary for the Afghans to maintain friendship with the British 
Government and enmity with the Russian Government. 

62. On the 21st September, the Government of India telegraphed to the Secret- 
ary of State a summary of the Afghan CounciTs views, and, on the 28th September, 
they informed him that the British Agent at Elabul had reported that those views 
had been recorded some months back, and at the time were rejected by the Amir. 
They had been drafted by Sardar Nasrulla Ehan and the Itimad-ud-Daula, the 
former of whom had said in Council that, according to Muhammadan law, the 
Emg had no right to use force to alienate his subjects' rights and interests merely 
on the strength of his own personal convictions. This was agreed to by all the 
members of the Council, who said that, if the Amir signed the Convention, they, 
the representatives of the people, were not prepared to agree to it. Afterwards, 
when the opinions of the Council were accepted and forwarded by the Amir, Sardar 
Nasrulla Khan and the other members of Council made the following remark : — 

“ The reply is most reasonable and is at the same time polite ; we should hope that we 
will not be bothered with the question any more. The British will have to drop the matter.*’ 

63. The Government of India informed the Secretary of State that the British 
Agent' s report was primd fade credible, and that information received from 
independent sources pointed to friction between the Amir and Sardar Nasrulla 
Khan. The position was, the Government of India remarked, delicate and 
difficult, and they trusted that, before coming to any conclusion, His Majesty's 
Government would await their views. 


64. On the 28th September, His Excellency the Viceroy wrote to the Atyiit 
ackno wledging His Maj esty’s letter of the 14th August. His Excellency said that 
before he could reply fully to the letter, the matter must be examined carefully in 
communication with the British Government ; but he took an early opportunity, 
in a private and unofficial way, to thank the Amir for the friendly spirit in which 
His Majesty had invited an expression of His Excellency's opinion. The AtYiir 
was assured that that opinion would be given as soon as possible, in the same friend- 
ly spirit. 


65. On the 29th September, the Secretary of State, in replying to the Govern- 
ment of India s telegram of the 28th, stated that Bhs Maj esty's Government regarded 
the Amir’s letter as open to a favourable construction, and invited the views of the 
Government of India as to the line of argimaent best calculated to remove the ob- 
jections which the Amir's Council had raised. The Government of India replied 
on the 3rd October that they found it difficult to suggest any rejoinder likely to 
remove the objections of the Afghan Council, which would not reopen the whole 
pohcy behind the Convention. The gravest objections of the Council centred on 
the pohcy of the Convention and the disregard of Afghanistan, rather than on the 
particular terms of the Convention. The Government of India Were stronuly of 
opimon that the opportunity of M. Isvolsky's impending visit to England should 
be taken to come to some arrangement with Russia, if possible, whereby Articles 
III and IV of the Convention might be cancelled. ^ 

2 ,way difficulties 
suggested the lines on which a reply 
to the ^ar _s letter. The Secretary of State telegraphed on the 
<^tober that a dmussion which had taken place with M. Isvolsky showed 

Bussian Government that Articles 
IV shcmld 1^ ^ncefled. Satisfactory assurances had, however, been 
given, tiioT^h not embodi^ m a formal document, that the Russian Government 
4ad no miifiatKm. of making difficulties over the delay in obtaining the An^’s 
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consent, even if this should be protracted, and would meanwhile act entirely 
in the spirit of the Convention. The Secretary of State observed that His Ma- 
jesty’s Government were thus more than ever bound to make every effort to 
secure the adhesion of the Amir. They fully appreciated that the real difficulty 
with the Amir lay not so much in the provisions of ^ticles III and IV of the Con- 
vention as on the considerations of general policy indicated by the Government 
of India, and they desired to be furnished with the full text of the letter w'hich 
the Government of India proposed to send to the Amir. A draft of the letter was 
forwarded to the Secretary of State on the 29th October, and on the 8th De- 
cember 1908, His Excellency the Viceroy (with the Secretary of State’s approval) 
wrote to the Amir in reply to His Majesty’s letter of the 14th August. While the 
Amir was again thanked for the frank and friendly spirit in which he had referred 
to the Viceroy the doubts which had been experienced by the members of the 
in regard to certain aspects of the Convention, it was explained 
that there was no foundation for those doubts, and that the British Government 
had no intention to alter the spirit in which the external relations of Afghanistan 
were conducted, or to depart from their policy of non-intervention in its mternal 
affairs. The Amir was assured that the British Government were not less fully 
appreciative now than they had been in the past of the common interests of Great 
&itain and Afghanistan, and that the whole object of the Convention w'as to 
secure the inte^ity of Afghanistan between India and Eussia, and to avoid and 
prevent any pushing forw'ard of the boundaries of Eussia. It was stated that the 
desire of the British Government was to strengthen, not to weaken, the position 
of Afghanistan, and the Amir was asked to believe in the sincerity of Government’s 
policy and the value of their friendship ; and, in view of the assurances which had 
now been given to him, it was hoped that both he and his Council w'ould not hesitate 
to secure the solid advantages which, by the guarantee now given by the Eussian 
Government, the Convention conferred on Afghanistan. 

67. It has just been shown hoW attempts had so far failed to get the Amir 

to give his formal concurrence to the Anglo- 
Further correspondenee withRussi^ suh- jt^ssian Convention, which included inter 
sequent to the Auglo-Russian Convention. ^ provision for the settlement of 

frontier cases on the Eusso- Afghan border directly between the local authorities 
of the two countries ; and a frontier case now arose to illustrate His Majesty’s 
attitude in regard to the arrangement, 

68. In July 1908 a representation was made by the Eussian Government to His 
Majesty’s Government to the effect that nearly ten thousand Jamshedis, Afghan 
subjects, flying from Afghan persecution and imploring Eussian protection, had 
crossed the Trans-Caspian frontier, and that twenty thousand more were preparing 
to cross the border. News received from Meshed showed that one Saiyid Ahmad 
Beg crossed the Eussian frontier with five hundred Jamshedis and was persuading 
others to foUow, and that five hundred troops had been sent to the frontier by the 
Governor of Herat. With the Secretary of State’s approval, His Excellency the 
Viceroy wrote to the Amir on the 26th July asking His Majesty to communicate 
the facts of the case to the Government of India, and inform them of his wishes in 
the matter. It was added that the Amir would doubtless be able to make satis- 
factory arrangements which would prevent the incident assuming larger propor- 
tions. 

69. On the 10th August, the Secretary of State telegraphed that the Eussian 
Government had intimated that the number of tents of Jamshedis across the 
frontier was 1,500, that the Jamshedis were costing the Eussian authorities one 
thousand roubles a day, and that a claim would be made on this account. The 
Eussian Government requested to be informed if the Amir would send an emis- 
sary to n^otiate with the Jamshedis, and they asked for an early reply to their 
previous representation. Under orders from His Majesty’s Government, His 
Excellency the Viceroy wrote to the Amir on the 21st August, fo rm i n g him of the 
complaint of the Eussian authorities as to the expense of feeding the Jamshedis, 
and of their enquiry whether an Afghan emissary would be sent to negotiate 
with the Jamshedis, and asking for an early repfy to the Viceroy’s letter of the 
26th July. 

70. On the 16th S^tembCT, a letter, dated theSlst August 1908, was received 
from the Amir in reply to Hia Shccellency the Vn^roy’s letter of the 26th July. 
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The Amir made no reference to His Excellency s subsequent letter of the 21st 
August. His Majesty said that the exodus of the J amshedis from Afghan territory 
had been brought about by descendants of the Jamshedi Chief, Khan Agha, 
who had been executed by the Afghan Government over 20 years ago for his rebelli- 
ous conduct. Some of these people, after the fight at Panjdeh in 1885, were 
removed to Kabul, because they had worked in the interests of the Kussians, and 
they had since lived at Kabul under survei^nce. They had recently escaped, 
and with the inten ion of working in Russian interests, fl.ed from Kabul and 
travelling to the Herat frontier, entered Russian territory, whence they returned 
with about 70 or 80 sowars to Afghan territory, at a place where Jamshedis 
known to be friendly to the late Khan Agha were settled, and taking with 
them as many families as they could gain over, migrated across the frontier. 
Tinr ing these proceedings, they had killed three servants of the Afghan Govern- 
ment and wounded a sepoy. The Amir said that the stirring up of these 
tribesmen by the Russians was no new thing, but a repetition of former 
practice. He added that, if the taribesmen who had been misled by Saiyid 
Muhammad and Saiyid Ahmad returned to their homes, they would not be 
molested, and would be permitted to take up their lands since their conduct was 
due to ignorance ; but, as the leaders named and the descendants of Khan 
Agha. would never desist from working in Russian interests, he did not 
think it necessary that they should return to Afghanistan, and he suggested that 
the Russian Government should settle them away from the frontier, because, if 
they were allotted residence near the'border, they would intrigue, and serious 
disturbances might result. 

71. In communicating this summary of the Amiris letter to the Secretary of 
State on the 17th September, the Government of India observed that the 
Amir could hardly be pressed for more than the assurance which he had given that 
ordinary refugees would not be molested, and it was hoped that it might be 
possible to efiect a settlement with the Russian Government on these lines. On 
the same day information was received that the Russian Government had 
announced the departure of the Jamshedi Khans for Samarkand, and that the 
withdrawal of the Jamshedis from the frontier would be shortly completed. On 
the 19th September, the British Consul-General at Meshed telegraphed a report 
by the Herat Agent that 600 Jamshedi families had returned from Trans-Caspia 
to their homes ; and on the 24:th September, in reply to the Government of India’s 
communication of the 17th, the Secretary of State stated that the Russian 
Government accepted the arrangement tW the Khans should be settled away 
from the frontier, and that the tribe men should be pemoitted to return to their 
homes, and to take up their lands without being molested. The Russian Govern- 
mait asked to be furnished with a list of those to whose return the ATnir could not 
consent. The Amir was informed accordingly and asked to furnish the list 
wanted' by the Russian Government. 


72. On the ^th September, the Secretary of State telegraphed to the Govern- 
ment of India that the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg had been asked by 
M. TcharykofE, the Acting Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, whether His 
Maj^ty’s Goyemmmt would have any objection to the Russian Government 
Stating in their ofiheial reply to the proposals, which they had accepted for the 
settlanent of this matter, that “ while they had confidence in the Amir’s 
assurances, they were not quite so sure of the Governor of Herat acting up to any 
wMeh he might receive, and that they would like the Att^iV to send some 
ofihcial to see that the ordem as to the safe return of refugees were properly 
executed, ai^ that the faibesmea were pOTnitted to settle down without fear of 
mdestation.” M. TchaiykoS added that “ by this step there would be no 
any mis^^ occurring ”, and that, if any harm occurred to the tribes- 
men, to Maj^ s Govemm^t would be in a sense responsible. As soon as a 
nominal ffiffc of the Jamshedi tribesmen who were not to return to AfghaTiig^ oT^ 
wieorived by ^ Russian Govmimmit, the men who were prohibited from 
g^aaming would be detamed at Samarkand. 

repU,a W OctoW .sitmsKkely 
a settlement, they unanimously deprecated any action 

£ m^t ^gest to the Anur that his orders would not be carri^ out- bv the 
The Government of India knew of no feSr for to 
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somewhat belated apprehensions of the Russian authorities, on this point. The 
ATm> had met Government in a frank and friendly spirit, and he had already 
been informed that the settlement proposed had been accepted by the Russian 
Government. The Govermnent of India could not find any argument which 
would justify them in doubting the Amir’s assurance ; and if the Russians 
were to abide by the list, which the Amir had been asked to furnish, of 
persons to be detained in Russian territory, and, if they were otherwise to act in 
the spirit of the settlement, the Government of India had every hope that no 
conlretemps would happen. They trusted that it might be possible to press 
M. Tcharykofi to abandon his proposal. Action was taken accordingly by 
the Secretary of State, and the proposal was dropped. M. Tcharykofi, how- 
ever, made a fresh suggestion that a written document should be issued by the 
Amir guaranteeing the security of the Jamshedis returning to Afghanistan ; 
but Sir A. Nicolson was instructed to explain to M. Tcharykofi the very 
strong reasons which His Majesty’s Government had for not accepting the 
proposal, and to express the hope that the Russian Government would regard 
the assurances already given by the Amir as sufficient. 

74. On the 9th November, the Amir communicated the names of six leading 
Jamshedis to whose return to Afghanistan he could not at that time consent, 
though he hinted that he might be prepared later on to consider their case “ if 
they submit a petition and agreement. ” His Majesty repeated the assiurance 
that the other Jamshedis, who had fled to Russian territory, would be allowed 
to go back to their homes and settle down in peace and comfort. 

75. On the 18th November, the Secretary of State telegraphed that Sir 
A. Nicolson had received from M. Tcharykofi a report by the Chief of the Merv 
district, to the efiect that the Jamshedis who had returned to Afghanistan had 
fallen into very grievous conditions. All the Sheikhs and more influential of 
them had been immediately placed in chains and sent to Herat ; neither land 
nor property had been returned to any of them ; and the whole band were being 
kept under strict surveillance. In these circumstances, M. Tcharykofi said, it was 
impossible for the other refugees to return to A^hanistan without some further 
guarantees than the assurances of the Amir. Sic A. Nicolson suggested to His 
Majesty’s Government that, before he discussed further with M. Tcharykofi the 
question of guarantees, some means should be found for testing the accxuracy of 
the information received by the Russian Government, and that it might be 
possible to induce the Amir to send a special officer to make enquiries, and 
supervise the remaining refugees. Such a measure would be in accordance with 
the original suggestion of the Russian Government, and the objections raised 
against it might perhaps, Sir A. Nicolson thought, be modffied in view of the 
statements made as to the alleged ill-treatment of those Jamshedis who had 
returned to Afghanistan. 

76. Inquiries were then made from the British Counsul General at Meshed, who 
rephed that the Russian statement was utterly false, and that he beKeved that such 
statements emanated from a Russian frontier official, a Caucasian, at Kushk. The 
A^hans were making every efiort to conciliate the Janoshedis, and to secure the 
xetturn of those remaining in Turkistan. In these circumstances, and in view of 
the repeated assurances given by the Amir that Jamshedis returning to 
A%hanistan would be well treated, the Government of India, informed the Sec- 
retary of State, that they thought it would be most undesirable to press the 
Amir for any further guarantee, or to ask him to send a special officer to make 
enquiries. 

77. On the 28th December, the Secretary of State telegraphed that the 
Russian Government had sent Sir A. Nicolson a memorandum to the effect 
that they were instructing the Governor-General of Turkistan to inform the 
Jamshem refugees that the Ami r had decided that with the exception of six 
persons specially mentioned, “ they naay return to their homes and remain there 
in peace and tranquillity.” In accordance with Article III of the Anglo-Russian 
Convention, the Russian Government proposed to instruct the Chief of the Trans- 
Caspian region to inform the Governor of Herat in writing of the order of the AmiT 
regarding the return of the Jamshedis to their h<Mnes. Th^ Governor of Herat 
would, moreover, be informed of the Amir’s precise words as contained in his letter 
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of the 9th NoTeoibeT 1908 to the Viceroy ; and the Chief of the Trans-Caspian 
Lion would propose to the Governor that he should specify a previous^ agreed 
upon point on the frontier of his Government, and a date, for the handing over 
of the iimnigrants by the Eussian Administration. 

78. The Secretary of State was of opinion that the British Government could 

not obi'eot to direct communication between the Chief of the Trans-Caspian region 

and the Governor of Herat as to the procedure for final repatriation of the re- 
maining Jamshedi refugees; but the_ Eussian Government would be asked to sea 
that the communication was made independently of, and without any reference 
to, the Anglo-Eussian Convention, and that the quotation of the A m ir^ s order 
would be in the terms of the assurance which the Amir was told, in the Viceroy’s 
letter of the 28th September 1908, had been communicated to the Eussian Govern- 
ment. The Secretary of State enquired whether, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment'of India, there was any risk of difficulty in the proposal for the formal transfer 
en bhc at one time and place of the remaining refugees from the Eussian to the 
Afghan authorities. 

79. The Government of India replied on the 1st January 1909 that they recog- 
nised the difficulty of refusing permission for direct communication between the 
Russian of Trans-Caspia and the Governor of Herat. In view, however, 
of the possibility of the Amir objecting, it would be well to make it clear that if he 
desired another procedure, the Government of India would wish to meet his wishes. 
Subject to these remarks, the Government of India agreed with the terms of the 
proposed communication to the Eussian Government. Without knowing the 
number of emigrants to be repatriated, the Government of India could not say 
whether their transfer en hloc, as suggested, would be productive of difficulty, 
but if the number was as large as originally represented by the Russians it might 
be desirable to suggest their being handed over in batches of 500 or less. Before 
ccmmitting themselves to a definite and fimal opinion regarding this detail, the 
Government of India desired to consult the Amir. 

80. In accordance with the Secretary of State’s instructions. His Excellency 
the Viceroy sent a telegraphic communication to the Amir on the 15th January, 
informing htm, with reference to his letter of the 9th November, that the Russian 
Government were prepared to arrange for the return to Afghanistan of the remain- 
der of the refugees, with the exception of the six men mentioned by him, and that 
they had iustructed the Chief of the Trans-Caspian region to propose to the Gov- 
ernor of Herat that he should specify a place and date for handing over the refu- 
gees. The Amir was asked if this met his views ; and he was told that, if the 
matter was not one which he would wish to be settled by direct communication 
between the Governor of Herat and the Eussian officer, his views on the proposed 
arrangement would be conveyed to His Majesty’s Government for communica- 
tion to the Eussian Government. 

81 . The Amir replied on the 24th J anuary that he was ready to allow the return 
of the refugees, except the six men named ; but that it was unnecessary for the 
Governor of Herat to carry on correspondeace with the Eussian officer, as to the 
place and date of return, since it was probable that such communications might 
tause serious temptation to the inexperienced refugees. The Amir added that he 
would never subject himself to the restrictions of foreigners with regard to his 
subjects in_ the interior of his country. Seven hundred families had abeady 
returned without the Governor of Herat having exchanged a. single word with 
any Eussian officer, and the remainder, the Amir thought, could also do so. 
He did not consider it advisable to issue any orders to the Governor of Herat on 
the subject. The purport of the Amir’s letter was telegraphed to the Secretary 
of State, on the, ,3rd Eebruary, by the Government of India, who expressed a 
hope that the remainmg refugees might return, if they had not abeady done so, 
without the formaliiy Of a communication bom a Eussian officer to the Governor 
of Herat. It was added that information received by the Government of India 
ecHiianued to show that those Jamshedis who had returned hitherto were well 
tieated by the Afghan authorities. 

• , m. On the ^th Eebi^, the Secretary of State telegraphed that, in reply to 
bom Sir A.,Nicolson, the Russian Government stated that they 
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learnt with satisfaction that His Majesty’s Government shared the opinion of 
the Imperial Government as to the necessity of preliminary correspondence 
between the Russian authorities and the Governor of Herat, and they took note 
of the desirability of postponing the correspondence in question until the receipt 
of the Amir’s reply. They quite understood that no reference should be made to 
the Anglo-Russian Convention. 

83. On the 23rd February, the Secretary of State telegraphed that Sir 
A. Nicolson had been authorised on the 16th idem, at his own suggestion, to limit 
himself to informing the Russian Government of the nature of the reply received 
from the Amir, and His Majesty’s desire that the repatriation of the rema;ning 
J amshedis should be completed in the same manner as hitherto. The Ambassador 
was instructed to express a hope that the Russian Government would be disposed 
to meet the Amir’s wishes. 

84. Soon after this, certain of the Jamshedi refugees in Russian territory (in- 
cluding two of the six leaders prescribed by the Amir from returning to Afghan- 
istan) petitioned that their families might he allowed to join them ; and the 
Amir was informed (April 1909) of these requests and asked if he were willing to 
comply with them. He replied in September to the effect that some of the 
Jamshedi refugees had been settled near to the Afghan border, which was an 
arrangement likely to lead constantly to disturbances; unless therefore the 
Russian Government would give a written pledge to settle the refugees away 
from the frontier. His Majesty proposed to keep their families as hostages. 

85. The British Ambassador at St. Petersbuigh communicated the substance 
of this reply to the Russian Government, and, while explaining the dif&culty felt 
by His Majesty’s Government in the matter, impressed on the Russian Govern- 
ment the desirability of removing these refugees to a safe distance from the fron- 
tier. The Russian Governnaent replied that instructions had already been given 
for the settlement in Samarkand of the six Khans, and for the adoption of necessary 
measures to preclude any interference on their part in Afghan affairs. Endea- 
vours had also been made tofacilitate the repatriation to Afghanistan of the remain- 
ing Jamshedis, but this measure could not be carried into effect, in consequence 
of the Amir’s refusal to accept the proposals that had been made to him. Owing 
to the scarcity of vacant land, the refugees could only be settled near the frontier. 
This was admittedly unfortunate, as it was impossible to prevent all communica- 
tion between these refugees and their fellow-tribesmen in Afghanistan. The only 
solution which the Russian Government could suggest was that the Afghan autho- 
rities should, by means of friendly relations with the refugees who had already 
been repatriated, promote the return of those still in Russia. Moreover, the 
Afghan Government should hasten to despatch to Russian territory the farcilies- 
of the six Khans who were at Samarkand, and thus finally break the link con- 
necting the latter with Afghanistan. So long as the families were kept in 
captivity, it was evident that the Khans would, by every means in their power, 
continue to seek for their release, and this could not but reflect unfavourably 
on the state of things on the frontier._ In view of the Amir’s refusal to entertain 
the proposals made to him, the Russian Government did not deem it possible to> 
give him any written guarantee with regard to the Jamshedi Chiefs who were 
settled at Samarkand ; but they had no objection to the Amir bemg informed of 
their views, and also of the readiness of the Russian authorities in Central Asia; 
to obviate all that might disturb the peace and tranquillity of the Russo-Afghan 
frontier. 

86. At the request of the Secretary of State, His Excellency the Viceroy wrote* 
to the Am*r on the 29th December 1909, communicating for His Majesty’s con- 
sideration the suggestions made by the Russian Government. His Excellency 
remarked that it was not probable that the Jamshedi Khans in Russian territory 
would remain quiet if their families remained in Afghanistan, and that, by send- 
ing their families to join them, the Amir would be taking the b^ means of 
preventing these men from intriguing on the frontier. 

87. Meanwhile a somewhat serious raid had been committed in Afghan terri- 
tory by one of the Jamshedi refugee Khans, and the Amir had adi&essed His 
Excellency complaining of the case, and asking the Government of India to make 
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‘‘nroTier arranffements ” for tlie removal of tlie refugees froru tlie ^gHan 
tier This letter crossed His Excellency’s letter of the 29th December, and on 
^eipt S tL latter, the Amir wrote again (rebmary 6tli. IWO) m 

^dew^of the Viceroy’s advice, to aUow the families of the six Jamshedi KhaM to 
ioin them but ^.-..Ving at the same time that the refugees in question should be 
removed from the frontier, “otherwise the consequence will be great anxiet}^ 
pSuxWof mind, and bloodshed.” The purport of thisletter was tele^aphed 
I) the Secretary of State, with the remark that the letter wa,s as saWactory as 
could be expected in the circumstances, and with the expression of a hope that 
it would be^possible to induce the Russian Government to move, or to pro- 
iLe to mme! ae remaining refng^ from the mcinity of the frontier, when tta 
famiHes of tlie six refugee Khans had reached Russian territory. On the 22nd 
Se the Secretary of We telegraphed that the Russian Government regretted 
that the removal of the refugees from the vicinity of the frontier was impractic- 
able owing to the entire absence of free water, land, and pastmage for cattle, 
and honed that there would be no gropds for further complaints ^ain^ the 
refugees, especially in view of the anticipated arrival of their fanuhes from Kabul 
in the near future. 


88. The ATTiir was informed accordingly in a letter dated 1st July from His 
Excellency the Viceroy, which concluded as follows : — 

“ It is my earnest hope that Your Majesty will experience no further annoyance from 
the refugees, and that, with the departure of the families for Samarkand, the incident may be 
regarded as closed.’ ’ 

89. The families were reported subsequently to have arrived at Samarkand* 
and to have been formally made over to a Russian ofS-cer. 


90. The boundary near Landi Khana in the western Khyber had been fixed by 

Sir Louis Cavagnari in 1879 under arrange- 
The irontier at Landi Khana- ments made in connection with the conclu- 

sion of the Treaty of Gandamak. But the Amir Abdur Rahman, after his 
accession in 1880, persistently questioned the settlement; and although Sir 
Mortimer Durand negotiated with him in 1893 at Kabul a complete border line 
from Wakhan round to Seistan, nevertheless in the demarcation proceedings 
which followed. His Highness raised so many difficulties on the Khyber portion 
of the border, that ultimately an undemarcatei gap had to he left on either side 
of Landi Khana ; and all subsequent efforts to procure its demarcation have failed 
owing to the opposition durii^ his lifetime of the Amir Abdur Rahman, and since 
then of his son the Amir Habibulla Khan. 


91. On the 30th December 1905, about one month after Lord Minto’s arrival 
in India, the Amir wrote to His Excellency on the subject of some improvements 
to the Khyber road which were being made near Landi Khana. The Afghans 
contended that these operations had been carried into Afghan territory ; and the 
Amir asked that the work might be stopped, and followed up this demand three 
months later by a verbal message (through the British Agent) from Jalalabad, 
where His Highness happened then to be on tour, complaining that j ust at the time 
when he had come near the frontier for a change, a village was being built in 
ghan territory by armed men, with the cognisance of the Government of India. 
His Highness olserved that the place where the work was going on was situated 
^hin the undisputed boundaries of Afghanistan, but, if for the sake of argument, 
it was admitted that the site was doubtful or disputed, the matter should he 
dedded in a suitable way. 

92. His Ex^llency the Viceroy replied on 16th April 1906 by a verbal message 
(throi^h the British Agent who was then returning to Jalalabad) to the effect that 
it had been ascertdned that no village had been constructed in Afghan territory 
and that the improvement of the trade route through the Khyber (which had 
^lohahly been misrepr^eaited to the Amir as the construction of a village) had been 
ceazied out on'y up to the old fctct at Landi Khana, within the limits of the chltiva- 
^ott iff the Lowargai Shinwaiis which is situated at a considerable distance from 

where, as was intonated to the late Amir in the year 1 898, and specially 
Hi B^n s letter of the 3fd September of that year, the British Government 
tlie finnitoer lies. I9ie houmiary at this point was fixigd ».hy. Bi t Louis 
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Cavagnari in 1879, and there -was nothing in the Durand Hap or Agreement which 
in any way raised doubt as to the position of the boundary at Tor Kham. It was 
true that, owing to considerations of neighbourly courtesy no objection had been 
raised to Afghan guards and parties coming on beyond Tor Kiham, where there 
was no water, to the stream at Landi Khana ; but His Excellency was sure that 
after reading the letters of Lord Elgin, His Highness would agree that the ex- 
tension of such courteous friendliness could not be used as an argument to alter 
a boundary which had been fixed 26 years ago. At the same time. His Excellency 
mentioned that, as no boundary pillars had yet been erected on the actual fron- 
tier beyond Landi Khana, instructions had, from the begi nnin g, been issued to 
the working parties not to proceed beyond the point of junction of the eYiating 
road with the Landi Elhana stream west of the ruins of the fort at Landi 
Khana. His Excellency hoped that, in view of the explanation given. His 
Highness would be satisfied that there was no intention to encroach upon Afghan 
territory, and he concluded that, in the circumstances, no further answer on 
this point would be required to His Highness’s letter of the 30th December 
1905. 

93. Over a year and a half later, in December 1907, on receipt of information 
that the Zakka Khel Afridis intended to attack kafila escorts in the neighbour- 
hood of Landi Khana, the Political Agent ordered the Khyber Eifles to picket 
the hills in the vicinity. The Sarhang of Dakka took the opportunity to revive 
the old Afghan claim that the boundary between India and Afghanistan was at 
the Landi Khana stream, and he asked that the pickets might be withdrawn from 
Tor Kham (which has for many years been regarded by the British as their 
boundary). The Chief Commissioner considered that the pickets were indisput- 
ably within the British border, and accordingly directed the Political Agent to 
strengthen the escorts and pickets to such extent as might be necessary for 
purposes of protection, but to avoid causing irritation by unnecessary parading 
pickets and to abstain from correspondence with the Sarhang. The Chief Com- 
missioner’s action was approved by the Government of India. 

94. The question was again revived in March 1908. On the 14th March it was 
reported to the Chief Commissioner that a feeling of hostility towards the British 
was becoming very manifest among Afghans, that the Sarhang had recently 
largely increased his kafila escort and that the officer in charge of the khassadars 
had adopted an aggressive tone, and hinted that the British claim to Tor Kham 
was ridiculous and would be disposed of by a very few Afghan regiments. The 
Political Agent, Khyber, accordingly asked for orders as to the line he was to 
follow. The Chief Commissioner told him that escorts should continue to go to 
Tor Kham, as heretofore, but that there was no need to discuss boundary ques- 
tions with Afghan officials, and that every endeavour should be made to avoid 
a collision. 

96. On the 21st March the Sarhang of Dakka came in person to Landi Khana 
with 200 khassadars and refused to grant the native officer in charge of the 
Khyber Rifles escorts a receipt for the kafila transferred, unless the name Landi 
Khana was marked on it as the place of transfer. Before the officer could obtain 
orders, the kafila was hustled off under an escort of 200 khassadars. It was 
stated that on the arrival of Lieutenant Clarke, Adjutant of the Khyber Rifles, 
the matter was satisfactorily closed ; but on the 27th March the Sarhang wrote 
to the Political Agent, protesting against the escort going up to Tor Kham, claim- 
ing the Landi Khana stream as the Afghan boundary, and complaining of 
Lieutenant Clarke’s action in having asked that the receipt for the J^fila might 
be dated from Tor Kham ; while the Amir a few days later communicated a com- 
plaint from the Sarhang of Dakka that British escorts had overstepped the fixed 
' iioundary, which he said was at the Landi Khana water, and requested His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy to direct the officer at Landi Kotal to act according to 
former custom, until such time as officers were appointed by the two Govern- 
ments to settle the boundary. 

96. The Political Agent, in reporting the incident, stated that Tor Kham had 
always been regarded as the boundary and that the Khyber Rifles escorte had 
always gone as far as that point, but not beyond, since the Afghan war. 
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of ammunition for Khana The Sarhang informed the Subadar in 

“rt 1 ?,riXnc d woild b. openid on hk party. The Su- 

charge that, if he aavancea ’ , Sarhane insisted he was actmg on 

badar To’ avoid a collision! the Subadar gave away, and 

direct orders from the i^n. io avma a escorting 

Khana snap^d^ in pnrtuanee .£ orders iaaned by the 

Government of India on the 27th April 1909. 

Q« On the 17th May, the Political Agent, Khyber, informed the Sarhang that 
98. On f ij^tained that, in accordance with long practice, Tor 

^""ItTSfolace fotexchanging escorts of kafila, etc., that this must contmue 
Kham was the plac +i,p®-(Vnnti6T in that neighbourhood ; that a commum- 

; ?nd tiiat. a the tahang 
cation m this sense was S practice with regard to exchanging 

3(SS13XB wi+linnt anv interference or hind- 


LLILICU.. xxLv^ -'JT 

“ I also accept the old customs, which is that your escorts hri^ kafilas to the ^^its jof 

T» -ad 

S St“™.ra^“rri»t.d and «. aborting *«/!!» np «> ‘he he»d •« Lanch 
^ham water Now in accordance with the past, I agree that the passage of kafilas ma^ 
reSSk in force, m., your escort should bring the coming from the Peshawar s^ 

TSam andour ^orts should take the coniing from Afghanistan up to the^^^^^^ 

of the Landi Khana water ; and the arrangements for obtaining receipt for the should 

tliis— that both parties should record their receipt at the limit of the soil of their r^pec- 
tive Governments and should hand it over to each other and that tlhs arrangement shou d 
lemain in force until the boundary demarcation and the settlement of those limits are carried 
out by officers of both Governments and by the mutual consent of both the British and 

Afgliaii Governments.” 

99 On the 2nd June, the Chief Commissioner, North-West frontier Province, 

wasmformedthat,inview ofthe terms oftheSarWsdetter, the Khyber sho^d 

be again opened to Ufilas, and on the same date His ExceUency the Viceroy sent a 
private tel^phic message to the Amir infonmng hm that a ci^ lettra had been 
rUeivedb^h^PoliticalA^ent, Khyber, from the Sarhang, and that kafilas would 

proceed as usual. His Excellency added the following words 

“ Of course, Tout Majesty understands that this has nothing to do with a final settle- 
ment as to the frontier of out countries, but is only an arrar^ement between friends. At 
B<ane future time we can discuss officially about the frontier. In the meantime, I hope the 
delay about the hafilas has not caused Your Majesty any inconvenience, and am glad 
to that peace has now come back to the tribes, and that communications between 

our two countries can now safely proceed as before. 

100. On the 5th June, the Political Agent reported that the Sarhang had again 
objected to the Khyber Eifles escorts proceeding to Tor Kham until they could pro- 
duce written permission of the Amir to their so doing. This was in direct con- 
tiadiction of the Sarhai^’s letter of the 22nd May, and the Government of Indm 
a«!ordingly once more ordered the stoppage of kafilas. On the 12th June, His 
Exigency the Viceroy wrote to the Amir, with reference to His Majesty’s letter 
of the 8th April, stating the facts of the case; observing that the change of front 
on the Sarhang’s part was not understood ; and expressmg the hope that the 
orders which the Amir would now issue would prevent any further difficulties 
bdng raised. On the 21st June, the Amir wrote with reference to the Viceroy’s 
tel^jcaphicm^sj^e of the 2nd June, and said: — 

“ Of course, I am aware that, as written by Your Excellency, there was no remedy 
except to stop and close the road during the time of disturbances. But now that the dis- 
turbances have ceased, if the hxfiia traffic should hereafter be opened one day and closed the 
aasood day, this stoppii^ of hafia-mSl cause great loss to the revenues of both Governments. 
It will, however, lead to apecnlation and misinterpretation among the public. After perusal 
oi.Your Excellency’s tel^ram I will not attribute the closing of the road to anything but 
l^lajidneBS (» seh-conoeitedness of the frontier officers in carrying out Your Excellency’s 
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His Majesty trusted that stringent orders would be issued for the resumption of 
the hapa traffic. 

101. In reply (2nd July), the Amir was told that the Khyber would be reopened 
to hifilas, when instructions were sent to the Sarhang to allow the British escort to 
go to Tor Klia.Tr> unmolested. This letter crossed one, dated the 1st July, from the 
Amir stating that stringent orders had been sent to the Sarhang to act in accordance 
with old custom, and, if British escorts had been in the habit of accompanying cara- 
vans to Tor Kham, they should do so now, and, if Afghan escorts had been accustom- 
ed to proceed as far as the head of the water of Landi Khana, they should continue 
to do so , the word “ sarhad ” (boundary) being mentioned in the receipts instead of 
the name of any special place, pending the demarcation of the frontier. On receipt 
of the Amir ’s letter, orders were issued to the Chief Commissioner, North-West 
Brontier Province, authorising the resumption of caravan traffic at once, if the Sar- 
hang was prepared to accept the change of escorts at Tor Kham and Landi Khana 
as before. On the 24:th July, the Political Agent, Khyber, communicated a letter 
from the Sarhang agreeing to this arrangement, and the traffic was accordingly 
resumed. 

102. The matter was, however, reopened in March 1909. The Sarhang, with an 
escort, visited Landi Khana on the 1st March ; some sketching was done east of 
Landi TThaua. and notes were taken. On the 3rd March, a party of sowars and 
hhassadars, and 200 labourers, with pickaxes and shovels, came again to Landi 
TTlifl/na. and appeared about to begin road making operations east of Landi Khana at 
the point where the road ends. The Officer Commanding Landi Kotal, instructed 
the Subadar of the post at Michni Kandao to send word to the Afghans not to com- 
mence work without permission. The Afghans had, however, withdrawn to Painda 
Tn^ak before any communication reached them. A few days before the news of this 
incident reached the Chief Commissioner, he received reliable information that a 
number of Sangu Khel Shinwaris had visited Sardar NasruUa Elhan at Jalalabad, 
and asked him to reopen the question of the Tor Kham boimdary, pro m is ing , in 
the event of his doing so, to attack the Khyber Bifle escorts. 


103. Under the orders of the Government of India, the Political A^ent, Khyber, 
wrote to the Sarhang of Dakka on the 8th March to the effect that the visit of A%han 
troops and labourers to Landi Khana had been noticed ; that the A m ir had agreed to 
the question of the boundary remaining in statu quo, pending delinutation, and that 
it was thCTefore necessary to remind the Sarhang that the claim of the British 
Government included, as it had always included, the country east of Tor Kham as 
being within the limits of the Loargai Shinwaris . 

104. On the 12th March, a party of Afghan labourers was seen working on the 
road east of Tor Kham. The Officer Commanding, Landi Kotal, proceeded to the 
spot and found that a good road had been constructed from Tor Kham in the direc- 
tion of Ii ^Tidi Khana. The Officer Commanding was instructed to refrain from any 
action that might provoke a conflict. 

105. On the 20th March, the Political Agent forwarded a letter (without date) 
from the Sarhang in reply to the one which had been addressed to him by the 
Political Agent. The Sarhang maintained the Afghan claim to the head of the Landi 
-R-kana. str^m ' but said that the Ai^hans would undertake no more road making 
beyond Tor T^kam, until the boundary had neen delimitated, and he stipulated 
that the Government of India should also not extend the road beyond its present 
limits in the direction of the A%han border. 


lOS On the 29th March, the Sarhang arrested some Zakka Khel British subjects 

in the Khyber, east of Lakhtai, well inside the British border, and, in spite of the 

protests of the Subadar of the Khyber Eifles, carried thern ofi towards Dakka. 
Durinff the discussion which took place, the surroundmg heights were occupied by 
Afghah Jchassadars, and the Subadar of the Khyber Rifles was threatened. 

107 The Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, subsequently 
reportedfon the 6th April that the party arrested consis^ of two I^dus of I^di 
Kotal and three Pakhai Zakka Khels of the Khyber, with fourteen donkeys bden 
^th Drain The men with their animals either escaped or were released, but the 
Sarhwig took possession of the grain. Shinwaris of Landi Kotal made reprisals 
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and carried away four Afghan camels from Painkhak in Afghanistan. They were 
pursued and fired upon as fa- as Landi Ehana by khassadars. When the Khyber 
Rifles caravan escort reached Landi Khana on the 4th April the Afghans created 
an unpleasant situation by again demanding that they should take over caravans 
at this point instead of at Tor Kham, as previously arranged. The Chief Commis- 
sioner stated that the situation was one of serious tension. On the 8th April 
the Government of India authorised him to close the Khyber to kafila traffic, 
and to despatch the following telegraphic message to the Amir ; — ’ 

“ I am telegraphing to inform Your Majesty that a report has reached me that on th,e 
23th March the Sarhang of Dakka arrested two Hindus of Landi Kotal and three Zakka 
Khels of the Khyber, together with 14 donkeys laden with grain east of Lakhtai ; i.e,, in 
territory which is unquestionably outside Afghanistan. The men and the a nimaTg escaped 
later, but the grain has been detained by the Sarhang. Again, when the Khyber Rifles 
caravan escort reached Landi Kotal on the 4th instant, the Afghan local authorities 
demanded that they should take over the caravan there instead of at Tor Kham as agreed, 
and friction ensued. The present situation being one of serious tension which may at any 
time give rjse to a conflict, I have decided to close the Khyber to traffic until I hear that Your 
Majesty has taken effective measurers to restrain your subordinates from such improper and 
hostile acts. I feel confident that Your Majesty will take the necessary action at once to 
show your displeasure, and will recognise the risk involved in misunderstandings of this 
nature with Your Majesty’s frontier officials.” , 


108. Tbe Amir replied oa tbe 14tb April, communicating the Sarhang’s version 
of the incident regarding the arrest of the British subjects, and stating that he had 
issued stringent orders to the Sarhang that “ hereafter he should act according to 
the practice and arrangement established for long years, and avoid doing anything 
which may give offence.” Shou’d the Sarhang act in contravention of these 
orders, the Amir said that he would severely punish him ; and His Majesty suggested 
that the British frontier officers should also be warned to act in accordance with 
the old arrangement and avoid committing any act that may give offence.'' 


109, On the 25th April, the Chief Commissioner was authorised to re-open 
the Khyber, if the situation was quiet, and the Sarhang was reasonable. 
The following day it was reported that all was quiet, and that arrangements 
were being made for re-opening the Khyber; and the next day the Viceroy 
wrote to the Amir, stating that, as His Majesty had issued stringent 
orders to the Sarhang of Dakka, and had undertaken to punish the Sarfiang 
if he disobeyed them, instructions had been issued to re-open the Khyber for 
traffic. The Apm was assured that, if the Sarhang acted in a friendly spirit 
towards the British frontier officers, he would be met by them in a friendly si^it 
If he showed hostility. His Excellency would be obliged again to close the Khyber! 


110. The Amir, mreplying (May 12) said It is a matter for great regret that 
Your ExceUency should hint that the closmg or opening of a main and ancient road 
depends on the behaviour of the Sarhang of Dakka ” The Sarhang " will not 
think of objecting or showing an unfriendly spirit even if he observes any irremi- 
hrity on the part of Your Excellency's frontier officials.” In the event of the Sar- 
hang showing an unfriendly spirit, he would, the Amir added, “undoubtedly 
receive severe pumshment.' In these circumstances, the Amir trusted that the 
r^ would not m future be closed simply on account of the behaviour of a frontier 
offi^r ;^dhesugg^tedthat any “regularity” that might hereafter be observed 
by the British ox Afghan frontier officer should be reported to their respective 
Governments for settlement between the two Governments. 


111. Another frontier case which theAmirbroughttoLordMinto'snoticeatthe 

Confliet between Khyber Atildis and ^^®^^®^®^^®case just related, w«., the 
AfchansnwKam Dakka. oUtJi December 1905, was a conflict which 

of Kam Dakka in July 1M6, between'nrtt^ASa'tS 
and poatal of the Afglu>n 

oecurrence need not be repeated here, butitmaybenotpil^f VCTSi^ofthe 
aficnsed the British fronti^ officers of having prevraited ^ Highness 

lifi^belonging to the kJmsadars, which ha^e^n carried tff bv 

to His Highness on the 22nd ^ 

to to. say that the facts had been misrepresented to His £ 
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from putting any obstacles in tiie way, the Political Agent, Khyber, had told 
the Zalrlrfl. Khel Malik that, if any of his tribe had the rifles, they would do 
well to return them, and, subsequently on their being given up, the Sarhang 
of Dakka sent a verbal message of thanks to the Assistant Political OflSlcer for 
the assistance rendered. 

112. His Excellency trusted that BSa Highness would agree with him that 
the attitude of the Political Agent in this matter had been perfectly correct. Hia 
Excellency further observed that had the Sarhang been authorised to address 
the Political Agent when the regrettable incident first cccurred, the matter would 
probably have been amicably settled without the necessity of intervention on the 
part of His Highness. 

113. Yet a third matter connected with frontier dealings was referred by the 

Amir to Lord Minto at the same time as 
Levy of tolls on Afglian timber by the the two foregoing cases, viz., the 30th 
Mohmands of MiohnL December 1905. 

114. It related to the levy of dues by the Mohmands of Michni on timber 
floated down the Kabul River. His Highness stated that, in accordance with the 
established practice in the past, a tax was levied on mch timber at Peshawar, but 
that no tax was levied at Slichni on wood from Afghanistan. In contravention, 
however, of the old established custom, certain rafts of timber, which were being 
taken from Afghan territory towards Peshawar in August 1905, were detained at 
Michni where a tax was demanded on them. His Highness had brought the 
matter to the notice of the British frontier officers, but th^e latter it was alleged, 
had paid no attention to His Highness’s representations. 

115. The Viceroy replied on the 12th Pebruary 1906, explaining the facts of the 
case, as appeared from the records of the Government of India, regarding the claims 
of the Tarakzai and Halimzai Mohmands to levy tolls on all consignments of timber 
brought down the Kabul River for the purposes of trade and sale. His Excel- 
lency hoped that His Highness would recognise the claims, and requested that 
Hia Highness would be so good as to instruct his local officers and timber agents 
not to withhold from the tribesmen the payment of their legitimate dues. In 
view of the friendship between the British and Afghan Governments, which Hia 
Excellency said it would always be his earnest desire to strer^hen, one-fourth of 
each consignment of timber coming down the river would, as a matter of courtesy, 
be exempted from the payment of tolls, as was the custom during the life-time 
of His Highness’s lamented father, the late Amir; but beyond this His Excellency 
did not feel that he could, in justice to the undoubted rights of the Mohmands, 
ofier any further concession in existing conditions. Should, however. His High- 
ness desire to raise the question of altering the method of lev 3 dng, or even of 
abolishing these tolls as a means of facilitating trade between the two countries, 
His Excellency would be very glad to receive any proposals that His Highness 
might put forward with that object, sothattheynoightbe taken into consideration 
as occasion might ofier in connection with the various trade and frontier questions 
that come up from time to time for settlement. 

116. The above-mentioned frontier matters were, as already stated, brought 

^ concurrently to Lord Minto’s notice, almost 

ToeM A^STey" ® immediately after His ExceUency’s arrival 

in India. Some three yearn later a fourth 
frontier case was referred to Hia Excellency by the Amir. On the 11th 
February 1909, His Majesty forwarded to the Viceroy a petition from certain 
Suleiman ELhel, Kharoti, and other tribes, complaining that certain of their 
feUow tribesmen had been imprisoned in the Tochi Agency and treated with 
neglect and hardship by British officials. After inquiry from the Chief 
Commissioner, _ Horth-West Frontier Province in regard to these all^ations, 
the Amir was informed that the facts had not been correctly stated. It was 
explained to His Majesty that many of his subjects visit India for about 
six months of each cold weather. Of these some commit crimes and thefts 
of various sorts, act as spies for the outlaws residing in Ghazni who raid 
in British India, sell them high class rifles, and assist them in their raids. 
Within the past four years, over eighty offences had been conamitted in 
Waziristan alone, including several murders, cases of kidnapping, wounding 
C 689 FD 
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of British subjects, and thefts of cattle, etc. It had been fullj ascertained that 
these offences were committed by outlaws who live west of Urghun, assisted by some 
A%han subjects. In order to detect the offenders, it was found necessary to 
inspect the Ghilzais, Eiharotas, etc., who visit India annually for purposes of 
trade, and with whom these bad characters mingle. The majority, on giving 
e\’idence of their respectability, were allowed to proceed on their way without 
hardship or discomfort. A few were detained (being allowed to camp outside the 
British post or in an empty barrack) fora short time till enquiries could be made 
about them. A still smaller number, who were definitely accused of wrong doing, 
were detained till they furnished security to appear at a jirga to discuss the question 
of their guilt or innocence. His Majesty would readily understand that it was not 
possible that such persons, while they were travelling about India, should be treated 
in a manner different from the permanent residents of this country. These were 
the real facts of the case, and it was hoped that they would convince TTia Majesty 
that the action which had been taken was necessary and quite consistent with the 
friendship which subsisted between the two Governments. The Amir was further 
informed that the Political Agent in the Tochi rej)orted that he had spared no 
effort to stop raids by tribesmen under his control into Afghan territory, and that 
in many cases he had exacted reparation from his tribesmen, and had returned 
stolen property to the Afghan officials. 


117. 


. One other matter owing its origin to a boundary dilute on the Indo- 

traders prohibited by the Amir f%^an frontier may be conveniently intro- 
from using the Chaman Railway Station, d^icea here. In the year 1888 work was 
., . T . , commenced on an extension of the Khojak 

milway in the direction of Kandahar beyond the Chaman Fort, in order to get to 

levd ground for the terminus of the line. The work was absolutely necessary in 
the interests of rmlway construction; and the point to which the rail-head was 
taken was held by the (^vernment of India to be indisputably outside Afghan 
hmts. The Amir Abdur Kahman, however, claimed that his frontier extended to 
Chaman Fort, and he probably beheved that our claim to put the frontier at 

th Khojak range was really an act of aggression 

threatening Kandahar, and not a movement forced on us by the exigencies of 
radway construction He spoke of the extension as an attempt on thf part of 

with him; and ffitimately 1^892, 
after counting the inatter with the utmost persistence, he thought to take his 

fh Af Governor-General in Baluchistan renorted 

that there was no reason to think that the prohibition which the late AmS had 
imposed ^airat the use of the Chaman station had been relaxed by the present 
Amir. It had also been reported that the Governor of' Kandahar had^i<?simd 
ord™ prevmtmg the TanJda, who were in the habit of passiiS cSan 

m th u ww from Afghaaistan to Shoiawak dming the wmter, loTS tTSe 
wh«e aey ™ed to seU their goods. con4tmg of w.i>l, S/ ^ed 

doth p^ilt with graia and 


in the intereste of aetradeoffStrdT^Iw^.l 

Afghan traders using the Chaman station shnnlfl nr. *^® P^oliibitian against 
wi reason to beh^e thafS^lw? ^ There 



SaSt3ircaSa“3dlesst^HiSr iiaffio 

tradehetweenthetwooonntawa^^S^^tll^^S^r^^^ 
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of encouraging its development, and it was suggested that a great step would be 
taken towards this end if His Highness could remove from the minds of traders the 
erroneous ideas, which apparently still prevailed, that they were not allowed to go 
to Chaman, and if His Highness would either transfer his agent from Killa Abdulla 
to Chaman, or would appoint another agent at the latter place, who would be in a 
position to check the evasions of customs dues, and so increase the revenues of 
Afghanistan. In making this suggestion, His Excellency assured the Amir that he 
had in view only the interests of trade between India and Afghanistan and the 
removal of restrictions which were equally detrimental to both countries. Should 
His Highness meet the suggestion in the spirit in which it was offered, it would be 
regarded as a conspicuous mark of the good-will which then happily subsisted 
between the two Governments. 

120. The Amir never replied to the Viceroy’s letter, but in October 1906, the 
British Representative at Kandahar reported that the Amir had issued a firman, 
which had been publicly notified to all Kandahar traders, that fresh fruit might be 
exported to Chaman, and that the export of all other articles was prohibited. 

121. In 1908 the Baluchistan authorities reported that the restrictions at 
Chaman were being maintained with vigour, and that these were causing discontent 
among the tribesmen engaged in the ka^a trade. In the same year octroi at rates 
similar to those levied at Chaman were imposed at Ealla Abdulla, but this bas 
had no effect in making Afghan traders use Chaman in preference to Killa 
Abdulla. 

122. On the 25th November 1905, Major P. M. Sykes, C. M. G., His Britannic 

Majesty’s Consul-General in Khorasan, 
Perso-Afghan boundary. reported that among the questions to 

which he had devoted special attention, during his recent tour to the Afghan 
frontier, was that of the boundary in the vicinity of Musabad. He did not consider 
it politic to visit the actual frontier ; but he made indirect enquiries both 
as to the facts of the present state of afiairs and also as to the manner in which 
tie status quo was regarded. 

123. Captain Winter, late Consul at Turbat-i-Haidari, who visited this neigh- 
bourhood in March 1904 reported that Musabad was in possession of the Afghans, 
and Khushab Ayubi in Persian occupation. Ali Jan Sultan, who was in command 
of the Karai sowars of Khaf, informed the Attache of the Me hed Agency that in 
1897, Muhammad Sadik Khan, who was referred to by Captain Winter, spent one 
thousand tomans in clearing out a ruined hanat and in populating Musabad, but 
that two years later he was expelled by the Afghans, who posted six sowars there. 
He also stated that Khushab Ayubi which is four or five miles due west of Musabad 
was populated by himself (Ali Jan Sultan), but that, owing to pUagiag by the 
Afghan sowars, he had recently been compelled to abandon the spot. He stated 
that there was no cultivation at Musabad, and that Ayubi had not been occupied 
by t^e Afghans. 

124. Major Sykes observed that there seemed to be no immediate likelihood 
of this question being raised by the Persian Government. At the same time he 
ventured the opinion, that although the present was by no means an opportune 
occasion for raising the question owing to the Seistan Arbitration Conomission 
having scarcely concluded its labours, yet, with the development of Russian in- 
fluence and peaceful penetration in Khorasan, it would be desirable to demarcate 
the remaining section of the frontier, i.e., from Hashtadan to Siah Koh, within 
the next few years. The Government of India, replying on the 7th February 1906, 
concurred in this view, and requested the Consul-General to keep a careful watch 
and report in due course what the boundary of possession is. His Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Consuls at Turbat-i-Haidari and in Seistan were requested to bear in mind 
the desirability of ascertaining the actual fact of possession when officers are- 
travelling in that vicinity either on tour or relief, and that no opportunity should 
be lost of ascertainii^ the correct boundary between Siah Koh and the last 
boundary pillar in Hashtadan. 

125. In February 1910, His Britannic Majesfy’s Minister at Tehran informed 
the British Consul in Seistan, Major W. F. O’Connor, that the Persian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs had complained of certain alleged encroachments on the part 
of Af ghans across the undefined boundary, and had urged that the necessity of 
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preserving tlie stains quo should be pressed upon tbe Afghans, until such time 
as the two parties shaU have taken the necessary measures with regard to the fron- 
tier questions. 

126. The’iConsul in Seistan, in replying to His Majesty’s Minister at Tehran on 
the 18th March, pointed out that similar complaints had been preferred almost 
yearly for a good many years past by the P ersian Government, and that, without 
full details regarding the alleged encroachments, it woidd be difficult to say 
whether the complaints were well founded or not. Major 0 Connor, however, ex- 
pressed the opinion that a settlement of this boundary question was clearly 
desirable, and that no great practical difficulty should be experienced by a 
British arbitrator in bringing one about. 

127. On the 1st May, the Government of India telegraphed to the Secretary 
of State that, in their opinion, until the demarcation of the tract in question was 
forced upon them by a joint appeal from Persia and j^ghanistan, everything pos- 
sible should be done to avoid undertaking delimitation. The Secretary of State 
replied by telegraph on the 24th May that he entirely agreed that delimitation 
should be avoided at present. Instructions were communicated accordingly to 
the Consul in Seistan. 

128. Khuda Bakhsh, Tiwana, who had been appointed as British Agent 
The British representatives at Kahul, at Kabul in January 1904, was still in that 

Kandahar, and Herat. position when Lord Minto arrived in India 

(l) KaM. 

in November 1905. He accompanied the 
Amir to India in January 1907, and relinquished charge of his duties at Calcutta 
on the expiration of his term of office. With the Amir’s approval. Fakir Saiyid 
Iftikhar-ud-dm, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Punjab, and Eevenue Member 
of Cotmcil, Tohk State, was appointed as successor to Malik Khuda Bakhsh, and 
accompanied His Majesty, on the latter’s return from India to Afghanistan. 

129. On the 4th October 1907, His Excellency the Viceroy wrote to the Amir 
that, owing to iU-health, Iftikhar-ud-din had been compelled to ask to be allowed to 
return to India before the severe co^d weather set in. His Excellency desired to 
meet his wishes, and nominated as his successor the Hon’ble Malik Umar Hayat 
Khan, Tiwana, C.I.E., of the Shahpur district, Punjab. The Amir was informed 
that Umar Hayat Khan was an orthodox Sunni Muhammadan, the head of a branch 
of the well-known Tiwana family, and a good sportsman and that for so young a 
man he had seen much of the world, and had done considerable honorary service 
for Government. Tb,e Amir was reminded that he already knew Umar Hayat 
Khan, who was one of the principal Native Attaches employed under Sh H. Mo 
Mahon throughout His Majesty’s tour in India. It was, therefore, unnecessary 
to say more about him than that he would have the Viceroy’s entire conddence. 
His Excellency added the following words : — 

“If you will treat him. with the same confidence, and receive him in a friendly spirit 
I have every assurance that he will be of equal service to both Your Majesty and myself 
in the conduct of oui official relations, which we mutnaUy desire to ToairiMin on the most 
friendly footing.” 


130. The Ainic in reply, however, wrote to say that he remembered the Malik 
and considered him too young and inexperienced for the work; and accordingly 
the Viceroy decided that Fakir Saiyid Iftikhar-ud-din should continue to hold 
the appointment ; and no answer was sent to the Amir. 


rr 5^/a^iiary 1910, His ExceUency informed the Amir that Fakir Saiyid 

I^ha;^ud-dm stermof appointment was drawing to a close, and that Malik Talib 
Mehdi Enan, at present Eevenue Member in the Bahawalpur State, had been selec- 
ted as ins successor. In a letter of the 25th May, His Maj esty accepted the nomina- 
teon, and on the Junehe was informed that the Government of India proposed 

t^t Malik Mehdi Khan should start from Peshawar for Kabul on the 6th July. On 
» granted an interview to Fakir Saiyid Iftikhar-ud-din, 

Bnt^ Agent at Kabffi, on the eve of the latter’s departure to India, and conferred 
e^theqrderof ‘Izzat’. Fakir Saiyid Iftikhar-ud-din arrived in India on the 
4th Jffiy^ His successor, Mahk Talib Mehdi, arrived at Kabul on the 18th July, and 
that the A^ was staymg at Pag^an, owing to the prevalence of cholera 
at xLabui; and that he had wntt^ to His Maj esty announcing his arrival, but 
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that he had received no reply as late as the 27th July, and had consequently not 
been able to pay his respects to the Amir. He also reported that he had been told 
that a strict watch was being kept over the members of the British Agency. 


132. One of the earliest matters referred by the Amir to Lord Minto, after 
_ , , His Excellency’s arrival in India, was 

(3) Kanda or. ^ complaint against Abid Hussain, the 

British newswriter at Kandahar, who was accused of having smr^led two Kanda- 
hari women to India. Other serious charges of misconduct had been brought against 
Abid Hussain by the Governor of Kandahar during Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 


133. On the 22nd February 1906, Lord Minto informed the Amir that he had 
heard of these charges against the British representative at Kandahar with very 
great r^et. Abid Hussain had denied the truth of the accusations made by the 
Governor of Kandahar, and, evidence in support of them being inconclusive, the 
Government of India were unable to r^ard them as established. But in view of 
the relations between Abid Hussain and the Governor, and as it was thought 
desirable that the name of the British representative at Kandahar should be above 
suspicion, it had been decided to replace Abid Hussain by another representative. 
As r^ards the charge concerning the two Kandahari women, an enquiry was 
being made and pending the result, Abid Hussain had been suspended from the 
service of Government. 


134. Later, on the 24th May 1906, His Excellency wrote again to the Amir , 
saying that Abid Hussain had failed to appear before the local authoriti^ at Quetta 
to answer the charges brought against him, and had instead tendered his resignation 
of the service of Government. His attendance could not be compelled unless it 
were decided to institute criminal proceedings against him ; but this it had been de- 
cided not to do, as the charges against him were not supported by evidence suffi- 
ciently strong to render a conviction in British law-courts probable. His res^na- 
tion, however, would not be accepted, and he would be dismissed from Government 
service, and care would be taken that he should never again hold a Government 
post, Eegret was again expressed that an officer of Government placed in a repre- 
sentative position in His Highness’s territory should have so far forgotten his duties 
to both Governments as to behave in this discreditable fashion. His Excellency 
trusted that His Highness would recognise that the complaints of his officials at 
Kandahar had been examined with great care, and that the punishment inflicted 
upon Mir Abid Hussain, which was the severest of which the circumstances of the 
case, according to British law, admitted, was an indication that no effort would be 
spared to ensure that the officers representing His Excellency in His Highness’s 
territory did not offend against the laws of decency and good conduct. 

135. On the recall of Abid Hussain from Kandahar Muhammad 6ul Kban was 
appointed to the post of British Representative there ; but Was obliged shortly after, 
owing to ill-health, to return to India. In May 1906, the Amir was informed, 
throi^h the British Agent at Kabul, that Muhammad Gul Khan had been granted 
three months’ leave and that Muhammad Ali Khan, Rana, a Sunni Muhammadan 
of respectable family at Hoshiarpur, had been selected to carry on Gul Khfin’s work 
for that period. The Amir had no objection to Muhammad Ali Khan’s appoint- 
ment ; but he complained that Gul Khan had caused an Afghan soldier to be beaten 
because the latter did not salute him, and he hoped that Gul Khan would not be 
sent back to Kandahar. This charge of misconduct was emphatically denied by 
Gul Khan, whose Kq>lanation was forwarded to the Amir, with a message that 
His Excellency the Viceroy would be glad if His Highness would furnish a statement 
of the evidence on which the charge was based, and would make such further enquiry 
as might be possible, with a view to checking the accuracy of the report made 
to His Highness from Kandahar. 

136. The Amir replied that he could not say whether the accusation against 
Gul Khan Was well founded, but that there was no doubt that Gul Khan was a man 
of depraved morals and foolishly proud, and His Highness d^ired that he ^ould not 
be sent back to Kandahar, as His Highness could not be responsible for his safety. 
The Amir added that he had no objection to a British news-writer being station^ 
at Kandahar, in accordance with previous custom, and requested to be informed 
of the antecedents of the man whom the Government of India proposed to appoint. 
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137. In view of tUs complaint against GnJ Khan, the Viceroy decided not to 
send him back Kandahar, but to confirm Muhammad M Eana m the appoiirt- 
ment: and His Excellency informed the Amii accordingly, and added that he 
honed that, seeing that he had ordered the transfer of Gul Khan m accordance 
with the Amr’s wishes, His Highness would, in future, cause very careful enqumy 
to be made before countenancing any complaints which he might receive from his 
ofacials at Kandahar against the British Representative, as His Excellency was not 
convinced that the accusation against Gul Khan was folly warranted. The Ai^ 
could not be more anxious than the Viceroy was himself that the condimt m the 
British Representative at Kandahar should be free from reproach ; but His High- 
ness would no doubt admit that the friendship between the two countries demand- 
ed that any charges made against him should be folly investigated. The Amir 
accepted Muhammad Ali Khan, Rana, as successor to Gul Khan ; and ^sured 
His Excellency that, in the event of any misbehaviour on the part of the British 

news-writers at Kandahar and Herat, His Majesty would not write about it until 

he had made full enquiries into the matter. 


138. About a year later, in November 1907, the British Representative at 
Kandahar, Muhammad Ali Khan, Eana, reported that a servant of the Agency, 
named Akbar, was assaulted by certain Afghans. Akbar’s story was that on the 
night of the 24th November, while taking water at a canal in the town, he Was warn- 
ed by a farstban, whose name he did not know, to abstain from using the canal ; a 
quanel ensued ; the faraiban was joined by two other men, one of whom Was named 
Mirza Kuli and they proceeded to beat Akbar. The British Representative 

stated that on proceeding to investigate the matter on the following morning, he 
found that the Afgan guard, which was ordinarily posted at the door of his house, 
had been replaced by a new guard from the Kotwali. He also learnt that a report 
had been made at the Kotwali that Akbar had attempted to commit a theft, 
and that he had been captured but subsequently escaped. Akbar, on being ques- 
tioned by the British Representative, emphatically denied the charge. He after- 
wards absconded. On the morning of the 27th November, Muhammad Ali Khan, 
Rana, heard that his own name had been coupled with that of Akbar in connection 
with this incident, and he suspected that the Kotwal and the Governor of Kandahar 
were Tnalnrig up a case against him. The British Agent at Kabul reported that the 
Governor of Kandahar informed the Amir that Muhammad Ali Khan, Rana, had 


been accused of visiting the house of a Woman at night, and a similar report was re- 
ceived from another source. Subsequently Muhammad Ali Khan reported that the 
Governor of Kandahar had compell^ him to remove from the house, which by long 
usage had come to be regarded as the official residence of the British Representa- 
tive, and which belonged to Muhammad Taki Khan, a pensioned servant of the 
Government of India, to whom rent for it was regularly paid. The Governor 
laid claim to the property, which he alleged had been forfeited to the Afghan 
Government. The quarters to which Muhammad AU Khan had been removed 
were most unsuitable and unhealthy. 


139. On the 31st December 1907 the Amir addressed the Viceroy in the matter, 
bringing grave charges of misconduct against Muhammad Ali Khan, Rana, 
and forwarding a petition signed by a large number of persons in support of 
these charges. After due enquiry. His Excellency informed the Amir that 
Muhammad Ali Edxan Rana had denied the charges which had been brought 
*^ainsthimMttoto,amdthat, after a very careful consideration of the case. His 
^cdlency found it impossible to regard the charges as proved. With reference 
to the action of the Governor of Kandahar in compelling Muhammad Ali Khan, 
Rana, to remove from the house which he had occupied, the Viceroy expressed 
surpribe at the action, and explained that the Governor’s claim to the house, 
i» property frafeited to the A^han Government, was wholly untenable. The tm- 
imital&ty ai^ unhealthy cormtion of the house to which Muharomad AJi Khan, 

, Rana, had bem removed was referred to, tmd the Amh was requested to issue orders 
&e Bnti^ Rquesmtative should be allowed to return at once to the house 
whhh he formerly occupied, and that no obstruction should be placed in the 
its occupation 1^ future holders of the appointment. 

I-' vi^ of the unfriendly attitude of the Govotuot of Kandahar 

&itKh Bepr^fmtative, and of the foot that the Amiy Paired that 
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another man should be appointed to the post, it was decided to recall 
Muhammad Ali Khan, Rani, to India and to replace him by Hussain Ali 
an official who was employed in the British Consulate at Turbat-i-Haidari in 
Persia. The Amir was informed that Hussain Ali was a Sunni by religion and a 
native of Sialkot, and that he was a man of excellent character. If His Majesty 
accepted this nomination, Hussain Ali would be directed to proceed to Kandahar. 
Some time must elapse before the new incumbent could reach Kandahar ; mean- 
while it was proposed that Muhammad Ali Khan Rana shordd remain there, and 
the Amir was asked to send instructions for his proper treatment during the 
interval. 

141. In December 1908, a report was received from the British Representative 
regarding the arrest by the authorities at Kandahar of one of his messengers, named 
Abdul Nabi. On the night of the 5th-6th December, three sepoys were despatched 
to the house of the messenger with orders to efEect his arrest. On hearing of this 
the next morning, Muhammad Ali Khan, Rana, wrote to the Governor asking if he 
had ordered the man’s arrest, and what were the charges against him. The Gover- 
nor replied that the man had been arrested in accordance with the orders of the 
Amir, and was being despatched to Kabul, and that it was probable that some 
persons had complained against Abdul Nabi at Kabul, and he had, therefore, been 
smnmoned to answer the charges in their presence. Muhammad Ali Khan, Rana, 
thereupon again wrote to the Governor pointing out that he (the British Re- 
presentative) should have been informed before the messenger was arrested, or 
should have been given an opportunity of settling accounts with the man before he 
was despatched to Kabul ; and asking for a personal interview with the Governor. 
The latter replied that, as the man was a subject of the Afghan Government, the 
British Representative had no right to make enquiries about him. The Governor 
added that had Muhammad Ali Khan, Rana, been previously informed, the latter 
might have contrived to conceal the man. The Governor declined to grant the 
British Representative an interview. 

142. On the 5th February 1909, the Viceroy wrote to the Amir inviting TTia 
Majesty’s attention to His Excellency’s letter of the 8th July 1908, to which no 
reply had been received, and informing him of the report which had reached 
the Govenoment of India concerning the arrest of Abdul Nabi. The Vice- 
roy further said : — “ 

“ It is unnecessary to enter into the details of the correspondence, for I am confident 
that Your Majesty will agree with me that, no matter what may have been the offence of 
which Abdul Nabi was accused — and that is a subject on which I have no information — ^he 
should not have been arrested in a way which showed such disr^ard to my representative 
as almost to disgrace him in a public manner. I have no doubt that Your Majesty will 
issue suitable orders, and that I shall have no cause for complaint in future. But the incident 
brings into prominence the desirability of making new arrangements, and I take the oppor- 
tunity of asking for an early reply to my letter of the 8th Jtdy.” 

143. In reply, the Amir agreed to the recall of Muhammad Ali Khan, Rana, 
and asked for farther particulars regardii^ the character and faxnily of Hussain 
Ali Khan, nominated by the Government of India to succeed him. In regard to the 
house of Muhammad Taki Eihan in Kandahar, His Majesty said that although he 
regarded the property as forfeited to the Government of A%hanistan, he did 
not wish to acquire it without paying for it ; and he offered its value as fixed by 
the local officials viz., Rs. 9,134 KandaharL 

144. Thereupon further particulars were funushed to the Amir as to Saiyid 

Hussian Khan’s family and tribe, but as His Majesty ultimately objected to the 
man on the ground of his beii^ a Shia, the Viceroy agreed to nominate instead 
one Saifulla Khan, Tahsildar of Nushki in Baluchistan. And in re^rd to the 
other ihatters, it was explained to the Amir that Muhammad Taki Khan’s house 
was reported to be worth much more than the sum offered for it ; and it was stated 
that it was desirable that the British R^resentafive should be acccunihodated in 
K fl.uila.haT in a manner becoming his position, and that he should ^her be allowed 
to continue to occupy Muhammad Taki Khan’s property, or that His Maj^ty 
should, in exchange therefor accord a house and garden of conre^vonding value 
and extent elsewhere, in a suitable quarter of Kandahar, as a r^dence for the 
British Representative. • . . . 
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145. In a letter of the 25th May 1910 the Amir accepted the nonunation 
of Saifulla On the 31st May Mohammad Ali Khan, Eana, arrived at 

Chaman j and on the 12th Jnly Saifulla Khan left for Kandahar. 

146 On the 5th September 1906, the Viceroy wrote to the Amir that Khan 

Bahadur Yakub Ali Khan, British Re- 
(3) Herai. presentative at Herat, was, owing to old 

age, retiring from service, and it was proposed to select as his successor Muham- 
mad Aslam 'K'hftTi, who was at that time British A^ent at Karez, and who had 
acted for Yakub Ali Khan for three months in 1905. His Excellency trusted 
that His Highness would accord his approval to Muhammad Aslam !l^an’s 
appointment, and would instruct the Afghan oflBicials to treat him with the 
courtesy to which he was entitled. The Amir replied on the 20th December, 
accepting the appointment of Muhammad Aslam Khan, and saying that instruc- 
tions had been issued to the Governor of Herat accordingly. 


147. In August 1907, Muhammad Aslam Khan reported that the Amir had 
ordered that no one should be allowed to visit the British news-writer. This restric- 
tion was in pursuance of apohcy, which had been followed in the time of Muham- 
mad Aa1a.Tn Khau’s predecessor, when an Afghan guard had been placed over the 
house of the news-writer. In May 1910, Muhammad Aslam Khan reported that 
an additional guard had been stationed close to his house. He was unaware of 
the reason for this extra precautionary measure ; but thought that it might be 
connected with the impending arrival in Herat of certain persons, whom the 
AmiT had deputed to keep His Majesty informed of the state of affairs there. 


148. In a letter, dated the 21st July 1908, the Amir informed the Government 

of Indfs thst Sstdar Muhammad Ismail 
H.. AIth» En., I. Lli.. Khan, the Afghan Envoy in India, had been 

recalled and that Haji Shah Beg Khan had been appointed in his place. The Haji 
arrived in Simla on the 9th September, bearing a letter from His Majesty in which 
he defined the duties that devolved on Haji Shah Beg as Envoy. The letter, with 
some presents from the Amir, was presented to His Excellency the Viceroy by 
the Hajiat an interview which was accorded to the latter on the 19th September. 
His Excellency wrote to the Amir acknowledging the letter and presents. 


149. Sardar Muhammad Ismail Khan, who was summoned to Kabul on relin- 
quishii^his duties in India, wrote to Sardar Abdul Kuddus Khan, the Itimad-ud- 
Daula, to the effect that no good would result from his returning to Kabul, and 
that he intended to settle in India, where he would continue to work in the inter- 
ests of the Afghan Government by endeavouring to promote the good-will of the 
prii^ipal Muhammadans of t^ country toward the Afghan throne. The Amir 
n^nifested his displeasure with Sardar Muhammad Ismail Elhan by confiscating 
his property in Afghanistan, and dismissing his relations from service. 


160. The disturbances on the frontier, which culminated in the despatch of a 

Anxious dtnafion in India due to a state P'uutive e:^edition against the Mohmands 
of anarelqr and unrest in Afghanistan com- m 1908 {vvie North-West Frontier Sum- 

a atate of 

ironttwWhes. aad fanaticism m Afghamstan and with 

A* V « 1 ? strong anti-European feeling. At the 

A%ha n Ckinrt itself counsels were divided on the burning question of ghaza. A 
jwwetfol party, ^headed by Sardar Nasrulla Khan urged on the Amir the inadvis- 
abili^ of resi^ang the wave of fanaticism, which impelled the majority of the 
pe<^le to cry i^x glma, while another party advised ffis Majesty that anv imma- 
tnre ^taon B^t ^It m his downfall, and that, if he resolved to enibark on 
hostilities mth the BntiA Government, he should assure himself that he had the 
support of his own pec^le, and of the more important trans-border,,tribes. 

prevailed in the vicinity of Kabul, spread 
*0 Khost, 4ere the Alghan 
Kurram. Sardar Nasrulla K^n’s 
the frontier tribes on the British 
the bmder. Or^zai Mulla, who had been attending tribal jirgas and 
informed the Oiief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier 
Promse that there was great activity among the TirahMuUahs, who were yell 
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provided witlk money, and declared that they were acting under orders from Kabul. 
They urged the tribesmen to prepare for war, and promised that they would be 
supported by Afghan troops. Information received from another source credited 
the Amir with having written to certain independent tribes, inviting them to join 
the gkazis. The Orakzai MuUa stated that there was no disagreement between 
the Amir and Sardar Nasrulla Khan, that His Majesty was convinced that the Bri- 
tish and Russian Governments had agreed to crush Afgh anis tan on the first oppor- 
tunity, and that he believed that war was inevitable : the Amir’s policy was to 
rouse the frontier tribes, and trust to a rising of the seditious party in India. 
On the 2nd September 1908, Sardar Nasrulla Khan discussed the political situation 
with Mir Sahib Jan, Mulla, who had associated himself with the Afghans during 
the frontier disturbances of 1908, and suggested that a campaign against the 
British should be started simultaneously from different parts of the border. At 
an interview with the Amir in October, Mir Sahib Jan suggested that the presence 
of learned Mullas among the frontier tribes, or in the vicini y of independent 
territory, was essential to keep alive the feelings of animosity which had been 
engendered in the tribesmen against the British Government, The suggestion 
was approved, and arrangements were made to give effect to it. 

1£2. The foregoing information was based largely on reports furnished to the 
Intelligence Branch, Army Head Quarters, and though of an alarmist nature, 
the Government of India in its practical treatment of the situation exercised a 
careful restraint, which judged by later events proved to be fully justified. 

153. With the departure of the Amir and his Court to Jalalabad for th e winter 
the scene of further intrigues with the trans-border tribes was transferred to that 
city, where jirgas of Mohmands, AJridis, Shinwaris, and of Khans from Ningrahar 
were received in Durbar by both the Amir and his brother, Sardar Nasrulla Kha n, 
and adjured to unite under the banner of Islam against the Feringhis ; while the 
Mulla faction, of which Sardar Nasrulla Khan was formally installed as leader, 
was publicly given a mandate to extend its influence over the frontier tribes. Dis- 
quieting concomitants of this political propaganda against the British Government 
were a great stimulus in the arms traffic in Afghanistan, and signs of general law- 
lessness and unrest in the country. The Amir on the eve of his return to Jalalabad 
referred publicly in Durbar to the arms trade, and said that it was incumbent on 
every man in the country to provide himseK with a weapon; while report had it 
that all order was at an end, and that the people were becoming fearless of the 
Amir, who appeared to have become a mere puppet in the hands of the fanatical 
Mulla faction, which now occupied a very dangerous ascendency in the country. 


164. Meantime, while intrigues were being prosecuted at Jalalabad, under the 

very eye of the Amir, against the British 
Conspiracy against the Amir. ^ Government, a plot had been discovered at 

Kabul on the 1st March 1909, which had for it object the assassination of the Amir 
and his sous Inayatulla Khan and Amanulla. 


165. It appears that the conspiracy came to the knowledge of the Amir within 
a few days of the date planned for its execution. The chief informant was a 
Mulla, named Minhaj-ud-mn. Public feeling at first favoured the belief that 
Sardar Nasrulla Khan was implicated, a theory which was subsequently 
discredited owing to evidence that the Sardar was enjoying the Amir’s confidence, 
and was helping actively at Jalalabad in the interests of His Majesty. Suspicion 
fell on Bibi Halima, the mother of Sardar Umar Jan ; and Doctor Abdul Ghani, 
Principal of the Habibiya College at Kabul, who was credited with having 
engineered the plot with the idea of instituting parliamentary govemmenc in 
Afghanistan, was arrested along with many others. 

156. The Amir returned to Kabul on the 22nd April 1909, and forthwith held a 
Durbar, and delivered a speech in which he dwelt on the boons conferred by him on 
the country and the people since his accession — ^in making remission of revenue 
and fines which had remained unpaid for many years together ; in bringmg back 
to their country and restoring to their estates refugees who had long lived in exile ; 
and in showing indulgence to the people in many ways. He remarked that, in 
the face of all this, he did not understand why attempts were beirg made on 
his life. Within his recollection he had never done evil to any person, whether 
an alien or a resident of Afghanistan. With regard to the suspected conspirators, 
he said that he had given the matter his consideration, and would do what he 


deemed best. 
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157. Tlie Amir also inspected Hs troops, and was mncli pleased witli their 
efl&ciency in drill and discipline on parade. He said that he was glad to see that 
the condition of the Afghan army showed considerable improvement, and he 
was confident that they would always maintain their reputation for bravery and 
devotion. His Majesty then referred to the conspiracy against the throne, and 
asked the troops whether they would stand by him. All declared that they were 
perfectly happy under his benign rule. The Amir praised the lovyal conduct of his 
troops and dismissed them with many commendations. 

158. Early in June it was reported that a Commission, which had been 
appointed to try Dr. Abdul Ghani and his relations on a charge of complicity in 
the plot against the Ami r had found them not guilty, and recommended their 
release. They also represented to the Amir that the conspiracy was the outcome 
of the introduction of modern education into Afghanistan, and that in order to 
avoid such difficulties in future the study of English literature should not be 
allowed in the Habibiya College at Kabul. 

159. The Amir , however, ordered that a thorough iaquiry should be made, and 
that no one should be punished without a previous reference to a council of Mul- 
las, who shoidd give their decision according to Muhammadan law. Eventually 
an official account of the conspiracy was issued, stating that it had been much ex- 
aggerated and that it was merely the beginning of a reform movement ; and the 
Bibi Ha lim a was publicly exonerated from compKcity in the plot. 

160. On the 1st December 1909, His Excellency the Viceroy addressed 
a communication to the Amir on behalf of the relatives of a British Tmlian 
subject, who was being detained in prison, in connection with the conspiracy, and 
expressed a hope that His Majesty would see that this In di an family, who were 
British subjects, received justice, and that they were not treated with inhumanity. 
No reply has been received to this communication. 

161. Reports continued to be received to the effect that Sardar Nasrulla Khan's 
intrigues with the frontier tribes, and the traffic in arms were both being prosecuted 
with great vigour. It would perhaps be tedious to notice these proceedings in any 
further detail here ; it is enough to state that they assumed considerable propor- 
tions and constituted for the remainder of the period under review a great source 
of trouble and anxiety to Lord Minto's Government. 


162. The illicit arms traffic was almost entirely carried on from Maskat and the 
The Anns Traffic. Persian Gulf, and the subject is therefore 

. . r o -B treated in detail in the Persian Gulf section 

of the Summary. But notice may be taken here of certain correspondence 
which passed with the Secretary of State on the subject of the arms traffic, with 
particular reference to the Amir s connection with it. 

163 On the Uth Augugj 1908, the Secretary of State forwarded a copy of a 
despatch fromMr. MarW His Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires, Tehran, regarcW the 
arms traffic through Persian territory to Afghanistan. Mr. Marliug ^referrld to 
the case of a large Afghan caravan, conveying arms through Persian territorv 
havmg made attacks on officials of the Indo-Euronean TAlfm.oBi. rl 
The Secreta^ of State remarked that it seemed desirable to iilive^at?oX''Si 
stanc^g with the -A-our before the next caravan season, since the nrobabilitv of 
attacks upon the officials of the Indo-European Telee'ra-nli "nA-narf ^4- a ^ 
other Briti* person, and inWts>1SrcoS?b^SS“ Hr^dTo? 

teqnired for arSing the peoplfof l^h^^ ^ ™ 

SgS flSIhetS tsTe ““a SV 

Amir regarding the iliicit arms traffl. J. e^ebange of views with the 



^ — ieiog devise/ f<n 

beyond i‘ was 

le^ dated the llth SeXS^iW IS Woral. His Majesty in a 

with U. taiders, who wS^L tot&enoe 

««mmguue people of Afghanistan; the import of 
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arms into A%lianistan was allowed free of duty, and the trade at Kabul had been 
openly encouraged by Sardar Xasrulla Khan and the Afghan authorities. At 
least 30,000 breech-loading rifles and three million cartridges had been imported 
into Afghanistan and tribal territory during a period of 18 months which ended 
in August 1908, and the price of rifles and ammunition had fallen greatly. The 
Amir considered that he was entitled to import arms under the terms of the 
Durand Agreement, which laid down that the Government of India would “ raise 
no objection to the purchase and import of munitions of war,” and this view 
was accepted by Sir Louis Dane in his letter to the Amir, dated the 20th March 
1905. The Government of India observed that the Amir evidently preferred 
that the arms should reach his country through Persia. They thought that it 
might become necessary shortly to draw the Amir's attention to the fact that 
the arms were reaching the tribesmen in independent territory ; but they con- 
sidered that it would be impolitic to raise the question at present, though they 
shared the Secretary of State’s views as to the gravity of the situation. 

166. The Secretary of State replied, on the 29th September, 1908, observing 
that there was an obvious difference between the purchase of arms by the Amir him- 
self for distribution to his people under a system for which he would be responsible, 
and his permitting the population to procure arms in unlimited quantities by un- 
controlled private enterprise. His Lordship, while further desiring the Govern- 
ment of India to consider whether a suggestion might be made to the Amir that 
he should concert measures with Government for substituting legitimate means 
of satisfying his wants and those of his people in place of the present illegal traffic, 
agreed that His Majesty should not be addressed at present. 

166. The Secretary of State’s wish, just alluded to above, to see measures taken 

to substitute legitimate means for sup- 
Faciirties afforded to the Afghaa Govern- plying the Amir and his people with arms 
ment for the import of munitions of war. ammunition, in the place of the exist- 

ing illegal traffic already described leads 
to a consideration of the mcreased facilities which the Government of India had 
for some three yearn previously been according the Afghan Government for the 
import into Afghanistan of munitions of war. One of the first letters received by 
the Viceroy from the Amir, after His Excellency’s arrival in India announced the 
appointment of one AzmuUa Khan as an Agent for the expeditious carrying on 
of business corinected with the purchase of arms and war materials for the Afghan 
State from British traders. His Highness observed that the Viceroy was aware 
that the Government of Afghanistan stood in great need of arms and materials 
required for the arms factory, and that it would be “ impossible to safeguard 
that Government against danger from the enemy, without making any arrange- 
ments and strengthening the country ”. Accordingly, Azimulla Khan had been 
appointed, in order to avoid the delay that had occurred in the past in the trans- 
action of the business in question. On the 7th December, Lord Minto thanked 
His Highness for the information and said that steps would be taken to make known 
the appointment to the officers concerned. 

167. In a. letter to the Foreign Secretary, dated the 4th February 1906, the 
Amir expressed his ^atitude for theaction taken ; and, 'in compliance with a further 
request from His Highnesss, Azimulla Khan was permitted to despatch for TTk 
Highness’s inspection and approval samples obtained from British firms in India 
of rifles and pistols of any kind up to a total number of 200 weapons, with 100 
rounds of ammunition for each The number of the latter was subsequently io- 
creased to 300 rounds. Permission was also accorded for the despatch to Kabul 
of 1,000 Mauser pistols, and 500,000 rounds of ammunition for them. AzhnuUa 
Khan was also allowed occasionally to try sample rifles on the Government range 
at Karachi. 

168. In November 1905, the Government of India gave orders that all firms 
engaged in the busing of supplying arms to the Amir should be warned that the 
export to Afghanistan of ammunition prohibited by the Hague Convention was 
forbidden. As it was practically impossible to enumerate aU the types ='of bullets 
which might be held to be debarred under the 'articles of the Convention, it was 
decided in April 1906 that no small ama and ammunition for the Amir should be 
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detained on account of doubt as to its admissibility for use in war, except sucb as 
having bullets with a steel, copper, or cupronickel outer covering and of a greats 
^meter than -250, had not the point of the bullet completely cov^ed by such 
envelope, or which had the envelope sKt or pierced at the sid^. In the meantime 
arms Ld ammunition were being supphed to the Amu by Enghsh firms, and 

consenthadbeengiveninJunel906,with the approval of the Goyer^ent of 

India to samples of the Government short rifle being sent to him and, in the event 
of this pattern weapon meeting with his approval, to the subsequent supply of 
10,000 to 20,000 of them for the Government of Afghamstan. 

169. In consequence of a complaint made by the Amir that, owing to the cases 
containiug arms and ammunition being opened at Bombay for examination by the 
Indian Customs authorities, arms imported by him through Inma arrived m a 
rusty condition, the Government of India addressed him pomtmg out that 
this examination was necessary to ensure that the consignments arriving 
in India actually comprised the arms which had been ordered by the Afghan Gov- 
ernment and also, in the case of cartridges, that the exporters had not supplied 
bullets which might be held to be debarred under the terms of the Hague Con- 
vention. The Amir was informed that in communication with His Majesty's 
Government an arrangement had been proposed whereby consignments of arms 
and ammunition exported for the Afghan State would pass through India 
without the cases being opened in that country. But the Amir had not replied 
accepting this arrangement before he visited India early in 1907. On that occa- 
sion, as already stated (page 5) he spoke to the Foreign Secretary at Agra 
on the subject, and also asked that all arms and ammunition which he might pur- 
chase in England should undergo the same test and examination as was im- 
posed in the case of arms made for the British Government ; and he was informed 
that His Majesty’s Government were willing to do what was practicable in the 
matter. 


170. About two months later, March 20, 1907, the Foreign Secretary wrote to 
the Amir forwarding a memorandum, which had been drawn up by His Majesty's 
Government for the information and guidance of manufacturers and exporters 
with a view to enanring that consignments of arms and ammunition exported for 
the Afghan State should pass through India without any opening of the cases in 
this country. In r^ard to the question of the testing in England of arms and 
ammunition intended for the Amir, he was informed that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment had been asked to arrange for the examination of 25 per cent, only, selected 
at random, as approved by hun and that they had also been asked, in accordance 
V ith the Amir’s wishes, to have the qi. ality tf the co dite used in the cartridges 
tested, as well as to make sure that the bullets were not of a prohibited pattern. 


I7l. To this the Amir replied (April 27, 1907) accepting the arrangements made. 
But meantime His Majesty had entered into a contract with Messrs. Treacher 
& Co., of Bombay, for the supply to him of 10,000 short Lee-Enfield rifles of the 
British Government pattern, and ten million cordite cartridges ; and in connection 
with this order the Secretary of State intimated that the manufacturers repre- 
sented that, if the usual inspection was insisted on, even to the limited number 
proposed, they could not produce rifles up to the required standard at the price 
which had been arranged with the Anur. On this information being communicat- 
ed to the Amir on the 28th April, _ he replied insisting on the rifles being tested 
according to the usual inspection in the case of similar weapons supplied to the 
BritiA Government. Messrs. Treacher & Co. were informed of the Amir’s views, 
and were told that the matter rested between themselves and him, and that the 
Govemmfflit of India declined to accept any responsibility in connection with the 
contract, to which tixey were in no way a party. The Amir was informed of this 
decision in a letter from Ae Foreign Secretary (Sir L. Dane) on the 5th June 1907.f 
Messrs. Treacher & Co. subsequently wrote to the Government of India stating 
that they had written to the Amir to the efiect that they understood that the test 
^hidi was required to ^ applied to the arms was uot a detailed test comprising 
Jhe examination of each separate part of the rifle, but only an examination of the 
qomplete w^pon, and asking His Majesty to allow the arms to be made in accord- 
wiHL wiis view, or to pay for the detailed test, if he really wished to have this, 
recaved by M^srs. Treacber & Co. from the Amir, and they stated 
had si^pended operations, and that delay in complying with the 
Aanr^ oedes' was likely to ensue. In these circumstances, the finn asked 
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tlie Government of India to assist them in the matter. In reply, their attention 
was invited to the communication in which they were informed that Government 
declined to accept any responsibility in connection with the contract, and that 
the matter was left to them to settle with the Amir. 

172. The contract was not finally fulfilled until January 1908, but in 
accordance with the Amir ’s request, the Government of India paid in May 1907 
the whole amount of the order to Messrs. Treacher, in advance, as a charge against 
the Amir ’s subsidy. 

173. Other instances too were numerous of Government’s generous policy 
towards the Amir, in his efforts to perfect the armament of his State. Hitherto 
it had in accordance with His Majesty’s wishes, been customary to accept his 
signature only as authority for exempting consignments of arms from a road 
from restrictions under the Arms Act, and from the payment of customs duty. In 
May 1907 the Government of India allowed a consignment of cartridges to pass 
from Bombay under the signature of the Amir’s son, Sardar Amanulla Khan. 
This action was taken in order to avoid possible inconvenience to the Amir, who 
was then on tour, and, in a letter, dated the 28th May 1907, he was asked whether 
he desired that aimilar orders for arms and ammunition should be complied with 
on the authority of any other signature than his own, or whether the practice 
approved by him in February 1906, xmder which his own signature or seal was 
required, should be maintained. Ko reply was received from the Amir ; and a 
gimila-r case having arisen in November 1907 in connection with some arms and 
ammunition ordered by Sardar Nasrulla Khan, the Amir was informed on the 9th 
November that this consignment had also been allowed to pass, and he was 
requested to send an early answer to the enquiry made in the previous letter. 

174. But no answer came ; and on the 2nd June 1908, the Bombay Govern- 
ment reported that a further small consignment of arms and ammunition had 
been imported by Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co., under an order bearing 
the seal of Sardar Nasrulla Khan. The Government of India ordered the deten- 
tion of the consignment, and wrote to the Amir on the 20th June, informing him 
accordingly. His Majesty’s attention was invited to the previous correspondence, 
and he was told that, in the absence of any further expression of his wishes, it 
was necessary to adhere to the practice which was approved by him in 1906. 

175- In August 1908, Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co. were granted 
permission to clear the consignment from the Customs House, on condition that it 
would not be forwarded to Kabul, until receipt of further orders. In February 
1909, the firm stated that they had been informed by Dost Muhammad KKan, the 
Afghan Agent at Karachi, that he had received advices from Afghanistan to the 
effect that orders were being signed by Sardar Nasrulla Khan, and that there 
should be no necessity for the Amir’s signature. The firm also intimated that, 
when the Amir visited India, he permitted Sardar Nasrulla Khan to sign all orders 
on his behalf, which the Sardar had been doing up to the present. The Bombay 
Government were requested to inform Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co. that 
the Amir had not replied to the reference which had been made to him, and that, 
until a reply was received, permission could not be granted to the. firm to forward 
to Kabul the arms and ammunition in question. 

176. In April 1908, Messrs. Treacher & Co. of Bombay reported that they had. 
received an order from the Amir to obtain quotations for brass gun-cartridges made 
by the Polte Company of Magdeburg, and also for cartridge cases for Hotchkiss, 
guns. The firm, having applied to the Goveriment of India for permission to 
execute the order, were granted permission to import and forward to Kabul the- 
folio-wing samples, viz . : — 

1,000 3-pounder brass empiy cartridge cases. 

1,000 5 jj 9)1 » 

BOO 6 99 if n » 

BOO 9 ff if 9f 9T 

177. The Government of India requested to be informed of any ordera that 
might result. 

178. On the 21st February 1909, the Amir wrote to the Gbvemment of India 
saying that he was “ much interested in the holding of military manoeuvres and 
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sham fights for the training of the troops of the Afghan Government, and, 
for this pmp)Ose, he desired to be supplied, on payment, with 400,000 empty 
cartridges ’SOS bore, with caps mounted on them for magazine rifles. 

179. The Government of India agreed to the request, and informed His Majes- 
ty that the cost of the consignment would be Es. 15,600 exclusive of packing and 
transit. 


180. The Amir expressed himself pleased ; and was informed in September 
1909 that the cartridges were read.y for him at Peshawar. Subsequently the 
actual value of the cartridges and packing (the Amir's Agent paid the transit 
charges) was found to come to only Es. 15,471-15-0 ; and His Majesty was informed 
accordingly, and told that the sum was being debited to his subsidy account. 

181. Among the munitions of war, which the Amir purchased through Messrs. 

. Treacher & Co., was a large quantity of 
munulaetiire of cor- cordite rifle ammunition. The risk attend- 

mg the storage of this explosive were men* 
tioned to the Amir during his visit to India ; and on the 17th May 1907, the 
Foreign Secretary forwarded to His Majesty a set of rules, which had been drawn 
up by the Ordnance Department, on the subject. It was observed that some 
of the precautions might strike the Amir as being unnecessarily trivial ; but it 
was explained to His Majesty that they were not so in reality, and that expe- 
rience had proved how very desirable it was to enforce them. He was advised 
to introduce the rules wherever cordite was stored in Afghan territory. 

182. The Amir replied on the 14th July, expressing his gratitude for the infor- 
mation which had been supplied to him ; but he added that proper arrangements 
had a'ready been made, and necessary precautions taken for the ‘ ‘ protection 
and keeping of arms and ammunition entrusted to the arsenals of the Afghan, 
Government" “Nevertheless," the Amir said, “the rules forwarded by you 
have increased the said precautions." 


183. On the 4th March 1908, the Amir wrote to His Excellency the Viceroy 

Prowad m»id.etu» ol ..rill. «id ^ 

smokeless powder In Afghanirfan cordite and sinokeless powder manufactured 

in the factories at Kabul, and he asked 
for the services of two workmen to instruct his people in this business. 

184. After consultation with the military authorities, His Excellency the 
Viceroy informed the Amir on the 29th April 1908 that the production of these 
explosives required much skilled labour and technical knowledge, in addition to 
complicated machinery, and that it would be impossible to supply His Majesty 
with workmen, who would be of use to him. His Excellency said that he had been 
told that the ejection of a cordite fectory would cost 40 lakhs. If, however. His 
Majesty thought fit to send to India any Afghan expert he might select. His Excel- 
lency would be very gkd to assist him to obtain instruction and information at 
om faotorie^ or he would be furnished with samples of explosives for examination 
a Kabul* The Viceroy added tbat if tbe Amir sent a representative, Lord 

KitehenCT womd take care that he received a thorough instruction. The Amir 

rephed that he wodd send workmen as suggested ; but he never did so, and the 
cknrespondence m the matter ended. 


185 . In February 1909 the Amir wrote to the Viceroy, asking that permission 

ooia oi- TToi^,,! j TT- n/r • sporting arms and ammumtion for 

informed that there was no objection to the 
$5 ar^ and ammunition purchased in India for 
.to smooth bore shot guns, pSwder, cartridges, and 

was asked to inform 
^ permanently 

l^^m Bnteh India) with whonj, the dealers in Kabul proposed to transact 


f 1^09) the names of the two 
traders, and said that he had taken written agreements from them binding 
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tliem to restrict tlieir dealings solely to sporting arms and ammunition. His 
Majesty further stated that these dealers would make their purchases ifrom 
Messrs. Treacher & Co. 

187. On this it was arranged that on each occasion when the two Afgha n 
traders in question made a selection of guns, &e., they were to send full particmars 
to the Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, and apply for an export license and 
that until they received this, their purchases could not be taken delivery of. 

188. These conditions were fully explained to the Amir’s Envoy, and by him 
to the two traders ; and the Bombay Government were duly informed of the arrange- 
ment. 

189. Subsequently, the two A%han traders were allowed to extend their 
purchases of arms throughout India under certain restrictions, instead of being 
mnited to dealings with Messers. Treacher only. 

190. The recruitment of Hazaras for the Indian army, which commenced on 
Recrmtment of Hazaras for the Indian S' definite scale in 1902, had always been 

army. Treatment of Hazara sepoys on leave viewed by the Afghan Government with 
In Afghanistan. much disfevour; and it led, in 1905, to 

attempts on the part of the Kandahar officials to repatriate the Hazaras serving 
in the regiments stationed in Baluchistan. In addition to grants of land, takavi 
advances, and service in the Afghan army, which were offered as inducements to 
Hazara deserters or emigrants, the Governor of Kandahar discontinued the issue 
of passports to the families of Hazara sepoys of the Indian army desirous of 
visiting India. This caused great inconvenience to the sepoys concerned ; and 
the Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan, at the request of the military 
authorities, endeavoured to induce the Governor to recommence the issue of pass- 
ports, but that official, in spite of the numerous precedents quoted to him, main- 
tained that as his records were silent on the subject, he could not issue passports 
without orders from the Amir. Steps were taken through the Afghan Envoy to 
obtain the concession, but without success; and Sir Henry McMahon, when on 
tour with the Amir in India, was instructed to broach the subject to Hia Majesty 
if an opportunity offered, but was unable to do so. 

191. On the 14th June 1907, the Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan 
represented that under orders issued by the mihtary authorities in 1897, native 
soldiers, who were subjects of the Amir, were not granted leave to visit their homes, 
unless they first obtained permits to enter Afghanistan, and that, moreover, they 
were obliged to obtain these permits themselves. In view of the want of suc- 
cess which had attended all attempts to obtain passes for Afghans serving in the 
Indian army and desiring to visit Afghanistan, and for their families in that country 
who wished to enter India, Sir H. McMahon considered that the men could not be 
expected to obtain passes themselves, and he suggested that the orders of 1897 
should be cancelled, and that the men should be allowed to proceed to Afghanis- 
tan on leave at their own risk, each soldier being granted a certificate from his 
regiment showing who he was. It was also suggested that the time had arrived 
when some representation on the subject should be made to the Amir; other- 
wise recruitiug for Hazara regiments would receive a severe check. 

192. The Government of India, while agreeing with the Agent to the Governor- 
General that a representation to the Amir would be desirable, considered that the 
time was not opportune for addressing him in the matter, and they were also of 
opinion that, until a better understanding had been arrived at with His Majesty 
on the question of the enlistment of Hazaras in the Indian army, the orders issued 
by the military authorities in 1897 should be cancelled. It was decided that the 
position should be explained to Hazaras on enlistment. 

193. With a view to encourage the enlistment of Hazaras in the Indian 
army, endeavours have been made since March 1907, /to establish a colony of these 
tribesmen on the Anambar lands in Loralai. 

194. While in India, the AmiT asked for the loan’of the service of Mr. H. H. 
The Amir’s wish to employ European Hayden, of the Geological Survey Depart- 

experts. ment, with a view to the examination of the 

mineral wealth of Afghanistan. He also applied to the Govemmort of India for 
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i}li6 S6rvic6s of Bi r&ilwEty ©nginoor to Isy & iSrilw&y lino from KsiTdtiI to tlio cooil 
mine at Ghorband, with a branch line to his new fort at Jabl-nl-Seraj ; and he 
also asked for a canal engineer, a veterinary officer, a landscape gardener, a, horse 
training and racing expert, an expert in cann^ fruit, and an expert in inocula- 
ting cattle for rinderpest and other cattle diseases. 

1P5. On the 28th February 1907, the Secretary of State authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to promise assistance to the Amir in engaging for him suitable ser- 
vants ; but with the exception of Mr. Hayden, Mr. Morley considered it undesirable 
to lend the Amir the services of officers of Government, and, in any case, he thought 
it would be well to supply them gradually, looking to the possible contingencies 
of the Amir’s death, accidents, and disturbances, and the risk of arousing Eus- 
sian suspicions. The Government of India represented that it was a matter of 
the utmost importance to them to ensure that the expert sent to advise on rail- 
way matters between the Hindu Kush and Kabul should be strictly British. If 
in consequence of their refusal to give him an expert, the Amir engaged, as he 
could do, a foreigner, the results might, the Government of India thought, be 
disastrous. As regards other experts, it was proposed gradually to provide non- 
officials or Indians, if the Amir would accept these, but as regards the Eailway 
Engineer, the Government of India urged the appointment of Mr. W. A. Johns 
of the Public Works Department, Railways, in whose skill, judgment, and tact 
they had complete confidence. The Secretary of State assented to this proposal 
on the 4th March. The Amir in the meantime had engaged in India a non-official 
coal mining engineer, a chauffeur, and a wine expert. 


196. Mr. Johns proceeded to Peshawar, on the 24th March, and, while waiting 
there to be summoned by the Amir to Kabul, a report was received that the coal 
mine at Ghorband which had been examined by Mr. Hayden had proved to be 
practically worthless on account of the poorness of the seams, and bad quality of 
the coal. Pending the result of a further search for coal by Mr. Hayden, the Amir 
decided that Mr. Johns should not take up his appointment under the Af ghan 
Government. Mr. Johns accordingly returned to his ordinary duties. 

197. Before the Amir started on his tour in Afghanistan in May 1907, he 
instructed Mr. Hayden to undertake the systematic examination of all the coal 
outcrops in Ghorband, Saighan, and Andarab, with a view to reporting on the 
quantity and quality of the coal, and the facilities for rail or other means of com- 
munications between the coal fields and Kabul. Mr. Hayden had already pro- 
nounced the Ghorband mi ne to be useless ; and so he now visited Saighan, and 
a place called Kamard, where he collected specimens of coal. He also discovered 
at Kalu, near Bamian, a hill range of iron-ore, which he described as the finest 
of its kind he had ever seen. He did not visit Andarab and Panjsher, as he was 
subsequently prohibited from going to these places. He returned to Kabul on 
the 29th July 1907. 


198. Durmg a period of nearly seven months’ stay in Afghanistan, Mr. Hayden 
had been allowed to do only two months’ work, and that not in new or unknown 
country. He thought that from the purely economic point of view, the results were 
perhaps satisfactory, or would be so in any other country ; but that from the sci- 
entific point of view, he had done little more than confirm and amplify the work 
pf othera ; and that from the exploratory point of view, his additions to the know- 
ledge of the_ country were extremely small. This, Mr. Hayden said, was due 
to the simpicion and distrust with which a servant of the Governmmit of India 
r^arded by all Afghan officials, not excluding the Amir himself. As a result, 
Jfc. Hayden s short tour had been rigidly confined within the narrowest possible 
mmte compatible with such inv^tigations as appeared to the Amir to be special- 


geological exploration was finished in 
Sytenber 19^, and hpided to S^r Nasrufia Khan ; and he was granted an 

December, when the report was discussed. 
^ Majesty w^ sa^ed that owing to transport difficulties it was not feasible 

expressed a wish that Mr. 
ex^e the county west of Ghazni towards Herat for coal. He 
^^ted to Mr. Hayden going to India to obtain equipment for a proper 
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200. Mr. Hayden, returned to India in February 1908 on leave; and was then 
almost at once compelled by ill-health to go to Europe and resign his appointment 
in Afghanistan. He was of opinion that the Amir no longer took a serious interest 
in the geological prospects of his country ; and he also reported that the position of 
Europeans in Kabul was unsatisfactory, owing to the unfriendly attitude of Afghan 
officials towards them. The manner in which Europeans were treated there was 
most degrading. They were regarded as members of an inferior caste, and were 
subjected to every conceivable kind of petty annoyance and discourtesy. Informa- 
tion, received from other sources lent some colour to this report. Miss A. H. 
Bushby who was engaged by the Ami r in March 1907 in the capacity of amanuen- 
sis and companion to his wives and instructress of his children, and who was 
dismissed a few days after her arrival in Kabid, stated that the Europeans there 
were practially prisoners. And Mrs. Van Ingen Winter, the lady doctor, who 
was dismissed from the Amir’s service in February 1908, was said to have been 
badly treated. 


201. The procedure for the payment of the Amir ’s subsidy which had obtained 


The Amir’s subsidy. 


since first the subsidy was granted, had 
been for the Amir to send letters to the 


Government of India from time to time, asking that payments might be made 
to His Highness’s agents or other persons specially mentioned. Much incon- 
venience had resulted from this procedure, owing to the uncertain nature of the 
Amir ’s drawings, and it was understood that His Highness was in favour of 
introducing some simplification of the system. Accordingly, with the approval 
of the Secretary of State, Lord Minto wrote to the Amir on the 14th May 1906, 
proposing a scheme wMch it was thought would meet His Highness’s wishes 
in tiiis respect, while putting an end to the inconvenience referred to. It was pro- 
posed to pay into the Bank of Bengal, Calcutta, to the Amir’s credit, the subsidy 
money as it became due, leaving him to draw on it by cheque, each such cheque 
to be countersigned by the Foreign Secretary before presentation for payment. 
His Highness was informed that the Bank was prepared to meet, without any 
extra charge, his cheques at the following towns, wz., Agra, Akyab, AUahabad, 
Benares, Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnpore, Chittagong, Dacca, Delhi, Hyderabad, 
Jalpaiguri, Lahore, Lucknow, Moulmein, Nagpur, Patna, Rangoon, and Seraj- 
gunge. Should His Highness desire any other places to be specially included, an 
attempt would be made to arrange with the Bank to meet his wishes. His 
Excellency further said that, if the Amir preferred that cheques on the bank 
should be signed by his Envoy, there would be no objection to this course and 
orders would be issued accordingly on receiving His Highness’s written authority. 
The Amir was asked to send an early reply. 


202. On the 24th June 1906, the Amir wrote to the Government of India 
requesting that a sum of Rs. 1,70,000 out of the subsidy might be paid for the 
purchase of certain machinery required for the Kabul workshops. In this letter. 
His Highness acknowledged the receipt of Lord Minto’s letter of the 14th May, and 
said that he would consider it, and send a reply later on. But no reply was 
received, and the Amir continued to draw against the subsidy in the usual way. 


203. Some2J years later the Amir requested that a sum of Es. 26,29,549-5-1 
might be paid out of His Majesty’s subsidy through his Envoy to the Afghan Post- 
master at Peshawar, “ for the expenses of the Afghan Government.” The request 
was complied with, and the Amir was informed accordingly on the 6th November. 
On the 7th December, the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, 
reported that the Amir’s Agent at Peshawar had demanded free carriage for con- 
veying the treasure to Lanm Kotal, and on the 28th of the same month forwarded 
a letter from the Agent asking that the whole amounnt should be left in the Pesha- 
war Treasury for the next six months and drawn against from time to time. The 
Chief Commissioner remarked that the whole procedure in r^ard to this large 
sum of money had been extremely troublesome from the start. In addition to the 
free carriage, the Agent had demanded free boxes and bags ; had done the counting 
of the money in a very dilatory manner to the great inconvenience of the treasury 
work ; refused to attend more than three times a week ; and, when all arrangements 
were finally made for the despatch of the treasure on the 19& December, he sudden- 
ly announced that the transport had not started from Kabul, and the despatch 
had to be postponed till the 6th of January, the money remaining in the treasury 
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to the great mconvenience of the British officials.^ On the 1st January, the Chief 
Commissioner reported that the Agent had received a jarman from the Amir 
ordering him to remove the whole treasure himself on the 5th January and to take 
it to Kabul, and that this had been arranged. 

204. This incident revived the question of the inconvenience resulting from the 
existing procedure for the payment of the Amir's subsidy, regarding which His 
Excellmcy the Viceroy had written to His Majesty on the 14th May 1906. Accord- 
ingly, on the 26th January 1909, His Excellency again wrote to the Amir, reminding 
him of the previous correspondence, and suggesting that the arrangement proposed 
in 1906 might conveniently be brought into effect from the 1st April 1909. His 
Majesty replied on the 11th February 1909, and enquired whether the Government 
of India would be responsible to the Afghan Government for any loss of the subsidy 
money while in the Bank ; whether, under the proposed arrangement, any delay was 
likely to occur in meeting urgent demands for payment out of the subsidy money, 
and whether the Bank would pay interest at current rates. On the 16th March, 
it was explained to the Amir that the Bank had raised difficulties, and was unable 
to meet what it was understood were His Majesty's wishes. In the circumstances, 
it was not proposed to pursue the matter, and the Government of India were 
quite content that the existing arrangements for the payment of the subsidy 
should continue. 


205. In June 1906, suspicion having been aroused by the movements of one 

Hh ih. Amir. AMulla, who wished to Kab^, 

and had apphed to the Afghan Envoy for 
a passport for that purpose, enquiries were made from which it appeared that 
Amir Abdulla, while posing as a commercial envoy of the Emperor Menelik of 
Abyssinia, was really the hearer of a message from the Mulla and notables 
of Somaliland, to the Amir, whom they proposed to recognise as Khalifa and 
who was to be asked to authorise a jehad by the Somalis, and to provide gun* 
smiths for them. It also transpired that the imir had sent his Envoy a firmav^ 
permitting Amu Abdulla to visit Kabul, and directing that he should be 
described as an ordioary trader and not as a political emissary. It appeared 
to the Government of India that Amir Abdulla was a dangerous person, and 
he was accordmgly, with the approval of the Secretary of State, removed from 
British India and sent via Aden to Harrar. The Government of India did not 
consider it necessary to make any direct communication to the Amir on the sub' 
ject of Amir Abdulla's deportation, as they had reason to suppose that their action 
would be satisfactorily e;q>lained to His Highness by his Envoy. 

206. Other incidents of a similar character had occurred which had some bearing 
on the attitude adopted by the Amir towards such emissaries. The Government 
of India accordingly addressed the Secretary of State in a despatch, dated the 27th 
September 1906, mentioning the names of oertam persons who had visited Kabul 
from Turkey and Baghdad. It was observed that there might be nothing serious 
in th6S6 visits. On the otlior hand, it was (juite possible that the Sultan might be 
intrigumg with the Amir, who, there was reason to believe, did not discourage 
TOch advanws, and whose intimacy with one of the persons, named Mir Hassan 
Mendi, a brother of the Nakih of Baghdad, was somewhat signiffcani On the 
■whde, howevOT, the Goverment of India had decided, in the absence of any proof 
of the pohtol ^Maoter of these emissaries, not to make any formal reference on 

aah]eot to the Mu, learn from the action which had been taken in 

the ca^ of Abdulla that the Government of India were on their guard against 

any signs of p(ffifrcal cowes^ndence between himself and Foreign Powers in 
contravention of his treaigr obbgations, ^ 

^7. In a I* 

totheAmir, md 

that que^ cm that might require very deKoata treatmimt. 
^ould arise to mdui« tie Government of India to consider further 

geadv^bihty of addre^ the Amir, Mr, Morley requested tto LSit be 
of the Qcmm of tiem d^becationa before steps were taken to give^ effect 

Military Attach^ at the British Embassy at 
rimthe wasconmoed thattiere was an idea mon ths 
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extremists of the young Turk party to depute officers to preach “ a sort of Neq- 
pan-Ialamism” in Asia, and specially in Afghanistan. 

200. In December 1908, the following information was supplied by the Noxth- 

"W est Frontier Province. An idea of intro- 
EmplQym«nt of Turks In Kabul. ducing efficient Turks into Afghanistan for 

employment in posts of responsibility and 
trust had originated with Sardar Nasrulla Khan and been approved by the Amir. 
The Sardar preferred Turks to natives of India, and the Amir was inclined to share 
his views. It was intended that the Turkish element should be brought into 
Afghan service gradually and in a limited measure, so as to avoid exciting the 
jealousy of Afghan officials in Kabul, and should only be confined to training pur- 
poses. There was no intention of employing Turks permanently either in the 
Military or Civil Department; when Afghans had been trained, the Turks 
employed for training purposes would be discharged. 

210. On the 7th January 1909, Major P. M. Sykes, His Britannic Majesty's 
Consul-General and Agent of the Government of India in Khorasan, wrote to the 
Government of India, referring to reports which he had made of the visit of Turks 
from Constantinople to the Court of the Amir, where they were given high posts. 
Major Sykes thought that, under the altered conditions which prevailed, the em- 
ployment of Turkish subjects might be made “ a most valuable instrument for 
the sorely needed education of the Afghan ruling class.” He suggested that the 
Turkish Government should be confidentially approached to arrange to send 
selected officers to Kabul. As Afghans looked to the Khalifa alone with any 
readiness, this matter could, Major Sykes thought, be arranged, even if the Turks 
had been ei^aged privately, for the reason that the Turkish Government would 
feel its prestige apd influence augmented by adopting such a course. Major Sykes 
was of opinion that, unless the leaders of the Afghan people were educated to 
adopt saner and more reasonable views, “ an explosion ” was only a matter of 
time, and it seemed to him at least possible that the regenerate Turk might well 
be the teacher of his fellow Sunnis, and cause a strong revulsion of feeling in 
favour of the Engli>h nation. The Government of India informed Major Sykes 
that they were of opinion that it was not practicable to give eSect to his 
suggestion, and that the disadvantages inherent in such a course of action would 
quite outweigh any advantages that might accrue therefrom, 

211. In December 1909, nine Turkish officers were stated, according to a report 
in the Eussian Press, to be about to proceed to Afghanistan, at the request of the 
Amir to reorganise the Afghan army ; and shortly afterwards six Turks, including, 
it was said, a doctor and three officers of artillery, were reported to have actually 
arrived at Kabul. 


Ill-treatment in Afghanistan of a Native 
Christian of Qnetta. 


212. In July 1907, the Agent to the Governor-General forwarded a represen- 
tation from the Kcglish clergy and 
missionaries of Quetta regarding the 
alleged ill-treatment in Afghanistan of a 
native Christian of a village near Quetta. He had shown signs weak intellect 
for some time, and the medical officer of the Church Missionary Society reported 
that his symptoms indicated brain fever. He wandered off towards Kandahar in 
March 1907, was arrested at Baidak, and after Jong confipem^t there was sent to 
Kandahar. Various reports of his ill>-treatment reached the Church Missionary 
Society, and on this being brought to notice, enquiries were made regarding him 
from the British Eepresentative at KandaW, whose accounts of the aflair showed 
that the reports of Abdul Karim’s severe ill-treatment were not unfounded, and 
that he was sent to Kabul in June, 


213. On the 8th August 1907, the Viceroy wrote to the Amir, stating the par* 
ticulars of the cajie as reported. His Excellency said that he was unaware what 
charges might have been brought agah^tthis unfortunate person, but an assurance 
had been reeeiv^ from the doetor attached to the Church Missionary Society that 
Kazi Abdul EArim was undoubtedly of unsound xnind. The Amir was, therrfore, 
requested to direct that Abdul Karim should be brought to the British border 
and handed oyer to the British frontier officers, when steps would be taken to have 
him carefully looked after in fttto. SttbseQUCftiy Tfports we?e seotived that 
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Abdul Karim was in a sad condition at Kabul, where he ' was kept in chains, and 
threatened with torture, and even death, unless he renounced the Christian faith. 
This he declined to do, and died in the Sherpur jail on the 12th J uly 1907. The 
Amir, in replying to the Viceroy’s letter on the 29th September, said:— 

“ When I made an enquiry from the Governor of Kandahar regarding Kazi Abdtd Karim, 
he represented to me that, as the said Kazi had entered Afghan territory without a Govern- 
ment paper or passport,' he had sent him to Kabul. On the road to Kabul the Kazi became 
ill, and on his arrival at Kabul he was overtaken by fate, and died a natural death. 
Therefore, as he is now dead, I write and inform Your Excellency that he died a natural 
death.” 

214. Sardar Ayub Khan, the victor of Maiwand, came to India originally 

in 1887 under an agreement with the 
sardar Muhammad Ayuh Khan’s place Government of India to be allowed to 
0 resi ence. Eawal Pindi and Murree as an 

“ honoured guest. ” During Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, the Sardar’ s place of 
residence was changed from Rawalpindi and Murree to Dharmsala and subsequently 
to Lahore; and the Sardar in consideration of this modification of the original 
agreement with him, was granted an increase to his allowances of Rs. 12,000 a year. 

216. On the 22nd April 1907, Major J.F. Whyte, Political Officer with Sardar 
Muhammad Ayub Khan, revived the question of the Sardar’s place of residence. 
He represented that the Sardar would like to live at Lahore during the winter and 
go to Murree for the summer, and continue to draw the extra allowance of Rs. 
12,000 a year which was granted to him in 1902 in consideration of his change of resi- 
dence. The Political Officer, however, thought that this would be an unreasonable 
proposal, and that the Sardar would no longer have any grounds of complaint if 
he was allowed to live at Rawalpindi and Murree, in accordance with his original 
agreement with Government in 1887. It was suggested that the Amir might be 
disposed to acquiesce in this arrangement. 

216. The Political Officer was informed on the 13th May 1907 that the Govern- 
ment of India declined to allow Sardar Ayub Khan to resume residence either at 
Rawal Pindi or at Murree, and that they looked to the Political Officer to make 
this quite clear to the Sardar. Major Wh 3 rte was also told that he should at the 
same time do everything in his power to minimize the Sardar’ s disappointment, 
and to reconcile him to the decision of Government. 


217. Withreference to the remarkthatthe Amir might acquiesce in the Sardar 
and his femily bring allowed to return to Rawalpindi and Murree, the Political 
Office was informed confidentially that in March 1906, the Amir had written strong- 
ly on the subject, and said that if permission were granted to Ayub Kban to reside 
at Murree or Rawalpindi, he (the Amir) would be obhged to make a complaint to 
Government. Again, at Agra in J anuary 1907, the Amir had written privately to the 
Foreign Secretary (Sir L. Dane) expressii^ astonishment at Ayub KbaT^ having 
been allowed to leave Lahore just at the tune of his own visit. In these circum- 
stance, it was not likely that the Amir would acquiesce in the proposal put 
forward, and the Government of India were not prepared to address him on the 
subject. 


218. In April 1909 on the occasion of Lord Minto’s visit to Lahore, Sardar 

Sardar Ayub Khan’s Iiilotmal meetliig with Hia 

Kith the Vieeioy. Jl/xcellency s permission, to luncheon at 

n m. cf J J* Grovenunent House, Lahore, by the Lieuten- 

ant (wvemor. The Sardar discussed no business nor made any sort of request 
to His Excellency. He subsequently expressed himself as extremely pleased 
withihe manuffl: in which His Excellency had received bim. 

219. In February 19(^, Sardar Ayub Khan put forward quite unexpectedly a 

IxMtsa to Satdar Ayih Khan’s aBow- request to the Viceroy to be allowed, 

wnite forgoing all lus allowances and 
t.' Ti J _i_ T ether assistance from Government, to wdth- 
^rhan^If and party and pass the rest of his days as a free man 

bs fancy mi^t ^ him. The Sardar undertook not to proceed in the 
froatim of Inda-abutting on A%hanistan 
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220- TheSardarwas informed that His Excellency regretted he could not 
accede to the request which had caused him much surprise. Lord Minto, how- 
ever, thought that possibly there might be grounds, unknown to His Excellency, 
which had prompted the &rdar to put forward his request ; and he was accord- 
ingly invited to represent fully what he had in his mind for the consideration of 
Government, 

221. The Sardar thereupon (May 24th) put forward three requests, which 
briefly stated were as follows : — 

(1) that a secret promise be given him, that if occasion arose, he would be 
made use of in Afghanistan by the Government of India ; 

(2) that he should be allowed to reside, as formerly, at Rawal Pindi and 

Murree; 

(3) that some suitable provision should be made for his sons. 

222. The first request, he said, was his main request ; the other two were of 
less importance. 

223. The Political Ofiicer with Ayub Khan, Major Windham, thought the Sar- 
dar, in view of his general shrewdness, and long residence and experience of afiairs in 
India, could not possibly be serious about his first two requests, which were merely 
revivals of old questions deliberately decided in the negative by the Government of 
India some years previously ; and gave it as his opinion that the Sardar’ s real wish 
was contained in his third request — viz. a provision for his sons. On this point the 
Political Officer pleaded for favourable consideration of the Sardar’s case. The 
Sardar had now completed twenty-one years as a refugee in a foreign land ; and had 
throughout loyally performed his obligations towards Government and given them 
what might fairly be called a minimum of trouble ; in fact in 1902 the Viceroy had 
formally expressed to the Sardar, His Excellency’s " appreciation of the loyalty 
and good faith with which he had observed for fifteen years the terms of the agree- 
ment made with him at the time of his transfer to India it was perhaps therefore 
generous to think that Government might now express their appreciation of the 
Sardar’s conduct in some tangible form. The long period of his sojourn in India 
had of course brought to him many changes and unforeseen circumstances. He 
had come to India originally with one son ; he now had twelve, ranging in age from 
twenty-one down to eight years, who were costing him a great deal of money. 

224. The Government of India accepted these views (October 14th, 1909). They 
were quite unable, they said, to comply with the Sardar’s first two requests; but 
they thought it was “ politically most desirable to keep the Sardar contented, ” 
and they quite realised that owing to his growing family, his expenses had increased ; 
and they accordingly sanctioned an increase of Es. 1,000 a month to the allowance 
of Rs. 7,500 a month which the Sardar already enjoyed. 

225. These proceedings were approved by the Secretary of State. 

Sardar Musa Jan, eldest son of the ex-An^ Yakub _ Khan of Kabul, who 

had cut himself adrift from his creed and 
Sardar Musa Jan’s visit to Ei^land. countrymen, and had adopted European 

dress and habits, was allowed in 1907 to 
pay a short visit to England, privately at his own expense, in order to arrange for 
the education of his daughters. The Sardar was accompanied by his. wife, and 
his five daughters. 

223. After placing four of the latter at a girls’ schwl at Eastbourne, the Sardar 
and his wife and remaining daughter retiirned to India. He was reported by the 
India Office to have conducted himself in a most becoming manner in England, 
and to have beenmuch liked by those with whom he had been brought into contact. 

227. Inthe spring of 1909 the Sardar asked to be allowed to return to England, 
with his wife and daughter ; and his request was granted. He sailed on 15th May 
from Bombay. While at home he asked for an increase to his stipend of Rs. 1,600 
a month, which he received from Indian revenues; but Lord Morley refused the 
request. He also asked to be allowed to reside permanently in England ; but it was 
considered that his present mode of living in England was in excess of hia ostensible 
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means, and likely to land him in debt and difficulties ; he was accordingly advised 
to place himself in the hands of the Political Aide-de-Camp at the India Office, and 
regulate his expenses according to such advice as would be given him, otherwise 
the Secretary of State would probably advise the Viceroy that it would not be 
desirable to allow him to reside permanently in England. 


228. TheSardar, however refused altogether to reduce the expenditure he was 
incurring on his daughters’ education, or to alter his present style of living in 
England. 

229. But before any decision was come to by the Secretary of State in regard 
to the question of Sardar Musa’s permanent residence in England, Sardar Musa 
returned of his own accord to India in January 1910. 

230. InMarch 1910, Major Windham wrote saying that Sardar Musa Jan had 
a letter from Colonel Sic Charles FitzGerald, formerly of the Hyderabad Contin- 
gent, to Colonel Sic Afsar-ul-Mulk, Commander-in-CMef of the Nizam’s forces, 
and wished to go to Hyderabad to present the letter with a view to obtaining em- 
ployment in that State. As an essential preliminary to his securing employment. 
Major Windham suggested that the Sardar should be provided with some sort of 
credentials to show who he was, and that he had gone to Hyderabad with the know- 
ledge and consent of the Government of India. The Eesident at Hyderabad, 
who was consulted, replied that he had no objection to Sardar Musa Jan present- 
ing the letter of introduction, but that it should be made quite clear to him that 
neither the Government of India nor the Resident could recommend binn for em- 
ployment in the State. Major Windham was informed accordingly and told, 
in the event of the Sardar asking for a letter of introduction, to inform him that 
it was not customary to grant one. 


231. In May 1910, the Sardar came to Simla and submitted an application to 
the Foreign Office a, king for exemption from payment of income-tax in England, 
whither he wished to return shortly. In 1890 he had preferred a similar request, 
but was informed through the P olitical Officer that it could not be entertained and 
tiiat the decision was final. In replying to his present application Sardar Musa 
Jan was reminded of this previo.s ruling, and informed that the Government 
of Inffia regretted that they were unable to grant the exemption asked for. Per- 
mission was, however, granted him to return to England on the understand- 

that he would abide by the advice which hn<d beer, given bim on the occasion of 
his last visit to that country by the Political Aid-de-Camp at the India Office to 
curteii his e^nditure and live within his income. Up to the end of July 1910 
nothing had been heard as to whether the Sardar had proceeded to England. 

232. Mr. G. Fleischer, a German subject, who was in the Amir’s employ 

Indenmity granted 'to Mrs. Fleischer for T 0^ His Highness’s arms 

marderjo! her husband in Afghan ter- fectories, was shot, by the commander 

. of his Afghan escort near Hakka, while on 
- „ „ „ 1 , . , . ^ to India in 1904. The murder was 

of the Amir, who 
and signified his intention 

^ boy came of 

JS* occurred in the payment of the pension, with the result that 

signed that he had received ffistructions to ask the 
Govmment of India to help to bnng the case to a speedy settlement. 

A f Viceroy wrote to the Amir, informing him 



nromise reniiwArl T T 77 luiniment ot tne Armr's 

S»tt May, acquiesdaX^ ^ on 

tte late Mt. Jleischer S no ^ J a?SrioM 

and be wiahed it to be dearly nndterto^^t tlh. « oompentetion, 

a, ft* satin (Kinaderatioo^ofw. 
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Fleisclier had accepted, with an expression of her gratitude, the amount which he 
had been pleased to grant her, and that, it had been made clear that the payment 
was a free gift, and was not made as compensation or blood-money. 

235. This case or'ginated during the administration of Lord Cuizon. Cer- 
ciain of Messrs. Guthrie &Co. against tain gun-forgings were imported under the 
the Amir. orders of the late Amir, by Messrs J. 

Buchanan Guthrie & Co., for despatch to Kabul in 1901 : for political reasons, 
the Government of India ordered their detention, and they were placed in the 
Peshawar Fort, where they still remain. The matter had in the past been 
the subject of considerable correspondence, but nothing transpired during 
Lord Minto’s administration until April 1906, when hir. T. F. Guthrie enquired 
whether any move was being made with a view to a settlement of his accounts 
with the Amir. Mr. Guthrie alleged that his business with the Amir had been 
broken up by the action of the Govermnent of India in forcibly taking from 
him the 200 mountain gun-forgings which he had stored in his own godowns in 
Peshawar, and as the Government of India had interfered with his commercial 
arrangements with the Amir , Mr. Guthrie asked that the Government might still 
further interfere and assist him to recover from His Highness the heavy amounts 
outstanding on account of both salary and goods supplied. He also asked for 
payment for the gun-forgings. 

23P. Inreply, onthel9th May, the Government of India drew Mr. Guthrie’s 
attention to previous .correspondence in which it was stated that the Government 
of India could not entertain the proposal that they should pay for the gun-forgings ; 
that they were not concerned with the firm’s other claims against the Amir ; 
and that they disclaimed all responsibility whatever for the stoppage of the firm’s 
business with His Highness, and for any loss which the firm might sustain through 
the action of the Government in respect of the consignments of warlike material. 
In conclusion, the Government of India said that they saw no reason for modi- 
fying this decision. 

237. Later Mr. Guthrie asked if he might approach the Amir in the matter 
on the occasion of His Highness’s approaching visit to India. This request the 
Government of India conceded, on the understanding that His Highness agreed, 
and that nothing was' done to interfere with his comfort while he was the guest 
of Government. Mr. Guthrie’s agent did not, however, approach the Amir at 
Peshawar, and although the former wrote twice to the Afghan Envoy asking him 
to call and discuss Messrs. Guthrie’s claim, the Envoy did not comply with the 
request. 

238. On the 24th January 1907, His Majesty’s Secretary of State in a tele- 
gram to the Government of India asked whether it would be possible for Sir H. 
McMahon to explain the position to the Amir and ascertain if he was willing to take 
over the gun-forgings. There could be no question as to their having been ordered 
by the late Amir , and as there was now no objection to their delivery, possibly His 
Highness might still be willing to take them. In replying the Government of India 
pointed out that, in accordance with the instructions of the Home Govermnent, 
they had carefully abstained from discussing business with the Amir in India, and 
that if they were to mention Messrs. Guthrie’'s case they would probably be 
compelled to take up other similar cases. The Amir knew that the forgings were 
at his disposal, at any time, but he had never claimed them, and had repudiated 
any liability to the firm on his own account. The matter had been mentioned to 
the Itimad-ud-Doula by Sir L. Dane at Kabul in March 1905 when a promise was 
made that the affair would be settled. The Government of India further stated 
that it might involve them in trouble with Messrs. Guthrie & Co., if the Amir were 
given the forgings before he settled accounts with the firm. They were, therefore, 
averse from rfl,i.«iing the question again before the Amir left India. *The Secretary 
of State replied that he agreed in the views expressed by the Govemmmt of 
India, and was informing Messrs. Guthrie in accordance therewith. 

239. The Amir returned to Afghanistan in March, ^d, pntheSrfMay 1907, the 
Secretary of State addressed the Government of India, with a view to a further 
attempt being made to arrive at a settlement. He considered that the best solu- 
tion of the question was for the Governmmt of India to purchase the forgings. 
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The only alternative was to inform the Amir that the goods were still lying at 
PeShaw4, and to ask him whether he wished to take delivery; of them. The Secre- 
tary of s4te thought that this course was open to the objection that the Amir 
might regard the action as reopening a controversy. The Government of India 
replied on the 7th June that the nailitary authorities were unable to make use of 
the forgings. In these circumstances, it was proposed to adopt the alternative 
of addressing the Amh. It was explained to the Secretary of State that the action 
would hardly amount to a controversy, as long as the c:mmunication referred 
only to the forgings, and not to Guthrie and Co.'s other claims. On the 19th June, 
the Secretary of State gave his assent to this proposal, but directed that the 
communication to the Amir should be limited to the subj ect of the f jrgings, and that 
it should be so worded as to make it clear that there was no desire on the part of the 
Government of India to influence his decision. 

240. Onthe5th July 1908, His Excellency the Viceroy wrote to the Amir stat- 
ing the facts of the case and informing him that Messrs. Guthrie & Co. had again 
addressed the Secretary of State representing the grave pecuniary difficulties into 
which they had been plunged over the transaction. The Amir was, therefore, asked 
to infrvrm the Government of India what answer should be sent to the firm. The 
Amir replied on the 11th September that he was then touring in his donainions, and 
that, on his return to Kabul at the termination of the tour, he would send an answer 
regarding this business. No answer has been received. 

241. In July 1906, Messrs. Martin & Co., Contractors and Architects, Calcutta, 
niit^iii of Messrs. Martin & Co. against the drew the attention of the Government of 

Amir. India to the fact that in the year 1900 the 

Amir of Afghanistan applied to the Government of India for help and advice in the 
matter of the long outstanding accounts between the Government of Afghanistan 
and their firm. Accordingly, in March of that year Messrs. Lovelock and Lewes, 
Chartered Accountants, Calcutta, had been appointed to investigate the accounts 
with the object of submitting an authenticated statement. All books and papers 
had been made over to the accountants. The audit was duly completed, and a report 
had been submitted to the Government of India on the 26th Eebruary 1901. In that 
report a history of the case, as disclosed by the agreements and papers made over 
to the accountants, was given, which showed that the firm's transactions with the 
Government of Afghanistan were regulated by an agreement, dated the 6th August 
1891, and were in respect of the supply of machinery and materials, and also in 
respect of certain expenditure which had been incurred in England on behalf of 
Sardar NasroUa Khan in 1895, and, under written orders from the Amir, had been 
included in the general accounts against the Government of Afghanistan. Messrs. 
Martin & Co. further pointed out that the Amir had stated that his desire was to 
come to a settlement with the firm, and that whatever was certified to be due to 
them by the accountants nominated by the Government of India would be forth- 
with paid. The present Amir on coming to the throne stated in writing that 
whateverhadbeen promised by his father, the late Amir, would be fulfilled by 
himself and that the accounts would be paid. The time had come when the firm 
felt it incmnbent upon them to seek the advice of the Government of India, as 
the promises of payment had not been kept and none of the letters, which they 
had addressed to the A m ir during the year 1906, had been acknowledged. 

242. The Government of India replied, on the 20th August 1906, that the Amir’ s 
Envoy, to whom the matter had been referred, stated that the examination by 
Messrs. Lovelock and Lewes of the accoimts submitted to them in 1900 was not 
complete, as they had not examined certain papers and accounts, which the Envoy 
had xnade over .to them; that the decision was a one-sided one; and that the Amir 
was waii^ for farther information from the firm in regard to certain items of dis- 
pute, which ha^ b^n referred to them by the Envoy for explanation. The Govern- 
ment of India, while tumble to undertake any responsibihty for the settlement of 
the firm’s claim, expre^ed their willingness to give such assistance as might be 
6xpocted from tbem towards roiiioviiig tlio misunderstanding which, 
^^peared to have arisen between the firm and the Amir, as soon as the points in dis- 

hsA been settled. 

r^^^Onthe 1st September, Messrs. Martin & Co. forwarded an explanation from 
smt li&vsloefc and Lewes repudiating the statements made by the Envoy, and 
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contended that everything possible had been done both by the accountants and 
themselves to give effect to the orders conveyed for a thorough examination of their 
accounts. The Envoy, on being informed of the purport of the reply received from 
Messrs. Martin & Co., adhered to his opinion that the decision of the accountants 
was a one-sided one, and signified his intention of personally calling on the firm to 
discuss matters with a view to arriving at a settlement. The Envoy’s letter having 
been communicated to Messrs. Martin & Co., the latter said that they could not 
attach any importance to the Envoy’s promise, as if he had had any authority or 
wish to come to a settlement, he would have taken steps long ago to do so. The 
Envoy was the last person from whom the firm would expect to obtain satisfac- 
tion, and discussing matters with him would only prolong the business still further, 
and place the firm at a greater distance from a settlement than ever ; Messrs. 
Martin & Co., therefore, asked whether the Government of India would represent 
their case to His Highness direct and acquaint them of his decision. If, for 
political reasons, such action could not be taken, they would consider themselves at 
liberty to decide whether it would not be possible to force the Amir to take some 
notice of their claims by an appeal through the Chamber of Commerce, or, by an 
exposure in the public press, to bring the matter prominently before the trading 
community of India. 

244. H-e Government of India replied on the 21st November 1906 that they 
were unable to a make any direct representation to the Amir on behalf of the 
firm . In view, however, of the latter’s belief that their communications were 
withheld from the Amir, the Government of India would, as a special case, 
imdertaketohave a letter written by the firm delivered personally to His Highness 
through the British Agent at Kabul. Messrs. Martin & Co., accordingly, prepared a 
letter and sent it to the Government of India for transmission to Kabul. The 
Amir received the communication in December through the British Agent at 
Kabul, and, after reading it, said that the_ claims would be considered after his 
return from India. No further communication from the Amir having been received, 
Messra. Martin & Co. addressed the Government of India again in September 1907 
requestiog that the Amir might be reminded of the promise made by him in Decem- 
ber 1906 to consider the firm’s claims on his return to Kabul from India. The 
British Agent at Kabul was instructed on the 25th September to inform the 
ATnir on some convenient occasion of this further communication from Messrs. 
Martin & Co., and to enquire from His Majesty what answer should be returned 
to the firm. The Amir was at that time touring in his own country ; and the British 
Agent addressed a letter to him on the 14th October in pursuance of the Govern- 
ment of India’s instructions. But no reply was received to this communication, 
and Messrs Martin & Co. again approached the Government of India in the matter, 
with the result that His Excellency wrote to the Amir on the 30th March 1910, in- 
forming him of this further representation from the firm and asking to be informed 
of His Majesty’s decision in the case. But no reply has been received. 

246. In November 1906, it was reported that Khan Bahadur Mian Eahim Shah, 
Mian Rahim Shah, Kaka Khel; and the KakaKhel, had been negotiating with the 
timber contract in KaMstan. Hakim of Kafiristan, for the timber contract 

in that country, and had received a -firman from Sardar Nasrulla Khan authorising 
him to proceed to Kabul to conclude preliminary arrangements. Mian Eahim Rbah 
was at one time the principal conferactor for the forests in Dir, and, in consequence 
of the reckless and wasteful manner in which he had been destroying those valuable 
forests r^ardless of everything but ^ own profit, he was expened from Dir under 
severe penalties in the event of his attempting to return there. On .the 19th 
December, the Viceroy wrote to the Amir bringing these feiCts to His Highn^’s 
notice, and saying that before sanction was given to Mian Eahim Shah to proceed 
to Kabul, His Excellency regarded it as a duty in the interests of friendship to 
acquaint BBs Highness with the Mian’s antecedente. If His BKghness AhouH in 
spite of the information conveyed to him, still wish that Eamm Shah should 
proceed to Kabul, the Chief Commissioner of the North-West Erontier Province 
would be instructed to put no obstacle in his way; but, meimwhil^ orders had 
been issued that the Mian must not be allowed to (uoss the frontier. 

246. The Amir replied on the 2nd January 1907 expressing hfe oblations for 
ihhl&fottfia tio tt^^^.'Mfj^tiaaai^atak^inpreveatmg the Mian from going to 
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His Higliness had, however, no intention of giving any contract for 
the Kafixistan forests, and he had decided that the Mian should not go to Afghan- 
istan. 

247. In March 1909 the Afghan Envoy forwarded a letter (addressed to him by 
Counterfeiting of Afghan coins in British the Amir) regarding the arrest at Kabul of 
India. an Afghan subject in possession of Kabuli 

and Persian counterfeit coins, which he alleged had been manufactured in Cal- 
cutta. The case was sent to the Criminal Intelligence Department, with the 
result that 1,218 Kabuli counterfeit rupees were seized in Calcutta, and two 
Punjabis— 'Atta Muhammad and Nazir Ali— were sentenced on 21st August 1909 
to rigorous imprisonment for one and three years respectively. A third accused 
in the case was discharged. 

248. In February 1910 a second case of the same nature occurred, and the 
Calcutta Police succeeded in obtaining the conviction of one Sheikh Hummat for 
being in possession of counterfeit Kabuli coins. He was sentenced to one year's 
rigorous imprisonment. 

249. In addition to these cases the Baluchistan authorities also succeeded in 
arresting at Quetta three Afghan traders, who had sold a large number of counter- 
feit Kabuli rupees. The men were found guilty, and each sentenced to two years* 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Es. 1,000, or in default to a further term 
of six months’ imprisonment. 

250. In April 1910 the Amir addressed the Foreign Secretary referring to one or 
two specific cases of reported illegal coinage of Kabuli rupees in Calcutta, and asking 
the Government of India to “ award such punishment as may uproot this evil and 
put a stop to such acts.” In reply His Majesty was informed (August 2, 1910) 
in the sense of the information given above, regarding the action that had been 
taken in Calcutta, and was assured that “ every effort will continue to be made 
to detect and punish persons guilty of this offence. ” 

251. In October 1909, on the statement of a Turk recently released from jail in 

Correspondeaee with the Amir regard- Kabul, the Russian Government representr 
lag certain Russian subjects alleged to be edto His Majesty s Government that five 
Imprisoned in KabuL Russian subjects, imprisoned without trial, 

had been in confinement for over three years. One of these men was said to 
have been imprisoned for thirteen years. The Russian Government asked that 
information on the subject might be obtained, and measures taken to secure the 
release of these men. 

262. The Viceroy accordingly addressed the Amir by KAanto (November 13) in- 
forming him of the Russian Government’s statement, and asking for information 
regard^ the men in question ; and His Excellency added that if the facts were 
as stated, he trusted that, in view of the long terms of imprisonment which the 
men had already undergone. His Majesty would take their cases into favour- 
able consideration and sanction their early release. 

253. The British Agent at Kabul was also told of the matter, and asked if he 
knewanythingaboutthemeninquestion. InMarch 1910 he reported that two of 
tiie men had died, one had been discharged, and two still remained in confinement . 

254. The Amir, however, never replied to His Excellency’s letter, until 
reminded on the 7th March 1910, when he wrote (April 3) saying that owing to the 
esxtcaqrdinary cold recently experienced in Kabul, nothing had yet been done ; 
but giving Ml assurance that the cases of the men in question would now be tried 
jaecording to rul^ and the result communicated. 


^5. Onihe2ndMay the Viceroy wrote again to the Amir, asking for a decision 
^ the quesia^atHkMajesty’s earliest convenience. No reply had been received 
llQin the Amir up to ^ of July 1910. 


Gnrespuutoee wttli tb« Amir reganUng 
Mrfaiu refugee Harwats ot Buuru resid- 
lac at KabuL 


256. This matter is sufficiently explained 
by the foIlowHig letter addressed by His 
Excellency to the Amir on the 29th October 
1909:- 


^ 0^ Xotir Majesty's letter No. 122, dated 

fael^SaiMzanimHqra, corresponding to the 26th Septembetl909, in which 
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Your Majesty asks that certain persons of Bannn and Marwat, temporarily resid- 
ing in Kabul, may be accorded a letta: of recommendation to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Bannn, so that when they proceed to their homes to fetch their families 
and near relatives with a view to settling in A%hanistan, they may not be molested. 

n OnreceiptofYourMajesty’sletter, I addressed the Chief Commissioner in the 
North-West Frontier Province, who reports that the persons named are disloyal 
subjects of the British Government, and that some of them are ofEenders already 
liable to arrest on criminal counts. 

The leader of the party, Haji Siryani, whom Your Majesty mentions, is a notori- 
ous evil-doer in the Bannu district, where he is generally known as Malik Surana. 
During his stay at Kabul, he has been persistently sending inflammatory messages 
to his own tribe, the Marwats, and also to the Mahsuds and Wazirs. On the 
departure of the Malik to Kabul with his sons and nephews, orders were issued in 
Bannu laying an embargo on their immovable property, and it is probably because 
of this that he has asked for Your Majesty’s intervention. 

Dost Muhammad, who is also mentioned in Your Majesty’s letter, is a deserter 
from the Northern Waziristan Militia, and is liable to arrest if ever found in British 
territory. This man is a nephew of Malik Surana, and it is well known that it 
was the influence of the latter which induced Dost Muhammad and his brother 
Kesaldar Sher Ali Khan to prove faithless to the Government they were serving. 
Some of the other persons mentioned in Your Majesty’s letter have not yet been 
identified, but the majority consist of Malik Surana’s relations and followers, orders 
for whose arrest, if ever they iHsit British territory, have abeady been issued. 

Your Majesty will see that there are grave objections to these persons being 
granted permission to revisit then homes, and I much regret that I am unable to 
meet Your Majesty’s wishes, greatly as I should have been pleased to do so, in 
other cbcumstances. ” 


257. In April 1910 a letter was received from the Afghan Envoy representing 

that certain employees of Dost Muhammad 
Khan, the Amir’s Agent at Karachi, had 
tf th. asnr . A(»at .t x«»u. from Ella Abdnlla i the 

Baluchistan Agency. 


258. The following reply was sent to the Envoy on the 27th June “ Enquiries 
have been made from the Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan, 
who writes that orders were issued for the removal of these men, because there was 
good reason to believe that Dost Muhammad Khan had been granted a contract for 
the collection of Afghan customs duties on the Kandahar-Chaman border, and was 
about to place Afghan Customs Agents at Killa Abdulla and Chaman. Dost 
Muhammad Khan h^ now explained that he requires the services of the two men 
in connection with his private business, and the Agent to the Governor-General has 
authorised theb je-employment on the distinct condition that they are ei^aged for 
private trade only. The Government of India cannot allow the c<^^tionin 
British territory of any Afghan State dues whatsoever, and should Dost Muhammad 
Khan’s servants attempt to levy such dues, or interfere with other traders in any 
way, they will not be allowed to remain either at Killa Abdiflla or Chaman. ” 

259. On the occasion of the death of His Maj^ty King Edward the Seventh 

Death et Ws Magesty King Edward VIL 6thMay 1910, His Excellency Lord 

Mmto on the following day directed that 
the following message diould be communicated to the Amb through the Political 
Agent in the Khyber, by the quickest means at his disposal 

“ It is my painful duty to have to announce to Your Majesty the death on the 6th 
May, after an ifin ss of only two or three days, of the august Sovereign of the Brifei*h Emj^e, 
King Edward VII, Emperor of India. I am confident that this sad infelligfflice will he 
receiv* d by Your Majesty w'th a sorrow asp'-ofound as that vh ch the death of my Soveragn 
has excit''d amongst his Mends and allies throughout the worid.” 

260. And five days later His Excellency informed the Amb through the ssane 
channel of the proclamation of His Most Gracious Majesty King Geoige the Fifth 
as King of Great Biit^dn and Ireland and Emp^oi of India. 
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261. The Amir repKed to both these communications by letter. Regarding the 
earher His Majesty expressed his sorrow at the sad news, and asked the Viceroy to 
telegraph his sympathy to His Majesty the King and the Royal Family ; and regard- 
ing the later communication, His Majesty wrote that the news contained in it had 
made him greatly pleased; and that he hoped His Majesty the King would be the 
friend of to friend, as His Majesty King Edward VII had been. 

262. Both these messages from the Amir were communicated to the Secretary 
of State, and subsequently, at His Majesty the King Emperor's request, the 
Amir was thanked in suitable terms for the same. 


- 263. The following matters, with wbicb Afghanistan is concerned, have as a 
matter of convenience, been dealt with elsewhere, as indicated below : — 

(1) The Seistan Water Award (Seistan Summary). 

(2) Traffic in arms from the Persian Gulf (Persian Gulf Summary). 

(3) The Zakha Khel Expedition (North-W est Frontier Summary). 

(4) The Mohmand disturbances and expedition (North>West Frontier 

Summary). 

(5) The Kabul River. Railway, (Ko^-West Frqnja^r Summary). 

(€) The Kharlachi Incid^t (North-West Frontier Summary). 
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APPENDIX!. 

Mbmobahdtjm by 8ib Louis Daiite, Foreign Secretary, or his interview with the Amir 
Habibulla Khan on the 9th February 1907. 

‘‘ Yesterday, tie 8tl of February, I received a message fi^om Sir H. McMahon that the 
kynir wished to see me this morning in regard to some matter connected with his arms. With 
the permission of His Excellency I waited on the ionir accordingly. He received me in a very- 
friendly manner, and took me to his privatestndy where we sat and talked from 9-30 to 11-15 
juM. Only Azimulla Khan was present. The point on which he wished to see me was the 
inspection of the arms which he is going to purchase in England. He suggested that the best 
way of meeting the difficulty about opening the cases for the Customs in India would be that 
Custom Officers should see the cases closed up at the factory and seal them there. It would then 
be unnecessary to opon them at all in India. I told him that this was practically the sug- 
gestion made by His Majesty’s Government, and that as he now expressed his concurrence in 
the measure proposed, they would he put into force. The Amir went on to say: — I have 
another object in view. Afghanistan is the bulwark and shield of India, and I am sure that, 
now your Government has confidence in me as shown by the way in which they have treated 
me during my tour in India, they wiU be anxious that the arms placed in the hands of my troops 
should be of the best quality, so that they may be of some real use for the defence of Afghanis- 
tan and India. I want you to obtain the sanction of Government to the examination and test- 
ing of all arms purchased by me in England by the same experts as are employed to test arms 
made by or purchased for the British Government. The testing could presumably be arranged 
at the manufactory. The officer would test 10 per cent, or as large a proportion 
ns is customary in the case of arms ptUrchased for Government. The test should extend not 
only to the quality of the materials used in making the weapons, but also to the character of 
the shooting. Similar tests should be applied in the case of all ammunition purchased by me, 
as I propose to secure cordite ammunition, and am very anxious that only the best quality of 
cordite should be employed, and that the bullets should not be Dum-Dum or soft-nosed or any 
other character to which objection could be taken. The Amir said that he was very anxious for 
an early decision on this point, as he had selected a pattern of weapon and proposed, if possible, 
to place a large order in Bombay. He added that he was prepared to pay the fees for the 
experts employed, or anything up to Es. 2 a rifle for testing. I pointed out the danger of keep- 
ing cordite as shown by the Multan and Ferozepur explosions. He said — I know this, but 
the cartridges which I have had for 12 years in Kabul are all right, and I am quite prepared to 
take this risk. ” I then said we would if the arrangement is approved, do our best to secure 
full tests, but could not accept any liability for results. He replied, do as you would do for 
yourself. That is enough for me. I told him that I would put the luatter before His 
Excellency as soon as possible. 

His Majesty the Amir, in addition to taUdng over the question of the testing of arms pur- 
chased by him in England, spoke to me about a good many other subjects, 

He said that he had been immensely pleased by the kindness shown to him by everybody 
in India, from the Viceroy downwards, and that if his friendship for the British Government 
before his coming had been only as great as a mosquito, it was now as strong as an elephant ; 
if before it had been a native lamp, it was now a sun. He promised that on his return to Kabul 
he would do his best to explain the real position of afiairs in India to his people, and he hoped 
Hat in time he would be able to give them a more correct idea of what the English were really 
like. He said that at any rate one thing was certain, that as long as he is alive his Mendship 
to the British Government will be so close that it will be quite imp<«sible for any third person 
to come between them. A jyropos of this, he said that some years ago an Afghan subject was 
arrested as a spy by the Russians on the Pamirs, and goods to the value of Rs. 20,000 had been 
taken from him. On his complaiaing to the late ATnir Abdur Rahmau gave him Es. ^,000 com- 
pensation and represented the case to the British Government. Recently three letters had 
been sent by the Russian authorities to his employes about this case. One was sent to Haji 
Gul Khan, Commandant in Badakhshan, and two others were sent to his Agents in Bokhara 
for the purchase of skins. In |hese letters the Russians said that they had found that the 
Afghan merchant was not a spy, and that the value of the property taken from him was lying at 
the Bokhara treasury, and could be taken by the Amir at any time. He had compensation ;^id 
to the merchant and so the money was his^ The Amir said : — As you know, I have promked 
that r wOl have no dea!bn^ whatever of any kind with the Russian Government except through 
the British Government. I have therefore sent no answer to these letters, and if I demde to 
proceed any fmrther in the matter, I should probably either ask you to act or merdy send word 
that I have referred the case to the British Government, and that it rests with them to act on 
my behalf I understood from the Amir, though he did not actually say so much m so many 
words, that he had no desire to alter his arrangements about deaifcgs with the Russians, and I 
therefore did not consider it advfeable on thi§ the last day of his stay in Calcutta, to raise 
fihe qixestion* I merely thanks him fox the information that he had given, and said that it 
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«eemed somewhat curious that the Russians should only have found out their mistake in the 
matter of the merchant after so long a period as 14 years. 

“ I mentioned to him that we had heard some rumours of Russian activity in connection 
with the doublmg of the Khushk line. The Amir said that he had also heard the report, but 
that it took so ]nng at this time of the year to get news from Herat that he had no recent 
intelUgence. I said that of course our information had come all the way round from Meshed, 
but we had done our best to verify it, and it did appear for some reason or other the Russians 
were improving that particular railway. He said : — Oh ! of course, what they want to do is 
to show me that though I may visit India and make friends with the British Government, I 
still have to reckon with them. At the present time, however, I thi n k that their struggles to 
detach me from the British Government are like the involuntary reflex actions of a dying man.N 

“ He mentioned that he had just heard that at last it had snowed at Kabul, and that his 
letters were now reaching in five days. This brought us to the subject of rapid communication 
with Kabul, and I took the opportunity of asking him what he thought of the wireless telegraph 
installation which he had seen at Landi Kotal. He said he thought it was a wonderful inven- 
tion, and probably would meet his purposes very well, but unfortunately there was nobody at 
Peshawar with whom he could talk himself. On his way back he proposed to send a man on 
in advance to Landi Kotal, and to talk to him from Peshawar, so that he might satisfy himself 
as to the utility of the arrangement. I told him that in some countries distances up to 200 
miles had been covered without intermediate stations, and he replied the disance to Kabul 
was about 180 miles so that the arrangement ought to suit well. 

“ The Amir said he knew all about the trade in arms from Maskat and that many had 
reached Afghanistan. The rifles of English make were very bad,, but those from Belgium were 
better, though not very good. WhiLe talkii^ on the subject of arms he said he particularly 
wished his cartridges to be examined, as he had reason to believe that our frontier officers had 
very carefully contrived that cartridges containing a very high explosive should be sold in*- 
stead of the ordinary cartridges to the Aftidis and othras. 'tte result was that from two to 

three hundred rifles of the Afridis had been burst 
by these cartridges. Some of them had been 
sent to him, and except for a very small mark 
there was nothing to distinguish them from 
the ordinary cartridges. He said — ‘ Of course, 
I know that you do not like good rifles and 
ammuntion passing into the hands of frontier tribes, 
and I quite understand your reasons. ’ I said that it was quite true that we preferred to keep 
our good arms and ammunition in the hands of our own regular troops. I did not know any- 
thing about the explosive cartridges, but if any officer had been clever enough to pass this ofl 
on the Afridis, who were very intelligent in such matters, he must have managed very 
acutely. The Amir said— ‘At any rate, as I promised you, I have never allowed any of my 
rifles or ammunition to be given to the frontier tribes. Of course they may have got a few by 
theft from my soldiers and from mjr workshops, but I have taken the most stringent measures 
to prevent such thrfts. My punishment is to shoot the thief with the rifle he stole. Jn fact the 
olher day two men stole four rifles which were unfinished. I had the rifles completed, and then 
shot the thieves.’ I said these tribesmen were very ignorant and undoubtedly played one Gov- 
ernment off against the other, with the result that they cause inconvenience to both. I said 
that, as you will remember, the British Agent spoke to you about the misconduct of the Zakha 
Khd on yota way down, and there have been farther offences conunitted by them since you 
arrived. It is very difficult for us to deal with them as they will probably run away into 
A^hanistan. The Amir agr^ that they were like a pigeon with two dovecotes and sometimes 

went to the one and sometimes to the other, or a calf with two mothers. He said. I know 

they are very troublesome and I have nothing to do with them I then thought it best to 
drop tire matt®, as it m^t have led us to some inconvenient discussion upon frontier policy. 

In d^ussii^ our friendly relations, the Anur said — ‘ Of course, before I only knew you 
by letters, but now I have seen you and understand you all better ’. I replied : ‘ Yes, these long 
official letters are apt to become argimentative, and when a number collect it is hard perhaps 
for you to knw what matt^ are of importance from our point of view and what ace not. Of 
course, in writ^ these official letters upon all sorts of petty matters a good deal of time is wast- 
^ and really important q^uestions are apt to bo overlooked in tie mass of papers tiat accmnu- 
. The Amir quite agreed, and said that he was most anxious to deal with unimportant 
things m a formal manner than by letter, but he said—' Ho doubt, you could send a good 
with whom I <»uld so d^. My difficulty is as regards my own Envoy. At present I do not 
■i of the sune disporition as myself, whom I could appoint to the post, and whcftn 

J eoald to dispose of all small frontier afiairs with you. I have many patriotic subjects, 
^ toe of them are fanatical aoai others are stupid. The first class even prcroosed to brand 
said It wmiH be well for me to come to India. The second are like the 

ialedhiB master with a steh^ intending only to kill the flies on hB fece. However, 


I have ascertained from General Mahon that 
some time ago some cartridges of this class 
were made, but they were never issued, and 
were destroyed- Perhaps, some of them were 
sold by dishonest employes of the Arsenals or 
ether. 

L. W. Dakb. 
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sines I lisvd Been down here iny views Itsve Been so cB&nged, iB&t I sm determined to try 
and get over the difficolty and appoint a really retiaBle Envoy to whom I could trust such mat- 
ters.’ 

“ The AtniT then passed to the question of trade with A%hanistan. He sdd that tiie 
high duties and the State monopolies had also killed it and instanced the case of _ pistechios. 
He had now aholished the monopoly and the imports were rising. I fully agreed in his view^ 
He then added ‘the loss in exchange on the Kabul rupee is also a serious handicap for my traders. 
I am ^>»inTnng of Starting a Bank in Peshawar, where I would always pay a favourable rate [of 
exchange to my men, and so save them from loss owing to the constant fluctuations which exist 
at present.’ I said that it was difficult to fix exchange by order, But that if he did keep a large 
cash balance at Peshawar in British rupees he mig ht help the Eabul rate. He said he would 

over it, and he would certainly reduce the present customs duties still further. 

" The Amir thanked me for not having troubled him with any business matters whilst 
he was down here. I said that the Viceroy had told him that his wish not to talk about business 
would be fully respected during his stay, and that we were glad to h^ that he thoroughly 
enjoyed tiimsAlf and that he was carrying away such excellent impressions of India and of our- 
selves. I added that we trusted that those impressions would be lasting, and in that case his visit 
The Amir spoke to same eflEect to Sir A. to US would be infinitely more u^ to himself, 
liaser at Belvedere on 7th February. to Afghanistan, and to the British Government 

L. W. Dane, — 15-2-07. than the mere settlement of a certain number or 
cases that were still pending between us. He replied that he was perfectly certain that the 
effects of the tour upon him were a hundredfold more useful than any form of discussion that we 
could possibly have engaged in, and that in future he felt that he would be much better able to 
realise our position and our real wants than he had hitherto been when he had to depend entirely 
upon formal written communications. He said — ‘ you know I shall probably come again quietly, 
so I do not feel that I ain leaving India for good, and I only trust that when I do 
come that nothing will have occurred in the interval to render my welcome less hearty and 
friendly than it has been on the present occasion. If ever I do come, I shall come quietly. ’ 

I said that I was very glad to hear him talk in this way, as it was always pleasing fora host 
to learn that his guest was so pleased that he wished to repeat the visit, and no doubt in 
the course of the long reign that we earnestly hope was before him, a suitable opportunity 
would be fomd for him to renew the friendships that he had formed in India. 

" He said that he was sorry that he had not seen more of myself whom he regarded as one of 
his oldest friends while in Indhi. I explained that of course my duties kept me in constant per- 
sonal attendance on His Excellency, that I should have really enjoyed to have seen more of him, 
but there was also this point which had to be considered, that if I, who had been with him in 
Kabul, had travelled all over India with him, people might pc«sibly have been foolish enough 
to have attributed in some small measure the taciiul attitude which he had adopted towards all 
brought in contact with him, to the official suggestions of the Government of India. Whereas 
all now recognised that the kindly and considerate acts which he had done throughout his tour 
were entirely of his own notion and his own idea. The consequence was that all persons and 
all creeds in India were thoroughly pleased with his conduct, and were only grieved at his 
departure. The play upon the wor^ amused the Amir, who after again thanking me most 
warmly for all that the Government of India had done to make his stay a pleasant one, and 
for the part which I had personally taken in inducing him to come to India, bade me a most 
cordial farewell. v 

“ I could no doubt have gone further into the discussion of business matters, but neithKc 
the time nor the occasion seemed altogether suitable, and I thought it better to adopt through- 
out merely an attitude of friendly expectancy rather than of active suggestion of topics of con- 
versation. ” 

“Under His Excellency the Viceroy’s instmctionsacopy of theHote was sent to the Poli- 
ti<»l Secretary, India Office, London, and an abstract of tiie portion regarding Rustian relations 
was telegraphed to the Secretary of State in reply to an enquiry from him whether the Amir 
had diajus^ any business question during his stay in CJalcutfca.” 
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APPENDIX 11- 

As stated in the text (page 11) the Secretary of State communicated to the Gov- 
ernment of India for their opinion the following two articles extracted from a draft Con- 
vention regarding Afghanistan which M. Isvolsky, the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
had handed to Sir A. Nicolson at St. Petersburgh on the 15th May 1906 : — 

Article III. 

Great Britain engages not to annex or occupy any portion of Afghanistan or its depen- 
dencies, or to interfere in the internal affairs of the country. The British Government will only 
exercise their influence in Afghanistan in a pacific sense and will neither themselves take, nor 
encourage Afghanistan to take, any measures which may be considered as threatening the Rus- 
sian frontier. 

Article YII. 

"" Russian trade, traders, and subjects shall be placed on the same footing in Afghanistan 
as British or British Indian trade, traders, and subjects, and will profit by the same facilities 
as the latter enjoy at present, or may acquire hereafter. It is understood that a uniform cus- 
toms tariff shall be established along the whole of Afghanistan. ” 

On the 25th May, His Excellency the Viceroy replied that, after discussion in Council, the 
Government of India, though they endorsed the views held by His Majesty’s Government on 
the general questions of the British political position in Af^anistan, and the treatment of Bri- 
tish and Russian trade in that country, considered that the two articles went far beyond what 
was originally contemplated, and that they regarded Article III as quite impossible. It was 
opposed not only to the line of policy which they held to be essential to the safety of India, 
but also to their treaty engagements which had so recently been renewed with the Amir ; 
and it was calculated to cause the greatest possible friction with Afghanistan which would prob- 
ably end in the Amir throwing the British over for the Russians. They therefore suggested 
that Article III should not be accepted in its present form, and proposed the following revised 
Article : — 

“ Great Britain engages to exercise her influence in the cause of peace. The British Gov- 
ernment will not assist the Amir or the Government of Afghanistan in any unjust or unprovok- 
ed aggression on the frontiers of Russia or Persia, but will discountenance such ideas, and only 
actively aid Afghanistan against foreign aggr^ion. Nothing m this article, however, in any 
way modifies or reduces the existing special rights of Great Britain in Afghanistan, and the Rus- 
sian Government acknowledges Afghanistan as being outside the Russian sphere of influence 
and under British guidance in all matters of external policy. ” 

With regard to Article VII, the Government of India considered it was mandatory in form, 
and that under it they might be held liable for direct action with the Amir on behalf not only of 
Russians traders, but even of all Russian subjects; and they earnestly deprecated any article 
which could be construed as involving them in any way in a liability for interference with the 
Amir’s fiscal policy, a matter about which Ke was peculiarly sensitive. 

The Government of India could only regard both the articles, as they stood, as an attempt 
on the part of Russia to alter the status of Afghanistan from that of a country under British in- 
fluence as regards aH external relations and entirely without the political orbit of Russia, into 
that of an independent buffer state in which both Russia and England would have similar rights 
and interests ; they felt sure that so complete a reversal of former policy, and so absolute a des- 
truction of the position which they held in Afghanistan would never commend itself to His 
Majesty’s Government, and they hoped that they would have an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion on the whole of the papers before decisive negotiations were entered upon. 

The Secretary of State replied on the 28th May, forwarding the text of a counter-draft 
Convention which was suggested for presentation to the Russian Govemmmt, and ^kingfor 
the views of the Government of India thereon. The text is sub-joined : — 

** The high contracting parties, in order to assure perfect security to their respective frcm- 
tiers in Central Asia, and to maintain there a solid and lasting peace, have agreed as follows : — 

** Artide I. — ^The Russian Government recognise Afghanistan as outside the sphere of 
Russian influence and engage that all their political relations with Afghanistan shall be con- 
ducted through the intermediary of His Majesty’s Government. 

** Artide ZJ. — ^The British Government having, in the treaty signed at XabttI cm 
the 21st March 1905, recorded that they recognise the sovereignty of the Amir and 
that they have no desire to interfere in the internal government of his temtories, Great 
Britain engages not to annex any portion of Afghanistan or to interfere in the internal 
administration of the country, provided that the Amir fulfils the engs^meats already con- 
tracted towards His Majesty’s Government under the above-mentioned trea^. Great Britain 
further undertakes to exercise influence in A%hanistaii mify in a pac^ s€mse towards 
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1 •« ^oTflplf take in Afghanistan, oi encourage Afghanistan to take, any 

Russia, and ^11 wt as tlJeatening the Eussian frontier. On the other hand, 

measures srhich may be consiae annex anv nart of Afghanistan, nor to take any 

the E^assian Government government of the territories of the 

measures either involving m e threatening the Afghan frontier and calculated to 

toir or Sand Emma aovemmont. 

out ouoi rsEwy p.oi»« » moy »om toW. to fliem rrithin 

their own frontiers. 

“ Artide 111 -Russia engages not to send any agents into Afghanistan. If in the future 
the deveient of commerce clearly shows the utiHty of commercial agents, the two Govern- 
ments will agree as to what measures should be taken m this sense. 

Artide 17 —The Russian and Afghan authorities specially desi^ated for the pu^ose 
may 4tb the consent of the Amir, which His Majesty’s Govei^ent wiU endeavour to obtain, 
estihlish direct relations with each other for the settlement of local (inestions of a non-pohtical 


character. 

“ Artick 7 -The Governments of Great Britain and Russia af5rm their adherence to the 
principles of the ‘ open door ’ and of equahty of commercial op^r^ty, and with a view to 
?S^SS?faciUties hLg accorded to Russian trade and traders m 

British Indian traders now, or may m the future, enjoy m the territory of the A^, His M 

^ty’s Government will undertake to exercise their influence to secure the reciprocal obser- 
vance of these principles in Afghanistan. ” 

The Secretary of State observed that Article II of the counter-draft went far to attain the 
ohieots aimed at in the draft Article III proposed in His Excellency the Viceroy s telegram of 
the 26th May There seemed, he said, to be a distinct advantage m gettmg a pledge from Rus- 
sia if possible, not to annex or take measures involving internal mterference, or a menace to 
ihe AMan frontier. His Majesty’s Government could not ask Russia to give a pledge agamst 
ooc^tion, unless they were prepared to give a similar pledge on their part. The Secretap- 
of Stete added that Articles IV and V of the counter-draft had been so worded as not to make 
it necessary that the Amir’s adhesion should be obtained to proceed further with negotiations 
with Russia, and he asked whether, in the opinion of the Government of India, it would viteUy 

increase the difficulty of obtaining the Amir’s adhesion if the matter were not mentioned to 

him till after an agreement had been signed by the British and Russian Governments. 


In replying to the Secretary of State on the 1st June, His Excellency the Viceroy said that 
the counter-draft removed many of the objections of the Government of India ; but certein fur- 
ther modifications were suggested. The Government of India also expressed the opinion that 

it would not be treating the Amir with the confidence and candour which he had a right to 

expect from Government and which Govemmen tundouhtedly expected feom if this agree- 
m^t affecting his donunions were s^ed between Great Britain and Russia without his know- 
ledge. They considered that such action would probably vitally afl[ect his adhesion to the 
agreement. 

On the 19th Jnne, the Secretary of State telegraphed certain amendments which had been 
made in the connter-draft, after consideration of the Government of India’s views contained 
in their tel^ram of the 1st June. The amended counter-draft ran as follows 

Preamble. The high contracting parties, in order to assure perfect security to their 
r^pective frontiers in Central Asia and to maintain there a solid and lasting peace, have 
agreed as follows : — 

Artide I. The Eussian Government recognise Afghanistan as outside the sphere 

of Eussian influence and engage that all their political relations with Afghanistan shall be con- 
ducted through the intermediary of His Majesty’s Government; they further undertake not 
to send any agents into Afghanistan. 

« Aftide IL — ^The British Government having, in the treaty signed at Kabul on 21st March 
1906, reo(»jded that fluey recognise the agreement and the engagements concluded with the late 
Atott Abdur Eahman, and that they have no desire to interfere in the internal government 
of his temtOTcs, Great Britain engages not to annex or to occupy in contravention of that 
treaty any pmction of Afghanistan or to interfere in the internal administration of the country, 
provided that the Amir fulfils the engagements already contracted towards His Majesty’s Gov- 
fjrnment under the above-menflon^ treaty. Great Britain further undertakes to exercise her 
Muence in A^hanfetan only in a pacific sense towards Eussia, and will not herself take in Af- 
or encourage A%hai]ist»n to take, any measures threatening the Eussian frontier. 
^ Are other hand, the Er^am Government undertake not to annex or occupy any part of 
A%hanistan, nor to take any measures involving interference with the internad government of 
territories of the Amir. 

r , IIL— The Eussian and -A^han authorities i^cially designated for the purpose 

Alta omiaent of the Amir shall have been obtained by Eb Majesty's Government 
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and communicated to the Russian Government by them, establish direct relations with each 
other for the settlement of local questions of a non-political character. 

** Arikh IV . — The Governments of Great Britain and Russia affirm their adherence to the 
principle of equality of commercial opportunity, and agree that any facilities which may have 
been, or shall hereafter be obtained for British or British Indian traders, shall be equally 
enjoyed by Russian traders. Should the progress of commerce establish the necessity for com- 
mercial agents, the two Governments will agree as to what measures shall be taken, due regard 
being had to the Amir's sovereign powers 

The Secretary of State said that Sir A. Nicolson had been instructed to communicate the 
amended draft to the Russian Government, and to state that His Majesty's Government hoped 
to learn, as soon as the draft agreement had been accepted, the pointe on the frontier to which 
it was proposed to appoint Russian officials to be designated for the purpose of settling non- 
political and local questions with Afghan officials. Until terms were definitely settled with Rus- 
sia, no communication was to be made to the Amir. 

In pursuance of the instructions sent to him. Sir A. Nicolson communicated to the Russian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on the 17th June the counter-draft of the Convention regarding 
Afghanistan, and urged him to give a reply without prolonged delay. M. Isvolsky said that 
he would do his best, but as he would have to consult again with others, he feared that some 
little time would elapse. Sir A. Nicolson pointed out that the sense and main principles of M. 
Isvolsky's project were maintained. The latter admitted this, but said that the project had 
undergone considerable re-arrangement. 

On the 21th June, M. Isvolsky, referring to Article III in the draft Convention, asked Sir 
A. Nicolson what guarantee he could give that the Amir would consent to local questions being 
arranged by his frontier officials. Sir A. Nicolson replied that His Majesty's Government would 
do their best to obtain his consent, but it was clear that they could not bind the Amir beforehand. 
From a remark or two let drop by M. Isvolsky, Sir A. Nicolson thought it just possible that the 
Russian Government might like to leave Article III over for subsequent arrangement, and 
sign the Convention without it. His Majesty's Government informed Sir A. Nicolson that they 
would raise no objection if the Russian Government proposed to omit Article III, leaving it for 
subsequent agreement, but they would hold that, without their previous assent, no direct com- 
munications should take place. 

On the 3rd July 1907, M. Isvolsky told Sir A. Nicolson that he (the former) would not 
be ready with his replies for eight or nine days, though he was pushing on matters. On Sir A. 
Nicolson pressing M. Isvolsky as to where the difficulty lay, the latter mentioned the following 
paints : — 

(1) The British Government required Russia unconditionally not to annex or occupy any 
part of Afghanistan, while they gave a similar undertaking, but on condition that the Amir 
fulfilled his treaty obligations, 

(2) The British Government made the article on intercourse between frontier officials 
dependent on the consent of the Amir, and this meant that, though the British Government 
had control of the Amir's foreign relations, they could undertake nothing without his consent, 
which M. Isvolsky seemed to consider a strange and inconvenient condition of affairs. 

Sir A. Nicolson told M. Isvolsky positively that His Majesty's Government could not bind 
the hands of the Amir, or agree to obligations being laid upon him without consulting him. 
M, Isvolsky repeated his sincere desire to hasten on to a conclusion. On the 8th July, Sir A. 
Nicolson reported that M. Isvolsky had again asserted that he was most anxious to terminate 
the negotiations, but that he had to disscuss all Afghan matters once more with the General 
Staff, and he feared the negotiations would take some time yet. 

In order to meet, as far as possible, the objections pointed out by M. Isvolsky in the Bri- 
tish counter-draft Convention, BSs Majesty's Government informed the Government of India 
in a tel^am, dated the 15th August 1907, that, after consultation with Sir A. Nicolson, it had 
been decided that certain modifications and explanations of the counter-draft should be made 
to Russia. Among the proposed modifications was one relating to Article II. The Russian 
Government had raised an objection to the proposed unconditional undertaking on their part 
not to annex or occupy any portion of Afghanistan, while the same undertaking on the part 
of the British Government was conditional on the Amir fulfilling his treaty obligations. His 
Majesty's Government, considering that the special pledge by Russia in Article II gainst 
annexation or interference was covered by Article I, were willing to agree to the last i^ntence of 
Article II beginning with the words " On the other hand " being deleted. In the event of 
the Russian Government being unwilling to accept this solution of the difficulty, Sir A. Nicolson 
was instructed to prop<^ as an alternative that Article II rfiould be maintained as it stood 
with the addition of the fdlowing sentence : — ** Should any change occur in the poKtical status 
of Afghanistan, the two will enter views on the sub- 

ject". 
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With reference to the above, the Government of India telegraphed to the Secretary of 
etate on the 20th August as follows “ Your telegram of 15th August has been considered by 
ns in Council. We recognise fuUy the desirabiUty of arriving at a friendly settlement or terms 
of Convention with Russia, and we have no wish to question the further concessions which have 
been already announced to Russia by Sir A. Nicolson. We are, however, una^ous in res- 
nectfully but most earnestly deprecating his ii^orming Isvolsky of the alternative ending to 
Article II of the Convention, as this, in our opinion, would go far to render nugatory the renewal 
by Russia in Article I of her often repeated pledge that she recognises Afghanistan as outside 
the sphere of her influence, which is our only direct gain from the proposed Convention. The 

condition suggested is almost identical with the saving clause propped by Russia to theefiect 
that their engagement held good, provided that no change occurred in the actual sta,te of t^gs 
in Afghanistan, which His Majesty’s Government have a,lready declared to be quite inadmis- 
able We deem it our duty to represent our strong conviction that the insertion of such a clause 
should be provided, as we feel that it would probably lead to the ie facto assertion by Russia of 
an equality of rights and interests with us in Afghanistan. Since Article I is held to cover the 
special pledge by Russia in Article II against annexation or interference, could not this view be 
e^end^ so as to make Article I, as amended, cover our pledges mentioned in the second .^ticle 
by adding to Article I the sentence beginnii^ ‘ His Britannic Majesty further undertakes ’ down 
to ‘ Russian frontier ’. It would then be possible to omit Article II. If this were done, all 
mention of occupation or annexation would be left out, and this would make matters easier foi 
us with the Amir, while we should not be bound by awkward engagements from which Russia 
is free. ” 

On the 23rd August, the Secretary of State telegraphed that His Majesty’s Government 
fully recognised the force of the Government of India’s objections to the introduction in the 
Convention of any clause providing, in the event of a change in the political statim of Afghanis- 
tan, for the interchange of views between the two governments ; but His Majesty’s Government 
were confronted with the fact that, without such a clause, the Convention would not be agreed 
to by the Russian Government. On the 31st August ,the Secretary of State telegraphed that 
the Russian Government were unwilling to accept the proposed alteration of Article II ; and on 
the gflTnft date a Convention in the terms given in the text (page 12) was signed on behalf of 
Great Britain and Russia. 


.li;£iMSiSii]^a.-»Ko.C08»V.S4»20.10.10.P>12^CLl^ , 
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THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 

“Frontiers have been protected with unparalleled success and speed.” 

(Review of Lord Minto’s Ticeroyaltj in Mmisterial Statement on the Indian Budget in the 

House of Commons . — July 26, 1910.) 

INTRODUCTION. 

Thioughout the period of Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty, the condition of afhiirs 
on the North-West Frontier may be said to have been normal. On the whole, 
the tribes remained quiet, though the misdeeds of the Mohmands and the Zakka 
]^el section of the Khyber Afeidis necessitated the despatch of punitive expedi- 
tions against them in February, and April-May 1908, respectively. These ex- 
peditions, notwithstanding that the British forces were only nineteen days beyond 
the frontier on each occasion, were eminently successful, settlements having been 
effected in each instance, the results of which have been lasting. The position 
in Waziristan, which was menacing at the outset of the period under review, has 
never ceased to give anxiety owing to the evil influence of the truculent Mulla 
Powindah, but during the summer of 1910, the situation greatly improved, under 
what may be termed a policy of humanisation, and at the end of Lord Minto’s 
term of office, a hopeful feeling prevailed that on the completion of schemes 
for increased enlistment of Mahsuds in the Indian Army, and the settlement 
of Mahsud families on the Paharpur Canal lands, — both of which schemes 
were strongly supported by Lord Mmto — our relations with this refractory tribe 
would be on a better footing than they have been for the past quarter of a century. 
In July 1908, with the approval of the Secretary of State, a temporary ap- 
pointment of Resident in Waziristan was created ; ifc. J. S. Donald, C.I.E., was 
the first officer to hold it, and the result has justified a proposal being submitted 
for its continuance. 

During the summer of 1910, outrages in British territory by bands of outlaws 
harboured in Afghanistan were of troublescme frequency, the local forces of the 
Frontier Militia Corps and Border Military Police being rarely able to intercept 
them, so secret and rapid were the movements of the gangs. In August-Sep- 
tember, the evil had b^ome so grave that it was necessary to send troops to the 
Tochi, to support the Militia, and the Amir was requested to issue orders for the 
control of the outlaws’ movements. Apart from the crimes committed by 
outlaws, offences by Afghan subjects in British territory have been numerous, 
particularly in the Kurram direction ; and, after various representations to the 
Amir on tne subject, bj arrangement with His Majesty, a Joint British-Afghan 
Commission for the adjustment of the long roll of outstanding cases, whether by 
British tribesmen in A%han territory, or vice versd, assembled at the head of the 
Kurram Valley in May 1910 ; and substantial progress was made by the end 
of August, augurmg well for a general settlement. The inadequacy of the 
Border Military Police for the duties required of them has been long recognized, 
and measures for their re-organization have been, and still are, under consider- 
ation. Hitherto financial considerations have prevented great prc^ess being made. 
Much has been done to improve service in the Border Militia, e.g., the grant of 
pensions and increased pay, and it is hoped shortly to see somewhat similar improved 
tenns sanctioned for the Border Military Police. Representations having been 
made by the local authorities that the frontieif vill^es, owing to their being 
nnarm^ were unable to protect themselves, large numbers of Government rifles 
were distributed to expos^ villages, with satisfactory results. 

The leading events and measures on Hie various sections competing this por- 
tion of the frontia are mentioned belong. 


DIR, SWAT AND CHITRAL AGENCY. 

1. The Mehtar of Chitral, with a small suite, arrived in Sunla, on an informal 

visit, on the 5th September 1907. He was 
, accorded the hmour of an inteseview with 
il)V%taofAeM^(ffChlnltoS%mla. Viceroy on the 6th, in the course 

• Meh- 

British 

dicer from a leopard a few months previous^. The Mditar ksft ^mla on 17th 
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« n nntnherlQOT at a full Duxbar attended by all the troops in 

2. On theUth October IW/, British officials of the Agency, 

(2) Pnientation of Albert Meddt to a Mehtar of Chitral, a representative of 
CkitrdianiaDirmAject. and the leuding native State officials, 

AlbertMedals were presented to Hasil, ChitraU and Muhamn^ M of Dk, for their 
eallantry in saving life in an avalanche at the Low^i Pass m the wmter of 1 05. 
fmSe xrnsentto His Majesty the King, pn behaH of the Mehtar and the 
Khan of Dir, expressive of their high appreciation of the honour conferred on 
their respective subjects. 

3 At the end of 1904 the Mehtar of Chitral apphed for the loan of the services 
. of a Forest officer to prepare a report on 

{3)ArrimgemenUformrhingtheChiiT(d Chitral forests and the best method 


forests. Qf working them. A difficulty arose in 

a qualified man on the salary which the Mehtar was prepared to pay 
for his services, and eventually it was fomid necess^ to tell the Mehtar that 
the work could not be satisfactorily done within the limit imposed {viz., Es. 1,500 
for the total period of the officer’s deputation). He agreed in January 1907 to 
pay Es. 2,000 for the services of an officer, but, as the Secretary of ^State had 
re<^tly cautioned the Government of India against taking any steps "calculated 
to interfere with the policy of non-intervention in Chitral afhiirs, it was con- 
sidered advisable to obtam his consent before deputing an office to Chitral. 
This was accorded in May 1907, on the imderstanding that Indian revenues 
would not have to bear any portion of the cost ; and Munshi Imam-ud-din, 
Extra Assistant Conservator of Forests, was sent to Chitral at the end of Sep- 
tember 1907. His report was prepared in February 1908, and showed that the 
forests, though considerably danu^ed by fixes, u nskil f u l felling and the like, 
represented a potential source of revenue to the State. 


4. In forwarding Munshi Imam-ud-din’s report to the Government of India in 
November 1908, the Assistant Political Agent, Chitral, remarked that the object 
of the Mehtar with respect to his forests had been to start some system whereby 
he could secure a revenue from the sale of his wood to Government or to con- 
tractors in India, without oppressing his people by requiring forced labour from 
them, and without ruining the forests by reckless felling ; that the Mehtar was 
anxious to keep the worki^ of the forests in his own hands, and did not wish to 
resign this responsibility to Government, but that, at the same time, he was 
financialfy unable to maintsan a forest stafi, and desired to contract for the 
cutting of the timber : if this were permitted, he would see that the contractor 
carried out his work with due z^ud to the inter^ts of the forests. By these 
arrangemmits the Mehtar hc^ed, in a few years’ time, to realize sufficient profit 
to emable him to nuiintam a skilled forest steffi of his own, and to dispense with 
the services of a contxactor. 


5. The Government of Iiffiia, while anxious to render the Mehtar all possible 
hdp in the matter, considered it extremely undesirable that he should be allowed 
to enter into an arrangement v^h an Inditm contractor for the sale of his timber. 
'Ihere was, farther, the practical difficulty that the only means of transporting 
the timber to India was to float it down the A%ban water-ways. Owing 
to the remoteness of the Afghan subjects on ,the river from control at Kabul, 
it was improbable that any satis&ctoiy arrangement could be made with the Atwir 
in iffie matter, while difficulties would also arise with the Mohman^ The Chief 
Commissioner was accordingly infmmed in JiuiuaiT 1909 that the Government 
of India shared his views ^t miy arrangement for working the forests was 
Cfutsidc the xm]ge d practical politics, and he was asked to e:^^ess i^et to the 
Mehtar timt it wasimt possible to move in the matter. 

^ l^e zdidl vi the Chitial garrison was effected in October 1907, as usual, 
ii\ CkkrdBditia. without any hostile demonstrations on the 

part of the tribes ; but when the relieved 
IcGCto wecfii ciosmng tiie I^waral pajss on the 2lst October, on the return to 
the rear-guard wme car^t in a blizzard and were compell^ to return to 
Aiiaetis, the main body, ^ch had crossed in safety, contouing tiieir journey 
lowitcds bdia. lfev«i drivers and foUowwrs died of exposure, several mules were 
loads had to be abandoned. The Mehtar of Chitral and the Dir 
‘ offidals Mid vilh^fers rendered willing and efficient h^, and the con- 

etiAEmhIe. The- pass was evefiaaa% cacoss^ whmi tl^e 
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7. As a result of the loyalty displayed by the tribes on the C5hakdarra- 
Drosh road during the disturbances on the frontier, it was arranged that the 
escorting regiment which had hitherto moved with the reliefs should be dis- 
pensed with, two additional mountain guns accompanying the relieving troops 
to Drosh, and returning with the relieved troops, that the Malakand Movable 
CJolumn should not go beyond the Malakand, and that the whole force moving 
each way should consist of one battalion, four guns and one section of sappers. 
Owing, however, to the outbreak of cholera on the Dir-Chitral road, in September 
1908, and to interruptions to the road in consequence of floods, the relief of 
the troops was postponed till the spring of 1909, and subsequently till September- 
October 1909. 

8. The troops relieving the Chitral garrison marched from Chakdarra on the 
26th September 1909, and arrived at Drosh on the 6th October. The relieved 
force left Drosh on the 11th, and arrived at Chakdarra on the 21st October. 
Nothing unusual occurred during the movement, though snow fell on the Lowarai 
pass the day after the troops had crossed it. The Nawab of Dir accompanied 
the troops, and the Mehtar of Chitral met them at Lowami. The Movable 
Column in support of the relief operations remained in the field a while longer 
to support a force of Sappers and Miners engaged in repairing the Panjkora 
Bridge, but began to return to their permanent stations on 26th October, on 
the Nawab of Dir accepting responsibility for the safety of the Sappers and 
Miners. 


9. Mehtarjao Bahadur Khan, Governor of Mastuj, visited the Political ^ent 

. at Malakand during June 1909, and 
{5) Desire of Qwemor ^ Ma^u] to be submitted a representation suggesting that 
independent of Mentar of Chitral. should be granted complete and unfet- 

tered control of Mastuj in total independence of the Mehtar of ChitraL In reply, 
two alternatives were presented to him— (1) to return to Mastuj and resmne hb 
position on the conditions laid down by former Mehtars, and (2) to resign his 
Governorship and retire to Oyun. He accepted the former, and returned to 
Mastuj. 


10. In 1904 a private telephone line was constructed by the Political 

Agent, Dir, Swat and Chitral, between 
(<?) bOiceen jj^j^kand and Chakdarra. In 1905 the 

Malakand and r . transferred to the Government 

of India and extended to Dargai and Robat. These small extensions were 
found to be so useful that in September 1905 it was proposed to extend the 
line from Robat to Chitral. The local Khans undertook to supply the labour, 
poles, etc., free of charge, and it was proposed to purchase the insulators and 
wire from the military stores at Chakdarra at a cost of Rs. 5,390. It subse- 
quently transpired that the class of wire obtainable at Chakdarra was not suit- 
able, and eventually the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, 
was authorized to obtain the necessary material from the India Office and pro- 
ceed with the construction of the line. This involved certain difficulties which 
had not existed in the original scheme, under which the Political Agent was to 
make his own arrangements subject to a total expenditure of Rs. 100 per mile of 
the line. The project was eventually abandoned. 


11. Affftirg in Dir wme in an unsettled state when Lord Minto assumed office. 

They were, to quote the Political Agent’s 
. words, “a fairly tangled knot of tribal 

(1) Dir Affairs. politics.” The old mternecine quarrels 

between the Khan, Badshah Khan by name, and his brother Iffiangul Jm,»and the 
partisans of each, which had been rampant throughout Lord Curzon s Vioeroyaltyv 
-vfhich had been temporarily composed in June 1905, now broke out agam, and 
continued until June 1906, when, mainly through the interv^on of the Na^e 
Assistant at Dir, all parties concerned came to an ^reemmt at Cha^a^ that they 
would regard Badshah Khan as their Chief, The Govermnent of pressed 
their gratification at this settlement, which was, however, not desto^ to last long. 
Hostffities soon broke out between the Khan <£ Nawagm md his tou ; and 
whilst the Khan of Dir’s brother was away suppcuting the Nawagm Chief, the 
of Dir disr^rding the Chakdarra settlement^ ,to(* advantage 

his brother’ s absence and adzed the foirts of three xd biff Khans. He was warned 
iftftt the Govwnm^t of Ind» wmH not improve his aggresfion, and ^t 
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they would hold him personally responmble that the _ safety of the Malakand- 
Chitral road was not in any way impaired by his actions. 

12. In March 1907 hostilities between the two brothers in Dir recommenced, 

and resulted in the ^an of Dir sustaining a severe reverse at the hands of his 
younger brother; while universal disorder seemed about to spread over the 
entire Dir-Chitral border. However, on the 22nd and 23rd April a conference 
of the leading was held at Chakdarra, and the Nawagai Chief was recon- 

ciled to his son, while Miangul Jan submitted to and was forgiven by his 
brother, the of Dir. Engagements were made that the Elhan of Dir should 
not invade Jandol, that the Bajaur Hhans should not interfere in Dir affairs, and 
that all parties should retain their present holdings, settle disputes by arbitra- 
tion and not interfere or fight with one another for six months. 

13. The peace did not last long ; for in June desultory hostilities reconunenced, 
between the Dir Chief and his brother, and between the Nawagai Chief and his 
son. At the same time the Swat tribes subject to the Khan of Dir expressed 
their desire to be free of him. They were told that Govei^ent would accept 
no responsibility in the matter, but that if, by jirga negotiations or agreement 
with the Kban of Dir, they established their independence of Dir, it would be 
recognized. 

14. In December efforts were made at Chakdarra to effect some settlement 
between the various contending factions, but no d^ni!:e understandiog could be 
come to, either at this conference or at a subsequent meeting held in Peshawar, 
though eventually a six months’ truce was concluded between all parties, which 
remsuned unbroken during January, February, and March 1908. 

15. In April 1908, the Khan and all the Chiefs of the rivefain clans re-estab- 
lished the Chakdarra agreement of 1906. Certain safeguards of tribal tights were 
insisted on by the clans and agreed to by the Khan. The agreement was 
reduced to writing, and signed by all concerned, in the presence of the Political 
Agent. 

16. On the 6th June 1908 the Khan was given the title of Nawab in recog- 
nition of his services during the Mohmand disturbances (see page 11). 

17. Differences next arose between the Khan of Dir and the bribes on 
the right bank of the Swat river, who wished to break away from the Dir yoke. 
Early in August news was received that the Nawab of Dir had collected a 
lasUear for the invasion of Upper Swat. As this was in toect contravention of 
the agreement which he had signed at Chakdarra on the conclusion of peace 
between himself and Miangul Jan, at the request of the Political Agent the 
campaign was countermanded. 

18. Ear^ in December a fight took place between the Khans of Eobat. The 
Nawab of Dir was ^vised to interfere, and as the noatter affected the Chitral 
road, the Native Assistant of the Malakand Agency went, with a strong escort, to 
Eobat. He reported on the 12th December that the lashkars at Eob^had been 
dispersed, and peace re-established, certain Paindah Khel elders remaining at 
Eobat to guarantee the peace. The cause of the disturbance was a dspute 
between the Ansa Khel and Nura Khel ovec the question of a new mill. The Eobat 
Khans came to fhe Malakand to make a settlement with the object of preventina 
further fighting on or near the road. The Nawab of Dir signified his willimnS 
to agree to any arrangements that might be made with the Khans for too^fety 
of toady and a satisfaotoiy settl^eiit was efiected with them in danuarv 


19: the sanm time the Nawab asked the Political Agent to use his good 

offices m effe^ a settlement between himself and the Upper Swat tribes, witii 

Tke Nikpi Kheksub- 
aceoniilgly met the Nawab of Dir 
aM the Ntoi Khel mm at Chakdarra on the 2nd February. The Nikpi Khel 
to be h(^elee% divided, arid it w^ not possible to ^ect a »aIo^ 

m I^MaylwaeKhmofDir, attheP(diticalAgent’8 invitatiom visited tba 

^^kand, mid t^ Pohtii^ Agent reported that renewed efforts would be made 
te^res^ settlement Utw^ toe Khan and the recalcitrant ^per W 

^ other efforts to the same end, &e fei^rem^ed 
spring cd 1916, a senoos fight occurred between the Painda Khal 
ant&g efeirwA -tinder tiie orders of Ce Nawab of Dir and a eombi^Sn,S.^* 
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21. A deputation of some of the Maliks of the right bank Swatis then waited 
on the Political Agent (April 26th) and asked that Government should intervene 
between them and the Nawab, while the Xawab also approached the Political 
Agent asking him to exert his influence on the right bank Swatis, in order to in- 
duce them to come to an amicable settlement. 

22. In reply, the Xawab was told that the matter would receive due consider- 
ation, but that he must first show that he could control the Painda Khel and 
prevent them from breaking the peace in an attempt to avenge their defeat. 


23. In April 1908, extensive floods caused great damage to crops, house pro- 
j -j • perty and levy posts in the Dir State, 

(2) Floods and ep^demtcs. and dislocated the postal service for up- 

wards of a week. The Chitral road was impassable for three days. Similar 
floods occurred in August, obliterating several hundred yards of the road near 
Chakdarra and washing away the Chakdarra bridge. Again in September, consi- 
derable damage was done to roads and posts by floods, all the bridges between 
the Lowarai Pass and Dir were washed away, and communication across the Panj- 
kora was interrupted. In March 1909, a further heavy fall of rain severely 
damaged the Chitral road and several Dir levy posts. 


24. In June 1908 cholera appeared in an epidemic form in Upper Swat, and 
continued till the end of the year. 


25. In the forgoing account of Dir, the hostilities between the Xawagai Xawab 
TIT -An ■ and his son have been mentioned. In 


(3) Naiiagai Affairs. 


June 1907 Muhammad Ali, elder son of 


the Nawab, made himself paramount in Xawagai ; but a month later the father, 
after some fighting, in which surrounding tribes joined, managed to come to 
terms with his son, and get himself publicly reinstated as Xawab. 


26. Muhammad Ali subsequently again usurped the rulership, and in J anuary 
1909, the Nawab visited Peshawar and preferred a request that Government 
would intervene in regard to his family troubles, and lend troops to remove 
his son, Muhammad AH, from Xawagai. He was informed that such a request 
could not be complied with, but that, if he and his son conjointly should ask for 
a settlement on the advice of the Elhans and elders of the country, the Political 
Agent would be glad to use his good ofi&ces to that end. 

27. Subsequently, the Xawab continued to inform the Political Agent that he 
was being detained and treated as a prisoner by his son, but no replies were return- 
ed to his letters. 


28. After a feud between the Salarzais and the Khan of Khar, the former were 
_ . , „ . defeated and a truce was come to between 


{4) Baiaur Affairs. 


the parties, which they appear to have ob- 


served till 1909, when the Salarzais, in co-operation with the Eian of Barwa, re-com- 
menced hostilities against the Khan of Khar, who was assisted by allied lashkars 


of the Usman Khel, Muhammad Ali of Xawagai, and the Mundah Khan, with a 
Mamund contingent. After some figh ting the parties of both sides gradually dis- 
persed, without any decisive result. 


29. HisExcellency the Viceroy visited Malakand and Chakdarra in April 1906. 

His ExceUeney the Viceroy’s visit to At Dargai and Chakdarra His Excellency 
Malakand. granted audiences to the jirgas of the 

ne^hbourhood, and at Chakdarra he received the Khan of Dir and the Nawab of 
Xawagai. The jirgas expressed much satisfaction at the visit ; and the way in 
which the country is settling down under British control may be judged from the 
requests of the ^m Kanizai jirgas for the maintenance of their tribal system of 
local self-government under the tribal law ; for the inception of the projected 
Swat-Malakand canal; fora daily return railway service between Daigai and 
Mardan ; and for the extension of the broad gauge railway to Dr.rgaL The Swat 
valley tribes subsequently sent to Simla, with a deputation, two war standards, 
for His Excellency’s acceptance. 


30. With reference to their petition for a daily return railway service between 

Dargai and Mardan and the extension of the 
The Nowshera-Darg^ RaBway. broad gauge to Dargai, in June 1906 the 
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Sam Ranizai iirgas were informed that the train would henceforth leave Dargai 
«arlv in the morning and return there the same day, instead of, as before, remam- 
5s for the night at Mardan. The object of this change was to admit of vendors 
from the Malakand Agency starting from Dargai for the market towns of the 
Peshawar district early each day and returning home the same evenmg. 

31. The request for the conversion of the line to broad gauge was strongly 
supported by the Chief Commissioner, both from the political and comniercial points 
of view. His arguments were accepted by the Government of India, but, as there 
was no urgent necessity for the conversion, it was considered that the project should 
give place to schemes of a more pressing nature. The Chief Commissioner was 
therefore informed in October 1907 that the conversion could not be taken in hand 
for at least two years. In November 1909, the Railway Department stated that 
estimates for the conversion of the line were awaited from the Manager of the 
North-Western Railway. The Foreign Department has received no further infor- 
mation on the subject. 

32. Survey operations were carried on during the cold weather of 1906-07 in the 

. Dir.UtmanKhel, Ranizai and Swat territo- 

Survey operations in Dir, Swa an • without misadventure, except at Spin- 

kharra, always a jealously regarded tract, where, owing to the interference of the 
Laman Utman Khel, the work had to be abandoned. 

33. The operations were completed by June 1907, and resulted in the mapping 
of 700 square miles of tribal territory. Except at Silai Patti no serious incidents 
occurred, and the tribesman co-operated willingly. The Ranizai and Sam Ranizai, 
however, stipulated that their tribal boundaries should not be marked on the 
maps. 

34. An attack was made on the survey camp at Silai Patti on the 25th April by 
a band of Asil Utman Khel. One survey khalasi and also one of the Sam Ranizai 
pursuit party were killed. The neighbouring Utman Khels took due action against 
the gang. The incident was devoid of political significance, being merely the re- 
sult of an isolated outburst of fanaticism. 


35. Particulars in regard to the construction of the Upper Swat River Canal 

will doubtless be found in the Public 
The Upper Swat River Canal. Works Department summary. 

The first indication of the canal proving a source of possible political 
troubles, was afiorded in September 1908, by a protest made by the Khan Khels 
of Batkhela a^inst the canal being taken through a graveyard. No sooner had 
this incident been settled than the Alizai Khans raised objections to the employ- 
ment of imported labour on the canal, and in December 1908, a general representa- 
tion on the subject was made to the Political Agent by the !]^nizais. 

36. In January 1909, the Chief Commissioner reported the existence of serious 
friction between the canal authorities and the tribesmen, and also between the 
former and the political officers— work having been put in hand without regard 
to the special conditions obtaining in tribal territory. Sir Greprge Roos-Keppel 
anticipated further trouble with the tribesmen in connection with water rights 
and, though he was hopeful that he would be able, in conference with the Chief 
Engineer of the Canal, to smooth over the present difficulties, the more impor- 
tant political bearings of the canal project had, in his opinion, never been pro- 
perly considered, and work had been started without sufficient regard to the 
feelii^ and apprehensions of a suspicious, ignorant and fanatical people. 

37. In a note, dated the 29th January, Mr. Mullaly, the Chief Engineer for 
Irrigation, No-ish-West IVontier Province, reported that, at a conference with the 
PoMcal Agmt^ tike measures to be taken to combat the difficulties to which the 
Chief Commksioner had referred (the most important of which were the encroach- 
ment on graveyards and places of sanctity and the exclusion of the tribesmen 
from work on tne canal), had been settled and arrangements had been made for the 
due co-operation of the Political Agent in matters affecting the tribesmen, 

38. The Chief CommKsioner w€ffi asked, on the 28th February, to report fully 
as to tike attitude of thetrib^men towards the canal, the extent to which ftTnatirig 

i^ts would be affwted, the degree of interference in the affoirs of Lower 
«wat wMdi the distribution of water would involve, and the political effect of dis- 
iS^inain^ wori£ on the canal altogeiher. Reports, subsequen% received, showed 
an alasMnent, which avoided grav^ards, had been settled, the acquisition of 
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land had been commenced, the political and canal ofiScers were working together 
and past difficulties had been tided over. Colonel Godfrey, Political Agent, Dir, 
Swat and Chitral, was of opinion that, if the leaders of the people were conciliated. 
Swat would raise no trouble ; but, if an attempt was made to turn the country into 
the Punjab, annexation would follow, which could not end at Lower Swat. If due 
consideration were paid to tribal customs and to the attachment of the people to 
the internal administration of their own concerns, all might be well. 

39. In his report, received in May, the Chief Commissioner explained that, 
according to the scheme which it was originally proposed to follow, the first half 
of the eight or nine miles of the canal’s length would have passed through rice 
lands, which the people were most unwilling to part with, and would have 
crossed the Amandarra Pass, which is looked upon as a sacred place, and con- 
tains a large number of graves, the disturbance of which would have been un- 
avoidable. The course of the second half of the canal was more favourably 
situated, as it passed only through barani lands, where the question of 
irrigation did not arise, and where it was possible to avoid all graveyards. 
He added that a new alignment had now been selected, which obviated many 
of the dangers and difficulties of the original line, and removed all real grievance 
from the cultiuators of the country through which the canal passes. 

40. It was reported in June 1909, that all land required for the Upper Swat 
Eiver canal-bed south of Malakand had been acquired and paid for, and the jirgas 
had been invited to apply for contracts in their respective limits. 

41 . By March 1910, the rentals, etc. of the land required for the Upper Swat 
Biver Canal between Amandarra and the Malakand t unn el had been determined 
and accepted by all parties concerned. 

42. In August 1908, a Committee, which had assembled on the Malakand to 
discuss the location of canal and other buildings, recommended the creation of an 
armed force to protect the canal works and depots. The Chief Commissioner was 
accordingly asked, in October, to submit proposals for such protective measures 
as he might consider necessary. In December 1908, he applied for sanction to the 
enlistment of a force of Khassadars which, as the necessity for protective arrange- 
ments was urgent, he had authorised the Political Agent to raise in anticipation. 

43 . On the 13th April 1909, sanction was accorded (in anticipation of the Secre- 
tary of State’s sanction, which was subsequently applied for) to the entertainment 
of 200 Khassadars, with the necessary establishment, at an initial cost of Rs. 1,565 
and an annual expenditure of Rs. 51,108 during the period of construction of the 
canal. A slight increase to this establishment was subsequently formd necessary, 
and sanctioned. 

44 . In July His Majesty’s Secretary of State conj&rmed this provisional sanc- 
tion of the Government of India. His Lordship observed that the attitude assumed 
by the tribes emphasised the necessity for caution and tact in dealing with them, 
and he directed that it should be impressed on all concerned that the carrying out 
of irrigation would be much too dearly purchased at the cost of irritating or 
alarming the tribes. Necessary instructions were issued to the Chief Commis- 
sioner, North-West Frontier Province, on the 18th August 1909. 


HAZARA BORDER. 


45. At the conclusion of the Black Mountain Expedition of 1891, the Govern- 
ment of India approved the recommendation 
Black Moantaiii Affairs- Punjab Government that Ibrahim 

Khan should be acknowledged as Khan of Seri in place of the deposed Hashim Ali 
Khan. Ibrahim Khan was, however, never acceptable to the tribes concerned, 
and, as a result of the constant complaints of theHasanzai, Madda Khel, and Aka- 
zai jirgas, the Khan’s allowance was reduced. The Black Mountain tribes, 
however, made no definite efforts to oust Ibrahim Khan till November 1906, when 
Isa Khan, who had been a Subadar in the Border Military Police and was a cousin 
of Ibrahim Ehan (with whom, however, he was on the worst of trarms), was mur- 
dered in Serb There was no doubt that the murder was instigated by Ibmhim 
Khan and his son, and this was the view taken by the tribes, with the result that 
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tte Isazai clans, in accordance with tribal practice, burnt Seri and other villages 
belonging to the Khan, whom they formally disowned. 

46. The Chief Commissioner, Xorth-West Frontier Province, on the 26th May 
1906, recommended that the tribes should be informed that Government agreed to 
the deposition of Ibrahim Khan, and that it was immaterial whom the tribes might 
select is Khan, provided that they did not select one of the persons precluded 
by the agreement of 1891 , and that the Khan shoidd observe the agreement him- 
self. In the meantime, afeirs had undergone a change on the border. In August 

1906, Ibrahim Khan’s faction were strong enough to reinstate him as lOian, but in 

September the Hassanzais again drove him from Seri and destroyed his crops and 
some of his property. Ibrahim Khan accepted the situation and fled to Agror, 
where he was to all intents and purposes an ezile. On the 4th November a party 
of led by Sikandar Khan and Torabaz Khan, brothers of Hashim Ali 

Khan, both proscribed persons, killed Ibrahim Khan, his nephew, and some ser- 
vants, in a mosque near the Karun Border Military Police post at Seri. The Chief 
Commissioner pointed out that no overt act of hostility to Government was intend- 
ed, as shown by the fact that the murderers allowed two British subjects to leave 
the mosque unharmed, while the four Government Enfield rifles taken by the Has- 
sanzais from Ibrahim Khan had been eventually returned by Ifeshim Ali Khan ; 
and furthermore, as the visit of the proscribed persons was engineered by a small 
faction only of the tribe, he considered it would be sufficient that the matter should 
be gone into fully with the Isazai jirga, and that, if necessary, a portion of the Has- 
sanzai allowance should be withheld as a mark of the displeasure of Government 
at this contravention of the agreement. The Government of India acquiesced 
in Sic jdarold Deane’s views, and a small 'fine was inflicted. The question 
of a successor to the Khanship was not settled, though the Chief Commissioner 
was instructed that, in the event of the tribes being unanimous in electing a new 
Khan, Government would probably accept the nominee, provided that he was 
capable of managing the affairs of the tribe, that his appointment did not involve 
the return of Hashim Ali Khan, and that he was not one of those proscribed. 

47. The Khanship remained vacant from November 1906 till the middle of May 

1907, when Sher Ali lian, son of Hashim Ali Khan, (deposed in 1891), was formally 
recognised and installed by a party of the Isazai as Kian of Seri. The Hassan- 
zai, Akazai, and Madda Khel, however, protested against this action and declined 
to recognise any Khan save Ghulam Ahmad Khan, son of Ibrahim Khan. The 
Government of India, adhering to the policy of only recognising as Chief one who 
was elected by general consent of the people and was able to maintain his position, 
did not interfere in the matter. 

48. In October 1908, the Mada Khels withdrew their opposition and petitioned 
for the recognition of Sher Ali Khan (son of Hashim Ali Khan) as Khan of Seri and 
for the continuance of the allowances which were fixed for the Khan. In accord- 
ance with established policy, a reply was sent to the effect that Government would 
only recognize a Khan who was unanimously accepted by all the clans concerned ; 
and up to the end of Lord Minto’s term of office there appeared to be no hope of 
the Hassanzais agreeing upon the election of a Khan. 

PESHAWAR BORDER. 

49. Some references to the misdeeds of the TJtman Khel and the difficulty of 

Settlement wHt the Utman Khel pishing them will be found in Appendix I 

relarang to raids. 

60. A representative jityo of the Ambahar TJtman Khels was interviewed at 
Peshawar on the 3rd January 1910, and a satisfactory settlement was arrived at 
in respect of all outstanding offences. The jirga of this section gave a written agree- 
ment that they would not commit raids in British territory ; that they would be 
responsible feu the future good conduct of certain raiders ; and that they would 
use their utmost efforts to effect the release of a Hindu who had been kidnapped 
by the Asil Utman KheL 

51. The Asil Utman Khels also showed indications in March 1910 o' a desire 
to make peace with Government ; while a full j rga of the Ambahar Utman Khel 
to Peshawar on the 30th March 1910, and was granted an interview by the 
Cbiel Commicsioner. 
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62, On the 21st March 1910, oaring to the coincidence of the Holi and the Bara- 

Bioling in Peshawar city in March 1910. some rioting commenced between 

Hindus and Muhammadans m Pesha- 
war city. There was loss of life on both sides, and considerable looting of 
shops and property. Troops from Peshawar Cantonment were called out on the 
22nd ; and order was gradually restored, and the city reported quiet on the 24th. 

53. Foreseeing a possibility of some such outbreak, the Deputy Commissioner 
had a month previously convened a meeting of the leading Hindu and Muham- 
madan gentlemen of the city, in order to concert a joint policy with the object of 
preventing any fracas ; and certain resolutions were passed with a view of 
m inim ising as far as possible any chance of collision between the processions or 
display of the two escorts. Amongst other measures, the ordinary celebration of 
the Holi festival, which fell on the 24th March — ^the last day of the Bara Wafat — 
was postponed xmtil the 25th. But both parties broke away from their engage- 
ments, with the result already mentioned. 

64. As a punishment to the city as a whole, a punitive police post was insti- 
tuted, the Bench of Honorary Magistrates and the Municipal Committee were 
remodelled, and various H i nd u and Muhammadan ringleaders of the disorder were 
removed from the district. In addition to these measures the Chief Commissioner 
recommended the permanent location of a detachment of regular troops in, or 
quite close to, Peshawar city, to enable them to maintain order and suppress 
incipient disturbance until assistance'could be obtained from the troops in Pesha- 
war Cantonment. 

55. The Government of India rejected (June 20, 1910) this proposal. They 
considered that it was the duty of the Police and Border Military Police to deal 
with disorder in the city, in the first instance, and that the regular troops should 
only be called out in emergency. The Chief Commissioner had reported that he 
considered the existing Police force to be inadequate in numbers and not 
altogether reliable at times of general disturbance, and had promfred to prepare a 
scheme for an increase to the force ; and the Government of India now intimated 
that they would await the submission of this scheme. In conclusion, they stated 
that the incident pointed to the necessity for closer co-operation between the civil 
and military authorities at Peshawar and for improved means of inter-communi- 
cation between them. They asked the Chief Commissioner to take the necessary 
steps to secure the former requirement ; and as regards the latter, they intimated 
that a scheme for the provision of a combined civil and mihtary telephone system 
at Peshawar was under consideration. 

56. Nothing further had been done in the matter, within the period com- 
prised in this summary. 

MOHMAND COUNTRY. 


67. On the 25th November 1907, Mr. Johns, an engineer who had been 

„ ^ ^ ^ deputed to examine the possible routes for 

Mohmand disturbances. 21) 

(jf) Attack on Mr. Johns’ -party. was engaged in examining the left bank 

of the river between Smatsai and Shinpokh, 
when 100 Kuda Elhel Mohmands from across the river opened fire on Smatsai, 
200 Kuda Ehel and Khwaezai Mohmands similarly firing on Shinpokh. Mr. 
Johns went on to Kuz Ugda on the 26th, but his party was fired on by 
300 to 400 Mohmands. Their fire was not returned, but reinforcements of 


Khyber Rifles were sent up from Landi Kotal. The numbers of the 
Mohmands increased until, on the 29th November, some 700 of them 


were holding the river bank from Palosi to Kuz Narai, and keeping up a desultory 
fire on Shinpokh. They stated that they would not permit “Feringhees” to use 
the river, and it was reported that they were fed and encouraged by the Afghan 
Hakim of Lalpura. As Mr. Johns' work in the locality was fimished, and it was 
considered that the retention of the Khyber Rifles in the neighbourhood would 
merely result in keeping hostile forces in existence which would probably melt 
away if they had no one to oppose, the ^orts left Shilman on tihe 30th November, 
when the Mohmands dispecE^ on to Lalpura. BDere they were incited by 
the Hakim to renew hostilitiee, and on 3rd December some 200 of them re-appeared 


a 771 F .D. 
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opposite Smatsai and kept up a brisk fire, causing the people to evacuate tfie vil- 
lage and take to the hills beyond. The Mohmands were opposed by the Smatsai 
and Shilmani lashkars and, as their numbers were not reinforced, they dispersed 
by the 6th December without having actually come into collision with any of the 
people on the British side of the river. The Mohmand Khans and the people of 
Smatsai and Shinpokh behaved well throughout the incident, and the Sarhang 
of Dakka appeam to have exerted his influence to prevent his Khassadars from 
taking part in the disturbance. The whole incident was ascribed to the inflam- 
matory speeches made by the Hakim of Lalpura, who not only fed the Mohmand 
Ioshkar, but promised them ammunition. 


58. The operations against the Zakka Khel Afridis (see page 27) caused 

j. some excitement among the Mohmands 

' and about 100 of them jomed the Ioshkar 

which assembled on the Afghan border to help the Zakka ^el, widle Mullas 
(among them the Sufi Sahib of Batikot) went about endeavouring, without success, 
to work up a general rising of the Mohmand clans. The Inzarai Mu 11a, with 80 


men, was, early in March 1908, refused passage by the Halimzai section ; but on 
the 24th, 2oth and 30th March, gangs consisting of Bara Khel, Isa Khel, and 
jEuda Khel Mohmands, Kandahari Safis, and Ambahar Utman Khel, raided the 
villages of Marozai, Mirzadher, and Chikkar, near Shankargarh, killing two Hindus, 
wounding a third, and carrying off a fourth (who was returned soon after by the 
Burhan Khel Mohmands), in addition to looting and burning several Hindus’ 
houses. Military detachments were sent to reinforce Shankargarh and Abazai, and 
to relieve the Border Military Police in the vicinity. Early in April a large 
hostile gathering, consisting of Utman Khels and various Kandahari, Bara Khel, 
]l^el, and Kuda Khel Mohmands under fanatical Mullas, assembled in the 
vicinity. The Kuda Khel Mohmand Eaddas left their country and took refuge 
with neighbouring clans, and Mullas, headed by Hazrat Sahib of Charbagh, who 
had been preachmg in Ningra^, crossed the river at Lalpura on the 10th April. 
They were joined by Sufi Sahib of Batikot with 1,600 men, the total strength of 
the two forces being estmated at over 3,000. The ghaza was said to be general, 
and villagers were joining in masses ; the reported object being to attack Dheri 
Shabka^,and to pumsh Malik Ghulam Khan of Pindiali for arresting two 
Kuda Khels and releasing a Hindu who was kidnapped during the raid on 
Mirzadher. On the 17th April, the Gluef Commissioner, North-West Erontier 
Province, telegraphed that the gathering was suspected to be due to a rumour 
that the British intended invading the Mohmand country, and that steps were 
beu^ taken to reassure the clans through the Mohmand Chiefs 


59. On the 19th April, the tribal Ioshkar, which had increased to about 10 000 
mm includm^ about 2 OM Afghan subjects, headed by Hazrat Mulla and a son 
of the Sahib, reach^ Kamah. On the same day, a band of Mohmands fired 
on a patrol near Matte Moghal Khel within the British border and on a party of 
troops between Garhi Sadar -and Matte. On the 21st April, a party of Moh- 
mnds crossed the border, and fired on the standing patrol in the British camn. 
\ proportion of the assembled lashkars comprised well-armed subjects 

n ^^ost without exception, Mullas 

to tL Amir mformi^ His 
Majesty of the sudden outbreak of hostilities on the part of the Mohmands^ and 

requ^t^ him to send distmct and peremptory instructions for the immediate 
^all of the armed bodi^qf his subjects who were taking part in the affair and to 

take such measures as His Majesty might think expedient to prevent the recuSr 
rence of so grave a violation of British territory. ^ P nr tne recur- 


he was informed that the policy of His Maiestv’s ^ 

occiqpation of tribal te^tery should hi larefolly bo^ i^^ 
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24tli April, orders were issued for the mobilisation of a field force for operations 
against the Mohmands, and an attack was made on the lashkars, which had 
taken up a position to the west of Shabkadr and Matta. The' tribesmen oSered a 
determined resistance, but were driven out of their sangars with severe loss. Af- 
ghan Mullas continued to preach jehad, and overtures w'ere made to the Afridis 
and to the Dir and Swat tribes to join the hostile forces, but without success. On 
the 28th April, General ’Whlcocks summoned jixgas of the Mohmands and the 
Safi tribes and Ambahar Utman Khels to attend at Shabkadr on the 4th May. 
Replies were received on the 30th April from the Burhan Khel and Ambahar 
Utman Khel, the former saying that they would obey the summons, and the latter 
that they would follow the Mohmands in any settlement made by that tribe with 
the General Commanding, and that, for the rest, they were Muhammadans. 

61. General Willcocks was instructed on the 2nd May not to announce any defi- 
nite terms to the Mohmand jirga, but to call on them to explain their conduct and 
to report the result to Government for orders ; the attitude of the tribesmen might, 
it was hoped, be such as to render an expedition against them unnecessary. The 
reply sent by the Baezai Mohmands to the General’s summons was truculent 
and ofiensive, that of the Kamali Halinizais v as evasive, while the Isa Khel, 
Utmanzai, Dawezai, and some of the Safis definitely refused to attend the jirga 
Their attitude was mainly due to the machinations of the Mullas, of whom 
Hazrat Sahib of Butkak appears to have been the most prominent in preaching 
resistance. 

62. The Gandab Halimzai and Pindiali sections alone actually attended at 
Shabkadr, and, on being told that they could not be dealt with separately, they, 
on their own initiative, went round in jirga to the absent sections to try to induce 
them to come in. The remaining sections assembled at Lakai to discuss matters, 
but eventually decided not to obey the summons. As this behaviour made it 
impossible to efiectany peaceful settlement, His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India was asked, on the 9th May, to agree to an expetoion being sent against the 
tribe. This decision was arrived at after obtaining the views of the loyal Maliks 
and Khans of the Khyber and Malakand Agencies, who were all agreed that no 
course was open save that of instant and drastic punishment. The proposal was 
sanctioned on the 10th May. 

63. On the same day. General Willcocks saw the jirgas of the Gandab and 
Kamali Halimzai and the Pindialis, and told them that, as they were not represen- 
tatives of the Mohmand tribe, he could not announce the terms of Government 
to them ; but, as all except the Gandab- Halimzai were concerned in attacks on 
British territory. Government would take such measures against them as appeared 
suitable. 

64. On the 11th May, 

( 3 ) Mohmand Expedition. 

Peshawar border, and, on the following day, the 1st and "2nd Brigades advanced 
to Hafiz Kor in the Gandab valley (which was friendly territory, tibe Tarakzai 
having accepted responsibility for their limits as far as Eharappa). Instructions 
were conveyed to General Willcocks, on the 13th May, to effect the submission 
of the Mohmands as soon as possible, to make it known that there would be no 
aimexation of territory or change in existing relations with the Mohmands, to 
treat leniently any sections who had shown a disposition to submit, to avoid 
complications with Afghan tribes or sections, and to announce no terms without 
previous reference to Government. (Subsequently, on the 17th May. he was 
empowered to treat with each jirga as it came in, on the understanding that he 
reported his action in each case.) 

65. The 12th and 13th May were occupied in the advance up the Gandab 

valley. The force was accompanied by the Tarakzai and Gandab jirgas, 

who rendered friendly services. Nahakki was reached without molestation on the 
14th, but a party reconnoitring the KhapakPaas (which was found to be strongly 
held) was fired on. Punitive measures commenced on the 16th : some Kamali 
Halimzai and Khwaezai hamlets were destroyed and the former section were 
summoned to submit. On the 16th the Khapak Pass was taken without much 
oppodti<m, and mmre Khwa^sai msl Kamafi hamlets were destroyed. 


the 1st and 2nd Brigades concentrated at Shabkadr ready 
to advance into Mohmand country, the 
Srd Brigade occupying the posts on the 
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66. The same night a determined attack was made by a combined lashJcar of 
Kuda Khel, Baezai, Khwaezai, Safis and Kamalis, on the camp at Darwazagai. 
The Ioshkar was beaten off, the British losses bein^ 9 killed and 24 wounded. 
On the following day the punishment of the Kamalis was reported to be complete. 
Operations were then commenced against the Kandahari Safis, and were complet- 
ed on the 18th. On the same day detachments went out to punish the Kiiwae- 
zai and the Kuda Khel Baezai. On the night of the 18th, the Utmanzai and 
Dawezai attacked the camp at Nahakki, but were dispersed with heavy loss, the 
British casualties being very slight. The 2nd Brigade was strongly opposed by 
the Khwaezai and Baezai at Zanawar China. The enemy were dislodged with a loss 
of some 6 killed ; three British officers were wounded and six rank-and-file killed 
and wounded. The Mitai Musa Khel jirga came in on the 19th, and were directed 
to pay a fine of Rs. 2,000 and surrender six English rifles. Again that night a 
determined attack was made on the camp at Nahakki, in which, however, though 
the fighting was almost hand-to-hand, the British casualties were insignificant. 

67. On the 20th the 1st Brigade, with General Willcocks, advanced to Umra 
Killi, which was found to be strongly held by Dawezai, Utman Khel and Safis, 
who offered a stubborn resistance, and, though dislodged after some 200 had been 
killed, made several attacks on the camp during the night, the losses on the British 
side being five killed (includii^ two British officers) and 17 wounded. On the 21st 
the 1st Brigade advanced to Chingai, where the Kandahari Safi jirga came in, 
but refused the terms demanded. After some of their towers had been destroyed, 
the Gurbuz and Mahsaud Safis came in and agreed to a fine of Rs. 4,500 for the 
whole Safi clan. On the 22nd the LakaraiKotal was taken. It was held in great 
strength by the Safis and Mamunds, but they surrendered without much resistance. 
The Utmanzai were punished during the day and they and the Dawezai were 
ordered to come in at Mulla Killi. On the 24th, the Musa Kiel and Safis fur- 
nished hostages for the payment of their fines, and the 1st Brigade marched down 
the Pipal valley without opposition, burning some Dawezai villages m route, till 
it reached Kargha (on the Ambahar river) where 2,000 Utman Khel and Bajauris 
opposed the advance ; these were shelled out of their entrenchments, with a loss of 
140 killed. On the same day, the Kamalis and Pindialis proffered their submis- 
sion at Nahakki. The latter were ordered to pay a fine of Rs. 2,000 and surrender 
six breech-loaders. The Ambahar Utman il^el were severely punished by the 
destruction of their hamlets and grain, with the result that during the march to 
Mulla Killi, which was reached on the 25th, no opposition was offered. The two 
brigades joined forces at MuHa Killi. 

68. Sufficient prepress had by this time been made towards the settlement of 
affaris admit of General WiUoocks being authorised to announce to all the 
“assured” Mohmand clam that, though outstanding allowances would be for- 
feit«i, the account with them would be regarded as settled and the payment of 
the customary allowances would begin to take effect forthwith. This decision was 
announced at a jirga of the subsidised clans at Nahakki on 27th May and was 
received with satisfaction. 

69. By the 27th May, General Willcocks had visited and punished all the 
Mohmand sections (except the Baezai and Pindiali) as well as the Safis and the Am- 
bahar Utman Khel ; all sections, except the Baezai, had submitted, and had either 
paid up their fines or given hostages for early payment. The Baezai had refused 
to send in jirgas or pay the fines imposed on them, and accordingly, on the 27th 
May, General Willcocks, with the 2nd Brigade, advanced towards the Bohai Dag 
to punish them. The Kuda Khel towers were destroyed by the 29th May and 
General Willcocks, with the 2nd Bri^de, commenced his return to the Peshawar 
District on the same day and arrived in British territory on the Slst. The 1st 
Bri^de had, m^nwhile, started on its return journey on the 27th May and 
arrived in the P^hawar District on the 30th May. 

70. On the 30th, a jirga of all the “assured” clans and the Khwaezai met 
General Willcocks at Ghalanai, and presented to him a document signed by the 
feading Maliks to the effect that they intended to refuse passage to Baezai raiders 
asid thieves and even to prevent the Baezai entering their country at all. They 
asmbed the punishment which they had received to the conduct of the Baezai. 
General Willcocks reported on the 31st May that all fines had been paid in and 

had been released. 
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71. The foregoing is an account of the main operations against the Moh- 
mands and their allies proper. The incident, however, was not without its effect 
on the areas bordering on Mohmand country. 


72. News was received on the 29th April that a Khugiani lashkar, from 4,000 
, , to 6,000 strong, had arrived at Peshfcolak in 

0” K yber . gency an Ningrahar, and that a council, consisting of 
Afghanistan. Tsappar, 

Colonel Ali Ahmed, Commandant of Kahi, and Mulla Naib, the leader of the 
Shinwaris, had decided to move the Jashlcar to Tanda China in Mirjan Khel 
Shinwari country, and to make an attack on the Khyber on the 30th April or 1st 
May. Later news stated that some of the leaders of the lashhar, which was estima- 
ted at between 7,000 and 8,000 men, were in favour of moving through Bazar, 
and not via Landi Kotal, and that the Sufi Sahib, before finally deciding, was 
awaiting replies to a proclamation which he had sent to the Afridis. The whole 
lashhar was fed by the Commandant of Kahi on the 29th, and supplies on a large 
scale were collected for the lashhar by Afghan officials of Ningrahar. An influen- 
tial Mulla of Ningrahar informed the Political Agent, on the 30th April, that he 
had seen an autograph letter from Sardar Nasrulla Khan to the Sufi Sahib order- 
ing him to raise Ningrahar against the English. The Mulla further reported 
that the Sufi Sahib's lashhar, which was encamped at Gullai near Peshbolak, 
had increased to about 10,000, the whole country between Kabul and Gandamak 
being up. Khassadars from Khurd Kabul, with their officers, had joined the 
lashhar ; also contingents from Hissarak, Nimla, and Jagd Ilak. InayatuUah 
Khan (Zakka Khel), son of the refugee ex-Malik Khawas Khan, had also joined 
the lashhar from Kabul. The Sufi Sahib was said to be much disappointed at 
the very discouraging replies he had received from the Afridis, and threatened 
them with forfeiture of the allowances which they received from Kabul, unless 
they joined the hostile rising. He was undecided whether to proceed to the 
Kajurai plain vid Bazar with the object of threatening Peshawar, or to the 
Khyber. Many Zakka Khels visited the Political Agent, and said that their 
tribe and all the Afridis wished to keep aloof from the disturbances, though, at 
an early stage of the Mohmand disturbances, endeavours were made to induce 
them to join. 


73. On the 1st May, the Sufi Sahib’s lashhar, estimated at between 10,000 and 
16,000 strong, arrived at Tor Kham- A detachment had left for Sassobai, with 
the intention of inducing the Zakka Khel to join, while a second detachment 
went forward to demand the submission of the Loargai Shinwaris. On the 2nd 
May, a force of 12,000 camped near Landi Khana, while two standards appeared 
between Khargali and Darband, and a detachment entered Bazar to attack Malik 
Yar Muhammad Khan of Chura (who had helped the British during the Zakka 
Khel expedition). In consequence of these hostile demonstrations. General Will- 
cocks’ Srd Brigade, with two guns, was sent from Peshawar to Jamrud, while the 
Seaforths, the Guides Infantry and a Mountain Battery were sent from Shab- 
kadr in support. The lashhar had, in the meantime, occupied Khargali and Bagh 
and exchanged some shots with the Michni-Kandao garrison. The Loargi Shin- 
waris, by holding the hills north of the Landi Klhana, forced the lashhar to approach 
from the south, the most strongly fortified side. On approaching Landi Khana, 
the leaders of the lashhar promised to let the garrison depart in safety if they 
surrendered the post and paid a fine of Rs. 60,000. At night the lashhar made 
repeated efforts to take the Michni-Kandao block house — ^the attack lasting 17 
hours. They were, however, repulsed by the Khyber Rifles under Subadar Tor 
Khan. At 10 p. M. fire was opened on Landi Kotal from several directions, but 
the enemy, having sustained many casualties, retired to Khaigali at daybreak 
•on the 3rd. Simultaneously with the above attacks, attempts were made to occupy 
the hills commanding Landi Kotal from the north-west, but were frustrated by the 
Loargai Shinwaris. On the following day. General Willcoeks drove the ZawfAfeir 
■(which was reported to consist entirely of Afghans and to contain no tribesmen 
from the British side of the border) back to Afghan limits. The remnants hovered 
■about the border for a day or two and then disappeared. The Sufi &hib accom- 
panied the lashhm which went to Bazar and summoned the Afridi jirga to meet 
^im. Onjthe failure of his efforts he and his following returned to A%hanistan. 

<5 771 I'D _ _ 
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74. A&tari animosity was excited against the Afridis by their loyalty to the 
British. Several Airidi traders were seized m Afghan hmits and an Afghan Mn a 

junuAOAi* 'I* _■! •-‘L 4*/^ f-r»rkTn Sarrlsii* \lQOTmllo 



for beatitude, and threatening to exclude all Afridis from Afghanistan. The 
Mullafndeavoured to incite the Zakka Khel to raid in British teiritory, but was 
ordered out of Bazar. The Zakka Khel wrote to the Commandant of Kahi com- 
nbining of the seizure of their traders and disclaiming their behef in gUms which 
were led not by a King, but by MuUas and minor officials who could be repudiated, 
as had happened in the case of the Mohmands. They also wrote to certam 
Afghan Mdlas to the effect that they wanted no more of them m Tirah to stir up 
trouble and then desert them. 

75. Ningrahar was for some time in a disturbed condition, and an informant 
at Kabul expressed the opinion that, had the British troops sustained any rever- 
ses, jehd would have been preached in Afghanistan, and the Mohmands would 
have secured many recruits. The excitement had died down by the end of May. 

76. Sardar NasruUa Khan was correctly reported to have _ been the author 
of all the mischief. His behaviour was ascribed to various motives, e.g., a desire 
to show the unity of Islam and the power of A%hanistan, a dislike of the Anglo- 
Eussian Convention and a marked hatred of the British. Various opinions were 
expressed as to the Amir’s attitude in the matter. It was asserted that he left 
the conduct of affairs entirely in his brother’s hands, devoted himself exclusively 
to pleasure and amusement and was deliberately kept in the dark as to what was 
transpiriog ; other reports said that he was perfectly cognisant of what was 
happening and, though he did not actively encourage his subjects to j oin the dis- 
turbances, he at first made no efforts to prevent their doing so. However this 

. . may be, on receipt of the Viceroy’s message 
(S) He Am„. Majesty repHed (Ju 

the 5th May) that he had issued strict orders to his officials to prevent his sub- 
jects crossing into British territory, though on account of the innumerable and 
little known routes which led from his to the British dominions and the obscurity 
of the boundary in some places, it would not be possible altogether to prevent 
Alihans crossing the border. He accounted for the presence of Afghans with the 
Mohmand lashMr by stating that some of his Shaikhs had, as usual, gone to the 
Mohmands to collect tithes and were detained in the country, owing to the out- 
break of the disturbances. Concurrently with the despatch of this letter, the Amir 
peremptorily recalled the Afghan Mullas from the Mohmand and Afridi tracts, 
and caused it to be publicly announced that he disapproved of his subjects going 
to join the Mohmands, while he ordered several Mullas, who had taken part 
in the fighting, to be sent to Kabul, where the more important of them were kept 
under surveillance. As a result of this attitude, but few Afghfl.7ia joined the 
Mohmands when the punitive expedition was sent against the latter. The Moh- 
mands’ appeal to the Afghans for help met with so little response, that they 
informed the Amh that they would hand over their country to the British unless 
they received assistance. 


17. In replying, on the 19th May, to the Amir’s letter of the 5th, His Majesty 
was informed that a number of A^han tribesmen and khassadars had raided 
British territory near Shabkadr, and that an Afghan hshhar, assisted by Afghan 
officiate, had nmde an unprovoked attack on Landi Kotal and he was requested 
to impression hte officiate that it was absolutely necessary to prevent the recurrence 
of these violalaons of the frontier of a friendly Government. 

on the 16th May, of the despatch of an 
eroe^on against the Mohmands. In his reply, dated the 22nd May, he assum- 
ed that the exMditiGn was not being sent against the entire Mohmand tribe, but 
only ^gamstsufh sedaons of it as were und«r British jurisdiction : and he drew 
atfenteon to the foot that the boundary of the Mohmand country was undemar- 
^ated and emphasisw the imc^^ly for the British troops to take care not to 
onreputed A%han territory, “ lest such actionmay lead to some distur- 


ExceHency sentatelegraphicmessagetothe Amir 
rnmms ^ pnvatefy of the return of the British troops from the Mc^mand 
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country, and expressing a hope that the troops had not interfered with any of His 
Majesty’s subjects near the feontier. His Excellency also thanked the Amir for 
the assistance he had given in restraining his tribes. On the 12th June, the Vice- 
roy replied to the Amir’s letter of the 22nd May regarding the punitive expedi- 
tion sent against the Mohmands. His Excellency said that he fully realized the 
di£B.culties with which His Majesty had to contend in dealing with the xuiruly 
conduct of some of his subjects, and thanked him for the effective steps he 
had taken to prevent any recurrence of the regrettable incidents which had 
recently occurred on the frontier. The Amir was informed that those of the Moh- 
mand tribes subject to the British Government, who had been guilty of unprovoked 
attacks on British troops and garrisons on the Peshawar border, had been duly 
punished, and had tendered their submission. 

80. On the 21st June, the Amir acknowledged the receipt of His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s letter of the 19th May 1908, and referred to His Excellency’s telegra- 
phic message of the 2nd June. His Majesty expressed himself as perfectly convin- 
ced that the Viceroy had given stringent orders that there should be no interference 
with Afg han territory : nevertheless, he pointed out that ‘ ‘ action was taken and 
damage done by the said troops in the limits of Khawajazai, which had been 
fixed as belonging to Afghanistan,” in accordance with the correspondence which 
took place between Lord Elgin and the late Amir in 1896-97. The Amir con- 
cluded by saying : — “Your Excellency will, of course, call to account the persons 
who may have taken these steps in spite of Your Excellency’s instructions and 
prohibitions.” 


81. The disturbances in the Mohmand country were not long in spreading to 

. -n • o ^ .7 D • Bajaur, w-here a nest of malcontent Mullas, 

(6) Effect, on Dvc, Snot ani Ba, o,u,. sheltered in th; 

Babukarra and Chaharmung valleys, lived secure in the anarchy that had resulted 
from the family qujarrels among the Tarkhanre Khans. The"^ Nawab of Nawagai 
and the leading men of Bajaur remained loyal to Government, but the Chahar- 
mungis and Mamunds joined the hostile factions. In consequence of this, the 
Dir levy post of Panjkora Bridge was reinforced, and as it transpired that the Cha- 
harmung MuUa was in negotiation with the Sartor Fakir and the Upper Swat 
tribes, and that the Salarzais, Mamunds, Shamozais and Utman Khel were 
advancing to destroy the bridge, the Elans of Dir, Jar, and Nawagai, with 
lashhars faom Dir, Jandol and Swat, undertook its defence. The Khans were 
offered the assistance of troops, but unanimous^ expressed themselves as able 
and willing to defend their own borders. They were permitted to do so, not only 
because they considered their tribal honour was involved, but also because the 
absence of British Government troops would make it impossible for the hostile 
element to treat a conflict against their own co-religionists as ghaza — as indeed, 
some, of the Swat Mullas were the first to point out. 


82. The B&i&xix lashkar (reported to be 12,000 strong) advanced to Mian Killi, 
near Khar, at the end of April, but, finding the Panjkora bridge strongly defended, 
dispersed. The Bajauris appear to have been instigated in this attempt by the 
Hazrat Sahib and Sufi Sahib, whom some of their Mullas had recently visited.' 
On the failure of this first attempt, the Bajaur Mullas tried to tamper with the 
Upper Swat tribes, but, though the Sartor Fakir endeavoured to raise a Ioshkar, 
Gul Shahzada Miangul refused to assist the malcontents and this effort foiled, as 
did also a siTuifor attempt on the part of the Sartor Fakir, at the beginning of 
May, to raise the Khan Khels, Kanizais and other tribes of Lower Swat- 

83. On the 3rd May, the Political Agent received instructions that the com- 

mendations of the Viceroy should be communicated to the Khan of Dir and the 
Kbfl.Tig of Swat for the part which they had played in the holding of the Panjkora, 
and their steadiness in the face of fanatical movement. His Excellency’s orders 
were telephoned to the Panjkora bridge, where the Khan of Dir and his Chiefs 
immediately assembled and asked that a reply might be sent, saying that the 
receipt of the news had increased their strength threefold and that no Bajauri or 
Af g W MuUa should have access to the Chitral road. The Khans of Swat, to 
whom the message was conveyed personally by the Political Agent at ^Chakdarra, 
asked that the Viceroy might be informed how much His Excellency’s message 
had pleased them. , . - 
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1 • nT J.1 ■\Tniilao ATit^pavonred to incite the Mannmds, Salarzais? 

84. Early in Mav the ^lullas endear assistance of the Mohmands. 

Chaharmungis and other Bajaiiris ^ ^ ^ a fresh appeal to the Baharra 

These efforts had no effect and the partly because harvesting 

Mulla, hut up to the 18th May and partly because, having taken 

operations vrerc engagmg e\ e y .j, . . j ^ Baiauris feared the wrath of 

pirtin raids into the left their territories un- 

Govemment, and, moreover, a^ Barwah might take possession of 

defended, the K^n« of ,^es SatoaS, Mamnnds, 

their lands. By degrys. hoyva, the Mohmands. tiU even- 

people of at 6 COO men. in the Mohmand country, under 

IS^&JMaYa. ^amUnW 

X&““iCtXot^““pay any hue to avjid invasion 
of their territory. i j t, xi, 

8 -> rousiderahleexcitementwascausedontheKurramborderbytheoccurren- 

85. GonsideraDie e ^ Mohmand country, and emissanes 

(?) Effeds on Kurram Border. deputed by Mullas to stir up the J ajis, 

Massozais and other tribes. The situation was regarded by the Pohtical Agent 
^SrTom tnd an invasion of Kurram seemed to be immment, when news was 
received that, under the Amir’s orders, the local Governors had been dmected 
to met^nt their people from taking any part m the hostile proceedmgs mitiated 
bVSe MuUas. On the 16th May, the Pohtical Agent tele^aphed that excite- 
ment among the tribes round Upper Kurram had pracoically ended, and that 
intercourse between Parachinar and Ah Khel had been resumed. 

86. On the 2nd May the Viceroy expressed his appmciation, both of the man- 
, ner m which the Political Agents, Khyber, 

(8) Sequdae of tke disturbances. Malakand were meeting the difficul- 

ties which had arisen, and of the loyalty and steadfastness under temptation of the 
Afridi Maliks, and Dir and Swat Khans. Substantial rewards were sanctioned 
for all concerned, including, besides the Afridis, Swatis and men of Dir„theLoargai 
Shinwaris, the Shilmanis, and the Mullagoris 


87. Early in July reports were received on the political operations and results 
of the Mohmand expedition, ^e Government of India considered that the 
object of the expedition had been reahzed with conspicuous success, in the course 
of operations exceptionally short in duration ; that due punishment had been 
inflicted on all offending sections of the Mohmands ; and that, as fp as could be 
3 U%ed, no bitterness had been left in the minds of the vanquished tribes. 

88. In September 1908, Sir George Eoos-Keppel submitted proposals for the 
Propo«4 creation of a PoMeal Agency for creation of a Political Agency for the charge 

the Mohmantis. of the Mohmands. He remarked that, 

by their composition and traditions, the Mohmands were more easy to control than 
any of the Pathan tribes of this border, as they were less rabidly democratic than 
the Afridis, Orakzais, and Wazirs, and they had the remnants of an aristocratic 
constitution, due to their subordination to the Khans of Lalpura, which only ended 
in 1879, and of which the traditional feeling remained. In spite of the conspicuous 
failure of their efforts to induce other tribes to give trouble, the Afghans had not 
lost hope of using the Mohmands as a catspaw, and the Chief Commissioner looked 
npcm the present position vis-a-vis the Mohmands as dangerous, as they were in 
closer touch with Kabul than with India. A conflagration in the Mohmand country 
was not only likely to be fanned from Ningrahar, but might involve the tribes of 
the Malakand Agency to the north and these of the Khyber Agency to the south. 
Although the Mohmand tribe had been nominally under the Deputy Commissioner, 
Peshawar, its management had in practice been neglected, owing to the latter 
<^cer being overworked. Sir George Eoos-Keppel accordingly proposed to 
entrust the charge of the Mohmands to an independent Pohtical Agent directly 
under the Chief Commissioner, and had no doubt that such a measure would be 
popular with the Mohmands, who had frequently expressed a wish to be separated 
from the Peshaw^ Distribt. The Political Agent’s principal duty would be 
t® make friends with the Mohmands, to get to know them thoroughly, and to 
up in the tE3>e a “ Government party ’ ’ such as existed among the Afridis.. 
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89. The Government of India, in reply, "reminded the Chief Commissioner that 
a considerable number of Mohmands was settled in the Peshawar District, and 
that there was close connection between them and the Mohmands in independ- 
ent territory : a fear was expressed that there might be confusion if the relations 
of the Political Officer to the Deputy Commissioner were not clearly defined, and 
the Chief Commissioner was accordingly asked to submit his own views, 
together with those of the Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, as to the manner in 
which the relations in question should be adjusted. In reply the Chief Commis- 
sioner expressed the opinion that to define at the outset the relations between the 
two officers in question, by means of hard-and-fast rules or instructions, would 
be a mistake. He thought that experience would soon show how far and where 
any confusion might arise, and that it would then be an easy matter to devise 
remedial measures. He was informed in February 1909 that the Government of 
India considered that the proposal to establish a Political Agency had much to 
commend it. He was, however, asked to state to what extent it was possible to 
effect economies as a setoff against the proposed expenditure, which was estimated 
not to exceed Es. 35,000 a year. The further consideration of the proposal has 
been postponed for the present. 


90. In June 1908, some Halimzai Mohmand elders applied to be taken under 

Mohmand intrigues with Afghanistan. Amir’s protection ; while several Mwae- 

zai and Baezai families, who had taken 
refuge at Lalpura, applied to the Amir for pecuniary assistance. The Amir sent 
an agent to the Mohmand country to assess the damage done by the British troops 
during the expedition, and it was reported in August that arrangements were being 
made to compensate the Mohmands accordingly. It does not appear that any 
actual payments were made to the Mohmands, but they were exempted from 
tolls and taxes in Afghan limits. In June the Amir sent 40 rafts of logs from 
Kunar to enable the Kuda Khel Mohmands to rebuild their houses, and the Sufi 
Sahib and other Mullas summoned the Mohmand Maliks to Jalalabad to induce 
those who had not suffered in the expedition to help those whose houses and 
crops had been destroyed. 


91. At intervals between July 1908 and January 1909, jirgas of various 
sections of the_Mohmands visited iJghanistan, were well treated, given rewards 
and evasive promises. The local Governors were said to have extolled the valour 
of the Mohmands in their encounter with the British, and to have recommended 
their leaders for rewards and honours, but the only Mohmand who was known to 
have received any special marks of favour was Sardar Khan of Girdab, who was 
given a cash reward and a robe of honour by Sardar Nasrulla Khan in October 
1908, and an increase of allowance by the Amir in March 1909. For the rest, the 
Amir rejected a proposal from Sardar Nasrulla Khan to issue free ammunition to 
the Mohmands to help them in their fights with the British, and an evasive reply 
was given to their request to the Amir either to be given active assistance against 
the British or to be taken under Afghan protection. 


92. From June 1909 onwards the Amir continued to make overtures to the 
unsubsidised sections of the Mohmand tribe. 

93. On the night of the 18th August 1908, a raid was committed at Adizai on 

Mohmand relations with the British, ? Feshawar-Shabkadr road The ori^al 

objective of the raid was said to have been 
Shankargarh, but this scheme was found impracticable owing to the Khybari 

(1) Said on Adizai. S-® f there- 

’ fore decided to loot the Hmdus of Adizai. 

Four Hindus’ shops were looted, and three persons were carried off by the raiders, 
viz., a Hindu named Gurmuk, and his son and daughter. The precise numb^ of 
the gang is uncertain, but it included a small party of Afghan Mohmands of 
Kuda Khel, a large number of Kandahari Safis and also some Ambahar IJtman 
Khel. Muhasil (Kuda Khel), and an outlaw named Danur Shah, were identified 
and Muhasil was seen with the captured Hindus near the Khapak pa^. 

94. The jirgds 6f the Tarakzai, Gandab Halimzai, Kamali Halimzai, Burhan 
Khel, and Isa Khel Mohmands, to whom the Deputy Commissioner, Pediawar, 
explained their responsibility, undertook to concert measures for the rratoration 
of the Hindus, and to prevent fOT^dt raids through thar limits. The CJhief Com- 

0 771 ED 
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missioner reported on the 8th September that the Mohmand jirga had brought the 
Hindus in unconditionally and without payment of ransom. 

95. On the 12th September, the Chief Commissioner had an interview at 

Peshawar with a representative Mohmand 
{2) CKui Omm,m«Kr s .»(ero»» »lS the Temkzai, the Gandab 

^ Sataai. the Isa Khel mi 

Burhan Khel Pindiali, the Utmanzai, the Dawezai and the Maimund Ehel 
section of the Khwaezai. The demeanour of the jirga was all that could 
be desired. They put forward a number of petitions for arrears of 
allowances, for an increase of allowances, for the release of prfeoners, for 
the appointment of an officer who would stay long enough for them to gets to 
know him, etc. The Chief Commissioner told them that, but for the Adizai raid 
he would have grantei some of their petitions at once, but that he would not do so 
now in reply to a raid and a threat of others ; that they should show the genuineness 
of their promises to do service by giving raiders to understand that they would not 
only not help them, but would, if necessary, attack them. They promised that they 
would do their best, but pointed out that raids were so openly encomaged from 
Kabul, and the rewards of raiding so high, that it would not be easy to stop them. 
As regards their petition about a permanent officer, the Chief Commissioner told 
them that the matter was under consideration. The Chief Commissioner in com- 
municating this information to the Government of India, remarked that after the 
close of the expedition, the Mohmands were never told definitely that peace had 
been made ; in consequence of this omission, they did not know whether thev 
were at liberty to visit British territory or not, whether hostilities were formally 
at an end, or whether the punishment they had received was only an instalment 
and they were still liable to further invasion. The Chief Commissioner definitely 
assured them that the British Government were at peace with them, and had no 
hostile intentions towards them, though, of couifee, they would be punished if they 
misconducted themselves again ; also that the recent expeition had wiped out 



or suspected, that the Britifeh intended to attack them again, and that when th ^ 
received warnings (from Kabul) to the same effect, assurance was niade doubly 
sure. At the conclusion of the interview, the jirga went off reassured and ’ 
a very good temper. " ^ 

96. On the recommendation of the Chief Commissioner, sanction was accorded 

(3) Be-atrangement of ike Mokmani ^ ^ re-arrangement of 

^e Motand allowances, involving an ad- 

« Tf XT T- of Es. 10,900. 

97. It was reported m November and_ December 1908 and January 1909 fTiaf 

(4) Mokmand mresf. Mullas were wandering about in 

e^ortii^ the people to defend their eoun^ 

also made, at the instigation, it is said of Afehm • Efforts were 

mand ksAhar to raid in British territory. Thrae efforts ^ 

and the peace of the country has not been disturbed. ’ ffiiitless 

in Mohmand limits. The^ Mtof Ssa to^say & 

99. TheBabarra MuHaof Chaharmung was reported in October 1909 to be 

Kektiwis behreen tbe Kliait ol Nawssal a force of 5,000 Mohmanf^a 

the K^idahari Sails. Baja^ with the obje<;t of slfifcStain 

aftOThe intmided {apparen% on 

again8ttheTarakzai.^*^TheTLkzai LSto^h^^ *<> Proceed 

the Hulk’s forces. The Deputy Ckmmissioner Ehwaezai not to 

too 'Tk.. Jir , 
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Tlie Utmanzais, Davrezais, and otLer Molimand clans, to wliom tie Eandaiaris 
appealed for ielp, negotiated for an amicable settlement. Muhammad Ali Khan’s 
■desire was to make the Kandaharis acknowledge the chieftainship of the Khan 
of Nawagai and as a practical proof of submission he wished them to pay to 
bim a nominal share of produce. The Khans of Bajaur, with a small force, came in 
jirga to the Kandaharis to advise them to acknowledge the chieftainship 
of the Khan of Nawagai ; but shortly afterwards all the Mohmand jirgas, 
with the exception of the Baezais, assembled in Kandahari Safi territory 
and took an oath on the Koran to help the Kandahari Safis if the Kha n 
of Nawagai tried to enforce ifis claims against them. The Khan and the 
Kandahari Safis agreed to a truce for two months. 

101. The feud recommenced in April and the Isa Khel Mohmands actively 
helped the Kandahari Safis. 

102. In May the Kandahari Safis built towers on the lands in dispute 
between them and the Khan of Nawagai. 

KHYBER AGENCY. 


103. On the 4th J anuary 1906, the Government of India reported to the Secre- 

Kabni fiiver RaUwav arrangements that had 

been made for the protection of the Kabul 
Eiver Railway. The Mohmand Tarakzai jirga were prepared, in return for increas- 

{1) Protective arrari^ements. ed allowances, to undertake all respon- 

sibihties regarding the protection of the 
railway, the construction of which, up to mile 300, had been sanctioned by His 
Majesty’s Government on the 11th July 1905. In the event of increased allowances 
being granted, the jirga were prepared to furnish necessary escorts, and to give, 
for service in the Border Militery Police at Michni, men who would patrol the line 
and assist the tribe in carrying out their engagements. 


104. The Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, accordingly pro- 
posed to negotiate with the Tarakzai Mohmands on this basis, and to conclude an 
agreement, in return for the payment of additional allowances, not exceeding 
Rs. 5,000 a year to the tribe, and Rs. 4,800 a year to the two ex-Khans of Lalpurat 
for the protection of the Mne up to mile 300. In addition to this, an annual expen- 
diture of Rs. 6,675 was recommended on account of the MoWand tribesmen 
whom it was proposed to employ in the Peshawar Border Military Police. On the 
9th November 1905, the Govermient of India sanctioned these proposals, provided 
that the Tarakzai undertook in writing the complete responsibility for the pro- 
tection of the railway and all works coimected with it, and for the safety of 
the river, if used for carriage, etc., up to mile 300 or tribal limits, whichever was 
furthest, and that it was open to_ Government at any time to cancel or revise the 
arrangement, if in their opinion it was unsatisfactory, in which case the extra 
allowances would drop. 


105, Should it eventually be decided to continue the railway line on the Kabul 
Eiver route, further tribal allowances would be necessary, and the Halimzai sec- 
tion of the Mohmands would have to be included in the arrangements. 


106. Reports were received that the construction of the line up to mile 300 was 

(2) Altema,, routes. piopes^ &vourably, and its oonipletion 

' up to that pomt was expected by the 

b^inning of April 1907. The al^nment of the railway from mile 300 onwards 
had not, however, been settled, there being two possible routes 


(1) The Shihnan Ghakke route. 

(2) The Kabul River route. 

107. The Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, pointed out to 
the Government of India in May 1906, that, in the event of the former, route being 
selected, the absence of water at the Ghakke and the fact that mo road existed 
and that heavy material to assist the railway could only he brou^t up with great 
difficulty, were very serious considerations which would have to be 5 whereas 
tho advantages of a railheadat eitherShmp(^ or Smatzai— which would be secured 
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in tbe event of tlie river alignment being followed — seemed apparent since, in 
addition to tbe absence of the difficulties of the other route, work could be pushed 
forward more rapidly in case of necessity from either of these places than from 
the Ghakke. 


108. The military authorities, while admitting that the river line appeared 
preferable from an engineering point of view, both as regards its construction and 
extension, pointed out that the question of its protection in tune of war was 
one the importance of which could not be over-estimated, and that all considera- 
tions of ease, cost, or rapidity of construction, must give way to that of safe 
and uninterrupted working, and that this consideration must be the deciding 
factor in settlmg the alignment to be adopted. 


109, The Government of India again addressed the Chief Commissioner on the 

subject in October, and stated that, in order to enable them to arrive at a definite 
decision on the points in question, they proposed deputing a railway expert who 
would examine the possible railheads at Shinpokh and Smatzai and would, if 
possible, survey the western slope of the Shilman Ghakke Pass. At the same 
time they asked for the Chief Commissioner’s opinion as to the defensibility of 
these routes in time of war. The latter, while showing, in his reply of November 
1906, that there would be no great difficulty in defending either route — an opinion 
which was also held by the Political Agent, Khyber— stated that he had no hesi- 
tation in advising the alignment of the railway by the river route. The military 
authorities did not consider that the Chief Commissioner had thrown much light 
on the comparative defensibility of the two lines, and still held the opinion that 
the Shilman Ghakke mute would be the safer. Accordingly, on the 7th 
January 1907, Mr. Harington was selected by the Government of India as rail- 
way expert to advise them on the question of a possible alignment for a railway 
down the western slope of the Shilman Ghakke Pass. 


110. Mr. Harington visited Shilman Ghakke, Smatzai, Esagai, the Shilman 

(3) Mr. Haringtm^a report. Miana and W^sak, and sub- 

\ ^ mitted his report m April. He came to the 

conclusion that an alignment along the Kabul River would be commanded at several 
points from the opposite bank, and, in time of war, would be exposed to attack 
along the greater portion of its length ; he advocated alternative lines vid'Loi Shil- 
man and Shilman Ghakke or Esagai, and he indicated that Smatzai would make an 
extremely good rail-head. His views were strongly supported by the military 
authorities, who condemned the river route as positively indefensible in war, and 
recommended that the construction of the portion of the fine common to Mr. 
Harington’s alternative projects {i.e., from mile 300 to Tor Sappar) should be 
proceeded with. 


III. The Chvil Departments of the Government of India, on the other hand^ 
noted that the river route presented easier gradients and curves than the “overland” 
routes, would admit of the haulage of heavier loads and would be cheaner and 
qmcker to construct. Consequently, from a commercial and economical point 
m view, the nver route was held by these departments to be preferable to Mr. 
Harmgtons alternative routes. 


* ^ T? Minto, after an exhaustive study of the case, noted in 

August 1907 that Mr. Harmgton’s report had been hurriedly drawn up and was 
j^ti^Hy valueless. His alternative routes were prepared after a bird’s-eye view 
from the cr^tofahill and an extremely short visit to some of the localities con- 
and he quite overlooked natural difficulties which were known to be present. 
Mis Excehency, moreover, was by no means convinced that the river route was as 
l^ngerous as it was generally considered to be. His Excellency quoted Sir Harold 
Deane s stetemmt that the Tarakzai and Halimzai Mohmands would undertake 
ihe protection of the Ime up to Sara Tiga, and expressed the view that, probably, 

mail raids by iaimashes, aid that a 
«»iMteBweptfy s^h-hghte and patrolled by boats, could be mnoh 
aiBfBB e^y ^^d^ fh^ could the broken ground surrounding a railway on the 
^ finally of opinion that there was already efficient 

l>istify the acceptence of the nver route, but proposed that the route 
gt ga be eep mmed m detad by a radway expert and that full information should 
m fpoUusM as to the possibilities of water transport afforded by the Kabul River. 
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113- Accordingly, in October 1907, Mx. Johns, Superintending Engineer, 
(4) Mr. Johns’ rev<yrt. was deputed to report on the following 

pomts : — 

(1) the comparative cost of the two alignments from mile 300 to Smat- 
2ai_: (a) via the Kabul river, (b) via Esagai ; 

(2) the gradients and haulage capacity of either route ; 

(3) the comparative vulnerability of either route and the possibility of 
readily repairing damage to the hne ; 

(4) the risk of railway accidents on either route ; and 
(o) the utility of the Kabul river as a waterway. 


114. Mr. Johns devoted November to an examination of the routes, but 
owing to the opposition of the Mohmands, mentioned on page 9 above, was not 
able to go down the Kabul river. He returned to Peshawar on 2nd December. 

115. Mr. Johns’ report, which was received in January 1908, indicated that an 
“ overland route,” with a gradient of between 1 in 25 and 1 in 30, could be obtain- 
ed ; but that, to admit of the steep gradients having the same carrying power as 
the rest of the line, it would be necessary to construct a double line in the steep 
parts and use ghat engines. He estimated the cost at about 150 lakhs, plus the 
cost of ghat engines. 

116. The river route, according to Mr. Johns, would have a ruling gradient of 
about 1 in 200, would cost only 120 lakhs, its carrying capacity would be rather 
more than double that of the overland line, and it would be immune from the 
accidents incidental to working heavy traffic on steep gradients. 

117. Mr. Johns was of opinion that the high bridges and retaining walls on 
Mr. Harington’s “ overland route ” rendered it specially liable to serious damage 

by hostile forces ; he did not consider either the river route or the 1 — 26 to 1 30 

double hne to be liable to damage which could not quickly be remedied by the tem- 
porary employment of trestles, sleepers, and the like ; he thought that the 10 
miles already constructed could be made perfectly secure hrom attack, and he did 
not regard the rest of the hne as in particular danger from hostile forces. Both 
routes were, in Mr. J ohns’ opinion, on much the same footing in regard to liability 
to damage from natural causes, the rocks being sound and sohd on both. 

118. Mr. Johns favomed the river route on grounds of economy, carrying 
capacity, and relative invulnerabihty, and his conclusions were emphaticaUy 
endorsed by Sir Harold Deane. 


119. His report included data as to the rise and fall of the Kabul river, and 
estabhshed the fact that the existing railway works were weU above the level of 
even abnormal floods, except at Shahid Miani, where, however, no damage need 
be apprehended even by the most abnormal flood, everything being on sohd 
foundation. His examination of the river showed that the average depth of the 
water was about 20 feet except at the rapids, and its velocity was from 2 to 7 miles 
an hour. There were rapids every 2 miles or so. Mr. Johns pointed out that the 
question to what extent the river could be used as a water-way was reaUy a 
question for an expert in river navigation ; he strongly urged, however, that, if the 
river route were adopted, 6 lakhs should be set aside for thoroughly investiga- 
ting the possibihties of a waterway. 


120. In consequence of the disturbed state of the frontier, troops were 
^ , 'j despatched to Shahid Miana in April 1908 

of wori. toward tie Loi-Shitap Eailwajr, and 

orders were issued for the withdrawal of working parties ; while it was decided in 
June to defer resumption of work on the railway tiU the autumn, and the military 
guard which had been placed over the railway was withdrawn. 


121. In January 1909, a report was received from the Exeeutave Engineer, 
Kabul Eiver Eailway, to the efiect that the position as r^rds the work on the 
railway was practically the same as when work was closed in May 1908. The 
rail-head was six miles above Wars^, but tunnels and cuttings had been 
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partially done up to mile 300. The Executive Engineer remarked that to com- 
plete the line up to mile 300 would take at least two years from the time that work 
was resumed. 


122. On the 3rd February, His Majesty’s Secretary of State telegraphed that 
he noticed that certain survey parties had been detailed for surveys beyond mile 300 
on the Loi Shilman Eailway. He pointed out that such surveys would be incon- 
sistent with the instructions in his despatch of the 25th December 1908, postpon- 
ing further expenditure on the line. In reply, the Secretary of State was informed 
that enquiries regarding the survey parties had already been made ; that the sur- 
veys were merely confined to adding some contours, not marked on existing maps, 
for a mile or so beyond mile 300 ; that the local railway officials had put the work 
in hand without reference to higher authority ; that the survey parties had been 
withdrawn, and that strict instructions had since been issued that no work of any 
kind was to be done beyond mile 300, without specific orders. 


123. Their Koyal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales (now His 

Afridi Affairs. Majesty King George V and Queen Mary) 

and suite, accompamed by the Chief 
Commissioner, North- '.Vest Frontier Province, and escorted by the Khyber 
r. • t TT 1 m -L Rifles, vlsited the Khyber Pass on the 4th 

December 1905. The Afridi Maliks oflered 
sheep to the Royal party at Ali Masjid on return from Landi Kotal, and everything 
passed ofi quietly. Previous to the visit several deputations of Afridis waited on 
the Political Agent and offered their services. 


124. In July 1907 commenced the usual annual visits to Kabul of Afridis in 

receipt of allowances from the Amir. The 
(2) of AMu to Afghamstan. 2akka Khel are said to have b een particular- 

ly well received by Sardar Nasrulla Khan and they returned with handsome pre- 
sents, while almost all the Afridis returned with arms purchased at Kabul — the sales 
were not only conducted openly but the arms were exempted from tolls on the way 
back. Dadai (Anai Zakka Khel) was given a purse of Rs. 1,000, a valuable shawl, 
and a horse, and was said to have been appointed the Sardar’s Agent in Bazar 
and Tirah. Mulla Saiyid Akbar (Aka Khel) was reported to have been granted 
Es. 5,000 for political expenditure and given a handsome reward in addition to his 
allowance. Usman (Khusrogi) was given Rs. 800. Many of the old allowances 
were increased by the Sardar, several new allowances were granted, and all were 
loud in praise of the Sardar’s generosity and sympathy. 

125. Alargenumber of Afridis went in March 1908 to Jalalabad to pay their 
respects to the Am i r . They were received by the Shahghasi and paid the usual 
TuJchsatana. Multan (Anai Zakka Khel) is said to have received a lungi and a 
larger jT/ifeatoKa than the others, and to have been given permission to settle in 
Nakhtamao in Afghan territory, with a permanent allowance of 6 TchuiTwa/rs of 
grain and Rs. 280 a year The Shahghasi told the Afridis that he would be 
pleased to arrange for an interview with the Amir if a representative Zakka 
Kheljirga came to Jalalabad before His Majesty’s departure for Kabul. The 
Shahghasi praised the pluck of the Zakka Khels in fighting against the British 
troops, and passed uiffayourable remarks on what he styled the cowardly conduct 

arriving at ^ such an early settlement. On the other 
hand, Mulla Saiyid Akbar who, during the Bazar vaUey expedition, did much 

took part in the recent punishment of raiders by the 
Afndi chi^ ^d elders, and used his great influence to help the latter, is said to 
have received a message from Afghanistan to the effect that, as he did not join 
the^teo and did not go to Jalalaljadto pay his respects to the Amir, he need 
not trouble to go to Kabul for his allowances in the summer. 

126. The Afadis a^ed Sardar Nasrulla Khan when they should come for their 
glowances; the Sardar replied in June that he did not want them for the present. 


the above, in response to summonses from the Command- 
Esfc. smf parties of Zakka Khel, Aka Khel, and Kuki Khel started for 
jpnsi ■raaay m August— the maximu m number present being estimated at only 
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240 men. On the 17th August, the Af idis were accorded aninterview By Sardar 
Nasrul a Khan, who made the customary anti-British exhortations and upbraided 
the Afridis for not having helped the Zakka Khel and Mohmands in their recent, 
troubles. He then referred ;to the possibility of trouble in Waziristan, and 
expressed a hope that the Afridis would not abandon the Wazirs to their fate Final- 
ly, the Sardar said that he had opened markets for the sale of arms and ammuni- 
tion throughout Afghanistan, and that he hoped full advantage would be taken, 
of the prices which had been fixed, which, though moderate, he was prepared, if 
necessary, to reduce still further. The Afridis did not see the Amir, were paid 
only half their allowances, and were told to return after the Ramzan for the; 
ba'ance. 

128. Seventy- two representatives of the Tirah Afridis submitted a petition to 
Sardar Nasrulla Khan in August, stating that they had been directed by the mem- 
bers of their tribe to make the following requests : — 

(i) that they might be allowed to offer four battalions of infantry, each 

composed of one thousand men of their tribe, for service under the 
Amir. The pay of the men to be the same as that given to other 
Muhammadans and two battalions at a time to be granted leave to 
visit their homes ; and 

(ii) that they might be supplied with three guns, with artillerymen, for 
purposes of defence against the British. 

They offered to bring Afridis and other tribesmen, who were in British employ, 
over to the service of the Amir, provided that the men were granted protection 
under the Afghan Government. 

129. In September and November, more parties of Afridis arrived at Kabul to 
receive their allowances. The British Agent in Kabul reported that the ostensible 
reason of the visit of these Afridis to Kabul was to get allowances, but that their 
real oh] ect was to purchase arms. In connection with the visit of these tribesmen 
to Kabul the British Agent observed that they fell into the hands of Mullas of the 
worst type ; they daily visited the house of Khawas Khan, who was one of the 
chief agents of Sardar Nasrulla Khan, and listened to fanatical speeches ; they 
visited the mosque and associated with the “ spiritual guides ” of these institu- 
tions. All this, the British Agent remarked, tended to combine the various tribal 
clans, and thus to be a menace to the peace of the border. 

130. Multan was in Kabul throughout July 1908. He paid several private 
visits to Sardar Nasrulla Khan, and on the 27th July the Amir offered him and his 
party, houses, lands and allowances in Kabul or Jalalabad. They are said to 
have decUned to settle in Afghanistan, whereupon the Amir gave them robes of 
honour and fixed allowances for them (varying from Bs. 400 per annum for 
Multan himself, to Es. 200 or less for each of his followers) and referred to them as 
his “ powerful arms. ” Multan and his party took advantage of being in Kabul 
to buy a large number of rifles. 

131. In May 1909 the Governor of Jalalabad invited the Afridi elders of 
Tirah, Bara, and Bazar, to send their jwgas to Kabul. 

132. MuUa Saiyid Akbar and some other Mullas and Afridis visited Kabul in 
June and were asked by Sardar Nasrulla Khan what they had done in the matter 
of punishing Mir Ahmed Shah of Barg for his complicity in the raid on the village of 
Sultanpur in Ningrahar. The raid was committed, for personal and private reasons, 
to discredit Usman and Dadai (Anai Zakka Khel) in the eyes of the Afghan 
Foreign Office. Mulla Saiyid Akbar promised to take Mir Ahmed Shah to Kabul, 
or to send him there with Dadai. In the meantime, Dadai’s efforts to induce Mir 
Ahmed Shah to go to Kabul failed, and the Mir visited the Political Agent at Landi 
Kotal. The Political Agent remarked that Mir Ahmed Shah had become “ a 
valuable asset to us. ” Overtures were made by Dadai, through Malik Yar 
Muhammad Khan (Malikdin Khel) to submit to the Khyb^ authcaities, with a 
view to his being reinstated in his former position in the tribe. 

133. In July large numbers of Afridis and Orakzais vinted Kabul The 

Afridis asked the Amir to enlist some of their tribe in the A^han J^y. They 
were told that the experiment had been tried, but had Awng to their 

untrustworthiness. 
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134. In November the Governor of Jalalabad sent a message to the Afridi 
elders and Miillas in Tirah, Bara and Bazar, informing them of the Amir’s forth- 
coming visit to Jalalabad, directing them to send their jirgas to pay their respects 
to His Majesty and urging them to efiect peace between the Malikdin Khei and 
Kambar Khel. 

135. Mull?. Saiyid Akbar (Aka Khel) sent a message, in the same month, to 
some Zakka Khel informers in Tirah, exhorting them to cease from giving news to 
British ojficials and promising them permanent allowances from the Amir. The 
Afridi Mullasm Tirah and Bara held a yirfira to discuss the question of punishing 
informers in British employ. 

136. During his visit to Kabul, Kazi Ghulam Habib, Zakka Khel of Bara, 
who we^s in receipt of a permanent allowance from the Amir, was asked by 
Sardar Nasralla Khan if he could find any active members of the clan ready to 
follow in Multan’s footsteps. The Kazi after his return was said to have 
approached various notorious characters with promises of wealth and honour at 
Kabul. 

137. Four letters, purporting to be from the Amir, were delivered at Halwai in 
Bazar in January 1910 by a messenger from the Governor of Jalalabad. They 
were addressed to Mulla Saiyid Akbar (Aka Khel), Kazi Mir Haider (Malikdin 
Khel), Mulla Abdullah (Kambar Khel), and Dadai (Anai Zakka Khel), all 
recipients of permanent allowances from the Amir. They dealt mainly with the 
subject of organization among the Afridis, the necessity of effecting peace between 
the Malikdin Khel and Kambar Khel and the encouragement of the service of 
Islam. Mulla Saiyid Akbar and Dadai agreed to combine their efforts, and 
endeavoured to enlist the sympathies of influential elders among the Afridis. The 
Mulla recommended Ghulam Kadir Khan and Ain Khan (Pakhais) of Bara and 
other leading Zakka Khel elders to the Amir for the grant of a permanent allow- 
ance. 


138. Usman and Chaman (Kkusrogis), with a following of about ten men 
each, proceeded to Jalalabad to pay their respects to the Amir. 

139. Saijdd Akbar, on return from Kabul in June, announced that he had 
been ordered by the Amir to bring a representative Afridi ji/rga (composed of 20 
elders from the Zakka Khel, and 10 from each of the other clans) to Kabul by the 
begmning of July. 


140- Dadai, Mirza Khan, Chaman, and other recipients of permanent allow- 
ances from the Amir among the Zakka Khel, were preparing at the end of June to 
proceed to Kabul. 

141. In September 1904 the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Pro- 

(3) Miseonduct of Zakha Khel Afridis. brought strongly to the notice of the 

, , Government of India the attitude of the 
^kka Knels, and warned tnem of the possibility of a general rising of the Afridis. 
At that time the Mission to Kabul under Sir Louis Dane was on the point of start- 

mg and the Gove™nt of India decided to defer taking any immediate action, 
m the hope that the despatch of the Mission would have a pacifying effect on the 
tribesmen, whose un^t^acto^ attitude was attributed to the Hberal aHowances 
granted to them at Kabul. The conclusion of the Convention at Kabul was 
follow^ by a cessation, for a tme, of serious raids upon British territory, and 
no further acti<m was, therefore, taken, in the hope that the tribesmen would 
behave, m the futme, with more regard for their engagements. In this hope the 
Govmmt Hidia w^ j^ppomted so hx as the Zakka Khels were concerned. 
J^its of the triWen to Kabu^ tWh perhaps not in such large numbers as 
and fh^h *e A^ had not himself seen the representatives, 
believed apt to have been discouraged by his officers. The conduct of 

^e^lly peaking, been good, but the Zakka Khels 
had become more and more troublesome and defiant. 

U% lE December im, the Chief Commissioner submitted a report by the 

^ owmg to the accumulation oi unsettled 

^ drastic measures against the tribe He 
aspiamed m order to avert measures w^h mightdead to punitive operations 
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on an extended scale, he hatd directed the Political Agent to effect a settlement on 
the usual lines, and to induce the Zakha Khels, by political action, to mend their 
ways. The efiorts made in this direction, however, though creditable to the 
PoUtical Agent, had brought about no satisfactory result and the state of afiairs 
had gone from bad to worse. The climax was reached by the perpetration of the 
following raids by various members of that tribe i 

(1) On the 5th December 1906 the village of Badhber was attacked and 2 
ponies, 14 camels and 7 men, including 2 policemen, were carried ofi. 

(2) On the 15th December 1906 a gang looted Pabbi Pohce post and carried 
off 5 rifles. 

(3) On the 11th January 1907 four bullock-drivers and eight bullocks were 
seized on the road between Peshawar and Matanni, the men being 
eventually released. 

(4) On the 14th January 1907 the same gang attacked Matanni serai and 
carried off 31 camels and other property. 

143. The property carried off in these raids was taken to Nakhtarnao near 
Nazian in Shinwar (Afghan territory), where the kidnapped persons were held up to 
ransom, and the stolen property, or so much of it m was not redeemed by the rightful 
owners, was openly exposed for sale. In addition to these specific offences, the 
clan had violated the agreement made by them in 1905 not to allow certain outlaws 
to return to ZakkaKhel limits and to prevent the passage of raiders from 
Afghanistan. 

144. The Govemment'of India, through the British Agent at Kabul, brought 
the general misconduct of the Zakka Khels to the notice of the Amir in Decem- 
ber 1906, and- asked him to cause the immediate restitution of the persons 
carried off, as well as of the stolen animals. The Amir replied, through the same 
medium, that the Afridis were under the Government of India, that he had no 
concern with them, and was not responsible for their acts. He promised to iusti- 
tute urgent enquiries into the matter, but took no measures for the restitution 
of the kidnapped persons or stolen property. 

145. The Government of India, in their secret despatch to His Majesty’s Sec- 
retary of State, dated the 7th March 1907; reported very fully on the conduct of the 
Zakka Khels, and pointed out that the claai owed, in the shape of fines and com- 
pensation for raids, the sum of Es. 33,546— an amount which would not be covered 
even by the stoj^age of their allowances for three years, a measure which would be 
undesirable, as tending inevitably to lead to further disturbances. It was explained 
that a mere punitive expedition would .not have a permanent effect and would 
probably fall heavier on the better disposed inhabitants than on the real evil-doers. 
It was accordingly proposed, to effect a sharp reprisal, followed by the owupation 
of .the Bazjar .Valley and the location of posts to cut ofi the retreat of raiders into 
Afghanis tan.. Ihis wa^s recommended as the only possible course, even at the 
risk of oth^ Afridj plans aviating the Zakka Khels. In the event of these proposals 
not tpeeting lyi^^^t^e.Sooret^ry.of State’s. approval, it was stated that it would 
not be possible to make adequate a'rrangements to protect Bri^h territory from 
raids by theZakka Khels, and that.the only course to follow would be to wait till 
they had, by their acts rendered military, operations inevitable. The Secretary of 
State replied, in April 1907, that he was not convinced of the immediate nec^ity 
of punitive measures. As the cold weathpr ?ras pa^t it w;as considOTed advisable 
to defer operations till the en^aupig October, and the . Secretary of State was so 
informed. 

146., It was, brought n^icnof the*Amu:,.on.the 10th May, that several 

raids had been committed b Britii^ territory by outlaws whose sanctuary was in 
Afghanistan, that stotou property was openfy sold within A%han linuts, and that 
Britidi snhjecta W mon% h§enheld to ransom- in the Arm’s tamtori^. 
The Anvir W 3 S asfcfed to take steps to remedy the matters c'omplamed Imt m his 
reply of the 20th His hinted that false reports in the matter had b^ 

fmnndied to % Gwqcnment of though he promised to have faB mquiries 
made and to take suitable action. No further communiea&n 6a the subject was 
received /luring the period under review, though the Amir took somh measures 
to restrain outlaws residing in AJ^um territoiy. 

‘ C771FD 
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147. In ^lay the Zakka KheloSered to discuss the situation with the Political 
Agent, and on the 2nd June a representativeyiVgfa, which, however, did not include 
the leading raiders of the tribe, came to Landi Kotal. As they assumed an impos- 
sible attitude, nothing resulted from the conference. In the following months the 
Zakka Khel remained quiet, but from October 1908 commenced a succession of 
raids, of which the more important are tabulated below 


Date. 

Place. 

Parties concerned. 

Details. 

6th October 1907 

Sumari, Kohat diatrict 

Anais, Paridais, and 
Zia-ud-din Zakka Kbel.! 

1 man murdered, 2 Hindus ab- 
ducted, property worth Rs. 
600 looted. 

Abducted men restored on 5tb ; 
one died on 10th October. 

24tii October 1907 

Patwar Bala, Pesbawar 
distnct. 

Zakka Kbel 

Armed dakaiti, some property 
looted. 

2Stb October 1^7 

Pabbi, Pesbawar dis- 
trict. 

Zakka Khel, Aka Kbel, 
Sbinwaris, and Sturis. 

Dakaiti, attempted aMuction 
of Revenue Assistant and 
Revenue subordinates, 

wounding of 4 sepoys. 

13tb November 1907 . . 

Lacbi, Kohat district. . 

Zakka Kbel, Orakzal, 
and Aka Kbel. 

1 villager killed, 4 wounded. 
Hindus' bouses looted, 3 
Border Military Police se- 
poys killed, 1 wounded, 4 
rifles taken. 

20tli November 1907 . . 

Bara, Pesbawar district 

Zakka Kbel 

Border Militaj:y Police ambus- 
caded, 2 killed, 2 wounded- 

24tb November 1907 * . 

i 1 

Marai, Kobat 

ZakkaKbei 

Attack in on village (un- 

successful). 

25tb November 1907 . , 

Matanni, Pesbawar dis- 
trict 

Zakka Kbel 

400 goats carried off, police 
post unsuccessfully attacked. 

5tb December 1907 

Masbo Kbel, Peshawar 
district 

Zia-nd-din Zakka Khel 

Shop looted, bania killed. 


148. In consequence of these raids, some of which indicated a positive 
defiance of Government (being directed against Government officials and police 
posts) the military were called in to co-operate with the Border Military Police. 

149. The Chief Commissioner reported in November 1907 that the situation 
hadb^ome much worse during the previous 12 months and demanded prompt 
Mdv^roust^tment,andonthe 25th November the Secretary of State was 
formed tlmt it would be necessary to puiush the Zakka Ehel very soon, though 
it was desirable to su^nd operations tfll the Amir had returned to Kabul. 

150. In the meantime the question of the measures to be taken against the 
section was further considered, and on the 9th January 1908 the Secretary of State 
was told that unless the Afridis undertook to restrain and punish the Zakka Khel, 
it wouldbenecessary to send a force into the Bazar Valley to enforce a fine on the 
&kka Khel, disarm them, capture those implicated in raids and construct a road 
to contain the ^tion and prevent their escape to inaccessible regions. While 
a reply was a^mted to this communication, matters became worse, and the follow- 
ing further raids occurred in January : — 



Haoe. 

Parties concerned. 

Details. 


Jateid, PiBshawar dis- 
trict 

Zakka Kbel; Aka Kbel, 
and Pesbawari out- 
laws. 

Transport post attacked, 2 
men killed, 41 mules carried 
off. 


Bediaww 

Anai and ^-ud-din 
ZakkaKbei, Aka 
Kbel, and Sturi Kbel 

Attack on railway station, 1 
man wounded, 1 abducted 
but released. 

2^ JanwyldOS 

Periiawaarob^ 

ZakkaKbei 

Bankers’ shops looted, pro- 
perty to the value of a lakh 
of mpees stolen, 1 pobee* 
man killed, 3wonn(^ 
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151. The raid oa Peshawar City induced the Government of India to express to 
T 71. 1 Ti ju- the Secretary of State on the 31st January 

{4) Zakha Ehel ExpedUtm. conviction that it was necessary to 

vindicate their authority at once and to show their determination to protect life 
and property in British territory. It was therefore proposed to send an expedition 
to the Bazar Valley without unnecessary delay. The Chief Commissioner, North- 
West Frontier Province, was accordingly directed to summon the .Afridi Maliks 
and inform them that, while Government intended to punish the Zakka Elel, no 
harm was intended to the other sections of the Afridis. The Secretary of State 
replied the same day to the despatch of the 9th January, but, as circumstances 
had changed, he was again addressed by telegram on the 1st February. It was 
explained that, in deference to his wishes, operations would, for the present, be 
purely punitive. In his reply, dated the 2nd Februajy, the_ Secretary of State 
agreed to the proposal for immediate action, but reiterated injunctions which had 
been contain^ in his previous message, prohibiting annexation and occupation 
of territory and restricting the operations to the shortest possible time. 


162. On the 12th February, the Afridi jirga assembled at Peshawar, and the 
Chief Conomissioner conveyed to them the instructions of Government and advised 
them to endeavour to induce the Zakka Khelto come to terms as soon as possible. 


153. On the 13th, a force consisting of about 1,900 British and 4,800 native 
troops, with artillery, under the command of Major-General Sir James Willcocks, 
and with Lieutenant-Colonel G. 0. Roos-Keppel as Chief Political OflSicer, started 
towards the Bazar Valley. The first brigade arrived at Walai and the second brigade 
at Chora on the 15th, having taken the enemy by surprise, though there was some 
heavy sniping en rovie. Colonel Roos-Keppel, with a wmg of the 2-5th Gurkhas 
and Khyber Rifles, reached China the same day without opposition. On the 17th 
and 18th the fortified towers of China were destroyed, considerable opposition 
being met with. On the 20th, the towers at Khwar and Surmondo were destroyed. 
On the 21st February a strongly-held position at Halwai was carried with great 
dash. On the 22nd a determined night attack was made on the camp and on the 
23rd a hshkar was driven ofi the China hills. On the 24th the country near Jaba- 
gai was searched, few of the enemy being seen, and the Jabagai towers were des- 
troyed. From the 25th to the 28th February no active reprisals were undertaken, 
and all was quiet except for night sniping at the camp. 

154. During the operations the Zakka Khel were joined by several Sangu Khel 
Shinwaris, Afghan Eiassadars, and other Afghan subjects, and a few Mohmands 
(the whole force numbering at the least about 1,500), while large supplies of flour 
and ammunition were sent daily from Afghanistan to the border and sold at 
nominal prices. 

166. On the 23rd February the Afridi jirga came to the camp with an ofier to 
mediate on behaM of the Zakka Khel. They left on the 25th for Halwai, where the 
Zakka Khel were assembled. The combined jirga were surrounded by a f ore? of 
about 1,500 Sangu Khels, Afghans, Mohmands, and others, who constantly dis- 
turbed the proceedings by abusing the visiting jirga and urging the Zakka Khel 
to continue the fight. In spite of this, however, the Zakka Khel (who had sus- 
tained very heavy losses during the preceding few days — there being hardly a 
family which had not had to bury some of its members) agreed to submit and took 
an oath to combine with the rest of the Afridis in punishing the raiders. On the 27th 
February the combined jirgas, numbering 1,100 men Mid including some 300 l^kka 
Khel, came to General Willcocks’ camp near China and were met by Colonel Roos- 
Keppel, who brought them in. On the following day they drafted an agreement, 
which was approved by General Willcocks and sign^ by him and the 322 Ma^ 
who represented every section of the Afridis. Under this agreement the Airidfe 
held themselves jointly and severally responsible for the future good behaviour 
of every section of the Zakka Khel] they undertook to punish all the men concern- 
ed in the recent ranis and, as evidence of their sincerity, they depoat^ 53 rifles, 
valued at Rs. 20,000, to be retained until they should have fnlfifled their promise ; 
while, in regard to the future, they undertook, under penalty of fine, exclusion' 
from British territory, or other punishment, to restrain the bad characters of the 
Zakka Khel sections. 
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156. Oa the conclusion of the agreement, the elders sent round messengers to 
announce the restoration of peace and to warn the people against firing on the troops. 
As a result of this message, the force marched from China to Chora on the 29th 
February and from thence to Ali Masjid on the 1st March, without a shot being 
fired at them. 


The British casualties during this brief campaign were 


Brifcidi of&cets killed 
„ troops „ 
Kative officers „ 

„ troops „ 


wounded 


3 

6 

26 

35 


157. ATTinng the Zakka Khel it is calculate d that there were about 70 killed and 
about 130 wounded. Their heavy casualties, coupled with the rapidity with 
which the troops moved and the inability of the I^kka Kliel to make any 
impression on the British forces, were regarded as having been important factors 
;n hastening the settlement with them. 

158. The behaviour of the Afridis, during the expedition, was exceedingly praise- 
*w<M:thy. Not only did they restrain their clansmen from joining the Zakka Kiel, but 
they worked with determination to effect a satisfactory settlement and voluntarly 
saddled themselves with an onerous responsibility in guaranteeing the future good 
behaviour of tite Zakka Eihel. Malik Zaman Khan (Kuki Khel) took the foremost 
part in the n^otiations with the Zakka Khel, and as these services formed a fittino 
climax to the consistent and active loyalty «rhich had marked the Malik’s relation 
with Government for many years past, he was rewarded by the grant of an allowance 
of Rs. 1,800 a year for life. 


159. The satisfaction of Government at the speedy and satisfactory conclusion of 
the operations was stressed in a letter to the Chief Commissioner, dated the 24th 
March, and the services rendered by General Wiilcocks, Colonel Roos-Keppel, 
Sahibzada Abdul Kaiyum (the Native Assistant in the Khyber), and the Khyber 
Rifles were acknowlet^ed, the report on the expedition, together with the remarks 
of Government, being forwarded to the Secretary of State bn the 2nd April. . 

160. The services of the loyal Afridi Maliks were recognised by the distribution 

among tiiOm of Rs. 25,000 as rewards and in order to mark the appreciation 
of the Khyber l^ifles’ behaviour in the operations, service in that corps was -made 
pensionable (oide page 64). . 

161. InFebmaiy 1:^, the Afridis accepted r^pomibihty for the Zajklm Khel 

pedition against the Zakka Khel, and promised to restrain the bad characters of the 
Zakka Khel section. Nep was received early in April 1908 that the j irga proceed- 
ings were progtessmg satisfactorily, andihat some recoveries had been made from 
the Zakka Khel raiders. • On completion of thbir work in the Bara valley, the iirga 
proceed^ toMaidan, where they dealt with the Zakka Khel badcharactis, impos- 
ing punishments upon them, and taking security for ’the future. The jirga ’arrived 
at JMarudion the 4th April, bringing in all the raiders with them, except Multan, 
who was in Aj^hanistan. They at once commenced' settling cases with the 
Kheli and took aSvanfr^o of the presence of their ’complete jirgas at Jamrud 
to setde- aome' of -tiheir private dispute also. On completioh of the details 
connected witfe.&&.Zaam Khef settlement, the whole Afridi jirga, composed of the 
Mala® and elders, was received by the Political Agent on the 23id April and dis- 
mfesedwith'aoitable'rn^Mds. ^ - -r 

. , .. .162., Jn jripjie^e Afiadijirga aaseinbl§d on; several occasions t^ discuss the 
gj^^on of h^ingpgpreSsirae to hear upon the relations of-MuItan to bring * him to 
Jk^ aenpes, hot them efforts frustrated % A%han influence. At^e 'end of 
Jane, the lading Afridi Mafifa informed the Political -A^nt, « Khybm« of' the 
vmaem f^th^ failure to keep to toeir pledges, but volunteered to eiieavour 
l&fliiaeMaltan 8 case later (m. In October Multan offered to fopash agcuriiy 
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for liis future good behaviour if tkeZakkaKlel relieved liim of tke fine imposed 
on him by the Afridi jirga. This proposal was not-favourably entertained. On the 
14th November the Political Agent, Khyber, interviewed a selected Afridi jirga, 
and it was agreed that the Maliks and elders should hold a jirga with the Zakka 
Khel in Bazar and try to induce them to take action against Multan and his 
relations, and that, if the Zakka Khel refused to do this, the Afridis should raise a 
ksAitor to punish them. It was further arranged by the Afridis among themselves 
that, until Multan’s case was settled, no haddas should be allowed to come down 
to British territory, and that the Political Agent should be asked to withhold 
the payment of allowances. The jirga left Peshawar on the 14th and assembled 
in Bazar on the 18th November. They discussed the question of the punishment 
of Multan and his party with the Zakka Khel elders at Halwai, but arrived at no 
definite decision. On the 1st December, a deputation of Zakka Khels visited 
Multan at Nakhtarnao and called upon him to settle his case. He returned 
evasive replies, but the question was unexpectedly settled in January 1909 by 
Multan being killed in the circumstances detailed elsewhere (Appendix; 1). 


163. The Bazar Zakka Khels held jirgas in June 1909 to discuss the position of 

o X .■L^ ■ t A At - 3 ■ th® tribe in relation to Government, and to 
( 5 ) S^sequent^ hehamour of the Afnks.^ ^ 

fiyiatiug security arrangements, which had placed them in political subordination 
as wards of the Afridi tribes, were incompatible with their tribal honour, and 
that a representation should be made to the Khyber authorities. 


164. The Kamrai Afridis, who, under the agreement of February 1908, were 
sureties for the Ehusrogis, sent a deputation to them in August 1909 to demand the 
restoration of the two rmes, which had been carried ofi by Kiusrogi deserters from 
the 28th Punjabis, during the Mohmand expedition. The Khusrogis refused to 
take up the case against the offenders without the co-operation of the Ka-mraig 
Pressure having been brought to bear on the Kamrais to act up to the spirit of their 
agreement, the Maliks despatched a punitive lasJikar against the offenders, whom 
they brought to terms without resorting to violent measures. The Political Agent 
remarked that this was a satisfactory ending to a troublesome case, in which the 
obligations incurred under the settlement referred to had been successfully enforced. 


165. Combined jirgas for the settlement of cases between the people of the 
Khyber Agency and those of the Peshawar district met on the 28th, 29th and 30th 
March 1910. The majority of the cases were compromised, and the work of 
the jirga generally was most successful. 


166. The Mahkdin Khel, Kambar Khel, Kamrai and Zakka Khel jirgas were 
interviewed during the week ending the 30th April 1910, and their allowances for 
the half-year ending 31st March 1910 were distributed. AU pending cases against 
them were satisfactorily settled. The Political Agent remarked : — “ In these 
cases the territorial responsibility of the Afridis was insisted upon, but the settle- 
ment was facilitated by undeniable proof that certain Pakhais of Barg had secretly 
assisted the Sangu Khel kidnappers. The treaty obligations of the Afridi elans 
for the better control of the Zakka Khel sections were fully enforced, a process 
which has been rendered more easy by the truce between the Ma b'kdm and 
Kambar Khel. The burden of this securily for the Zakka Khel is keenly felt when 
it takes the form of a diminution in the sureties’allowances, and there is every 
prospect that pressure will be brought to bear on the Zakka ]^el bad characters.” > 
The Sepah and Aka Khel jirgas were interviewed during the following week, 
and their allowances for the half-year ending 31st March were distribute. AH 
pending cases were satisfactorily settled. 

167. The long-standing feud between the Malikdin Mel and Kambar Khel 
/«/m T ttt , ,r t rr, , i j claus of the Afridi tribe ueeduot bodeseiibed 
(7)TheMdiMmKhel-KamiarKkdfeud. ^ detail in this summary as it was 

purely inter-tribal in character and till qui' e recently had no bearing on the 
British administration of the frontier. .Throughout the feud (the reason for which 
is obscure) both clans maintained an attitude of friendliness towards the British 
authorities and the long continued hostilities were attended with no incidents 
worthy of mention. 

CTTlID- 
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168. In December 1909, tie MalikdinKhels, while visiting the Political Agent, 
Khvber, urged that, as the Kambar Khels had settled in large numbers in the Pesha- 
war border villages and would doubtless send out armed parties into Kajuri, using 
British territory as a base of operations, some measures should be devised to check 
such action, lest the peace of British territory be violated. The Kambar Khels were 
interviewed on the 16th December, and an agreement was arrived at in regard to 
this matter. 

169. The other Afridi elans, as well as some Afghan ofl&cials, tried repeatedly, 
but without success, to effect a reconciliation between the two parties; but the 
feud continued with undiminished ardour, till a jirga of the Malikdin Khel elders 
appeared before the Political Agent, Khyber, on the 20th April 1910 and asked his 
assistance in establishing a truce between them and the Kambar Khel. After long 
discussion a taruce was effected until the next Id-uz-Zuha (December 1910), and a 
formal agreement was drawn up and verified by the Political Agent. The terms 
of the agreement embodied the maintenance of the stains quo during the period of 
the truce. 


170. The duplication of the Khyber road, which was commenced in 1905, was 

^ distasteful to the Afridis and was the topic of 
Duplication of the Khyber Road. heated discussion among them. The work 

was, however, pushed on without any untoward incident and finished. 

171. The survey of the Mullagori, Shinwari, ''and Shilman countries, of the 

Khyber Valley and of the Lashora Hills, 
Survey of the Khyber Valley. completed in Jime 1906. This work 

also excited some suspicion among the Afridis, but was not openly resented. 

172. In April 1906, His Excellency the Viceroy visited Peshawar and drove up 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s visit to Landi Elhyber Pass to Landi KotaL 
Kotal. 


Question of Khyber tolls and of removing 
restrictions on the use of the Khyber Pass. 


173. In December 1905 proposals were re- 
ceived from the Chief Commissioner, North- 
West Frontier Province, to — 


(1) open the !^yber Pass for daily traffic instead of allowing caravans to 

traverse it twice a week only; 

(2) abo^thesystemofgrantingpermits to Europeans to visit the Khyber 


(3) abolish the Khyber tolls. 

, , Dot considered desirable, on political and other grounds, to withdraw 

visiting theKhyber; nor was ithlld to be advisable to 
abolish the tolls without some corresponding advantage, as the measure would not 

the Chief Commissioner was told, on the 16th July 
k * .DO objection to the Khyber being opened for daily traffic 

replied on the 9th September 
ha^he closmg of the Pass, except on specified days, was the only means of gather- 

advantage, 

October, said that, as the Chief 
Ommai^ioner w^ of opmon that the opening of the Khyber to daily traffic should be 
conditional ont^abohtion of the tolls, the existing sj^tem, under which the Pass 

continue; they adhered to the view that the 
tolls, which constituted a powerful commercial lever, should be Tnp.^•T>^:gir^o>^ 


KUERAM AGENCY. 

176. On the 21st February 1906, a party of five Ghilzais were returning to 
WseoBSaet of the Karram iBBaa. -^han territory with Es. 700 worth of cloth 

which they had purchased in Parachinar. 



immediately accosted by a band of 12 

carrying theloadsanddragged them oStoihe 

iil«toeost,a»rmnainmg Ghilzais m^^ good their esca]^ The latt^ made 
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unsuccessful enquiries as to the fate of their three companions who had been carried 
ofi. Onthe4thMarch, however, certain maliks and villagers reported^ that some 
dead bodies had been found in the hills 2| miles from the post ; the bodies were at 
once identified as those of the missing men. A j irga, consisting of eight of the most 
reliable and impartial Khans of the Peshawar and Kohat districts, was accordingly 
convened, to make a searching enquiry into the case. The result of their investiga- 
tions led them to the unanimous conclusion that the offence of robbery was commit- 
ted by the whole militia post at Kharlachi, with the help of some outside persons, 
while the subsequent murder of the Ghilzais was the work of the Jemadar and 
certain named members of the garrison of the post, together with some villagers. 
The Political Agent accepted the finding of the jirga, and sentenced the accused 
to periods of imprisonment varying from 7 to 24 years and to various fines. The 
sentences were confirmed by the Chief Commissioner, and, with the approval of 
the Government of India, blood-money and compensation were disbureed to the 
relatives of the deceased. 

177. When the matter was first brought to the notice of the Government of 
India in a telegram from the Chief Commissioner, dated the 4th May 1906, His 
Excellency the Viceroy ordered that, as soon as the rights of the case had been 
definitely ascertained. Government should express their regrets to the Amir, if, 
in fact, the militia were proved guilly. His Excellency considered that the 
frequent changes in the personnel of the militia under the existing system might 
be answerable for what occurred. He had a long conversation with Major 
Roos-Keppel on this subject, and was of opinion that the ofidcering of the 
3 Qailitia required careful consideration. The Chief Commissioner submitted a full 
report by letter on the 29th May 1906, which confirmed the guilt of the militia. 

178. On the 27th June 1906, the Viceroy wrote to the Amir, expressing his 
sincere regret for this deplorable occurrence. His Excellency assured His Highness 
that aU those who had been found guilty of participation in the crime had been 
suitably punished, and that blood- money and compensation would be paid to the 
relatives of the deceased. The Amir replied on the 20th December, expressing his 
thanks to His Excellency. 

179. Apart from the very serious aspect of this case from the point of view of 
mihtia discipline generally, a very unpleasant feature of the affair was disclosed 
in the friction shown to exist between the local civil and militia officers. Another 
case, investigated at the same time, was that of the theft of six rides from the 
sowars’ bells of arms at Paraohinar on the 26th April 1906. The enquiry into 
the latter case threw fresh light both upon the relations of the civil and militia 
officers in the Kurram Valley, and on the general condition of discipline in 
the local militia. The Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, 
gave it as his opinion that, though the officers of the Kurram militia had acted 
throughout according to their belief, they had shown themselves entirely want- 
ing in an appreciation of the circumstances of these two cases in which their 
men were concerned, and incapable of exercising proper judgment in dealing 
with them, and, instead of co-operating with the Political Agent in sifting the 
cases, had constituted themselves into counsel for the defence, witii the result 
that the men of the militia were encouraged to fabricate evidence in favour of 
their accused comrades, thereby rendering it most difficult to ascertain tiie true 
facts of the case. He pointed out that the want of discipfine in the militia 
during the previous six months, coupled with these cases and the open breach 
between the militia officers and the Political Agent which h^ resulted, called 
for a radical change in the officering of the corps. The friction then existing 
had been a fruitful source of trouble during the past sk months, and musti m 
necessity, have had an injurious effect, both on the discipline of the miHtia and 
on the civil administration of Kurram. AU the officers concerned were 
eventuaUy aUowed to revert to military duty and were replaced by others. The 
Political Agent was found to have been wanting in tact in his dealings with the 
TiniHtifl. officers ; but, as he was then about to be transferred, it was considered 
that in his case nothing further was required. 

180. In October 1906, detailed reports were received of the scheme for convert- 
The Kurram Valley Railway and road ing the metre guage railway line from 

communications In the Kurram. Kchatto Thai to broad gauge and for con- 

structing a broad gauge line brom Thai to Pt^achinar Kharl^hL The cost 
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of the conversion to Thai was estimated at Rs. 30,31,536. The total estimated 
cost of the Thal-Parachinar line was Rs. 85,21,916. The section from Thai to 
Sultan was estimated to cost Rs. 69,65,087. From this point onwards two 
alternative routes w'ere suggested : — 

(o) from Sultan to Parachinar, estimated to cost Rs. 15,56,829 ; 

(h) from Sultan to Kharlaehi (on the Kurram Afghan border and 8 miles 
south of the Peiwar Kotal), estimated to cost Rs. 16,38,657. 

181. It was decided in December 1906 that the alignment beyond Sultan 
should follow the best direct route towards the foot of the Peiwar Kotal and 
should there terminate wherever the best ground existed for ample railway 
terminal accommodation. It was not considered essential that the line should 
pass thrmigb or near Parachinar. The alternative line from Sultan to Kharlaehi 
was not regarded as of immediate importance. Sanction was accorded to the 
conversion from Kchat to Thai, but work had not up to the end of the year 
been started, though material had been collected. 

182. There was some doubt as to the best measures to be adopted at Thai 
in connection with the defensive and traffic arrangements for the line and a 
Committee consisting of Railway, Military, and Political officers was ordered to 
assemble at Thai on the 2nd February 1907 to examine the question on the spot. 
On the 12th February 1907 His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, by 
telegram, ordered all work on the conversion and extension to be suspended. In a 
despatch dated 15th Februa^ Mr. Morley pointed out that the revised estimates 
for the two projects in question exceeded by 68 and 27 per cent., respectively, the 
original estimates which he sanctioned in December 1905. The ^inadequacy 
of the original estimate for the Kohat-Thal conversion was attributed to wrong 
data in regard to the formation and brieves of the existing lines and Mr. Morley 
asked for an explanation of the error and for the names of the officers responsible 
for it. He repeated his instructions that, in the meantime, work on the Kohat- 
Thal conversion and the Thal-Parachinar Railway should cease. 

_ 183. Accordingly nothing further was done, and the question of communi- 
cations in the Kurram was not raised again until July 1910. On the 21st of that 
month the Govermnent of India informed the Secretary of State that on strategical, 
coinmercial and political grounds alike, it was very desirable that these communi- 
cations should be improved. From the rail-head at Thai (the Government 
of India wrote) a metalled road ran for a distance of only three miW up the 
Kurram valley. For the remaining 53 miles to Parachinar there was merely a 
rough, unmetalled country road, which had been improved, from time to time, 
in a rough-and-ready manner, with such material as was readily at but was 
still, in man^ places, in bad condition, rough and narrow in parts, with many 
abrupt turnings. Portions of the track, moreover, traversed low-lying country 
which became soft and beggy in wet weather, while several unbridged water- 
cotuesra crossed the tract, rendering portions of it difficult after falls of rain. 
This roig:h road was the only means of communication with tiie head-quarters 
of the most prosperous of the frontier Agencies ; it failed to meet the require- 
mente of the ordinary wheeled traffic of the neighbourhood, and was not up 
to military requiremente. 

184. The Kurram Agency (it was ^dfed) was the only portion of the North- 

Frontier Province wMch was administered up to the border of AfgTiftTiigi-.au 
The people were loyal, paid revenue, and were entitled to expect a full measure of 
prot^tion. ^ The position of the Kurram Valley exposed it to incursions from 
two sides simultaneously and, in the event of such taking place (either as the 
re^t of a general rising of the tribes in the vicinity or of a compact between the 
Jajis of Khost — tiie her^tary foes of the Turis of Kurram— and the tribes of West- 
em Tirah), the valley could only be supported from its base at Thai. That an 
attack from the west wm not only pebble, but not unlikely, was demonstrated 
on the oocasum of the dilutes at Eiharlachi during the summer of 1909. If the 
aonport of troops had become necessary, as at one moment seemed more tba-n prob- 
alie, fkej would have had to traverse the 56 miles which separated the sc^e of 
^dmturbauces from the n^est military base. The desirability of the road 
commercial and political standpoints scarcely needed comment. The 
*WB8 feitlle and protons and the existence of a good rqad wo&M gBea% 
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benefit trade with Kurram, while its political effect would be to bind still closer 
to Government a people already loyal, affording, as it would, another indication 
that the Government of India had their well-being at heart. The need for such 
a road had been brought prominently to the notice of His Excellency the Viceroy 
durii^ his visit to the Kurram Valley in March 1910. 

185. For the above reasons the Government of India proposed to improve the 
present track by re-aHgning portions liable to be flooded, widening narrow portions, 
improving sharp turns, constructing culverts or “Irish bridges” for water- 
courses and metalling the unmetalled portions. They desired to carry out the 
project with the strictest regard to economy, and estimated that the entire work 
would not cost more than Ks. 2,51,916. They proposed to commence upon the 
improvement of the first 35 miles of the road, from Thai to Sadda, estimated to 
cost Es. 1,50,344, and to spread over some three or four years the total e35)enditure 
involved. As the cost was beyond their powers of sanction, they invited 
the Secretary of State's approval of the project as a whole, and suggested that it 
should be carried out as fimds became avauable— the expenditure being debited 
to the military estimates. 


186. On the expiry in 1904 of the ten years’ term of the summary settle- 

. „ „ ment of the Kurram valley, a re-settle- 

Assessment of the Kurram Valley. undertaken, and 

proposals were received in December 1905 from the Chief Commissioner, 
North-West Frontier Province, for a new assessment, which, with the approval 
of the Government of India, was introduced from the Jeharif of 1904-05, the 
term of the settlement being fixed at 20 years. In December 1906, the Chief 
Commissioner submitted a supplementary chapter, explaining in detail the 
results arrived at and the action taken to prepare and keep up a complete and 
correct record of rights. Subject to a reservation of the right of Government 
to make a separate settlement of the waste lands in the vaUey, the Government 
of India, in March 1907, confirmed the settlement proceedings. 


187 . The land revenue demand under the new settlement came to Es. 88,000, in- 
volviog an enhancement of 150 per cent, on the former assessment. A portion of 
the demand, equivalent to 3 annas in the rupee was, therefore, deferr^ for five 
years, and the actual revenue demand in consequence was only Es. 71,500 a year. 


188. In April 1909 the Chief Commissioner recommended, on political grounds, 
the total remission of the deferred portion of the demand ; and the Government 
of India sanctioned the proposal for the remainder of the term of the settlement. 
This decision was announced to full jirgas in Upper and Lower Kurram, and 
gave ‘ ‘ enormous satisfaction,’ ’ the leading men of Kurram asking that their 
most grateful thanks might be conveyed to Government. 


189. In December 1909, Mr. Merk, Acting Chief Commissioner of the North- 
West Frontier Proviuce, reported that, duriog a visit he had recently made to tire 
Kurram, the people had unanimously petitioned him for an extension of the term of 
the current settlement. Mr. Merk thought the request reasonable ; stated that 
there were obvious and strong grounds of policy why it should be granted; and re- 
commended that the term should be extended to 30 years with effect feom the 
lehaiif of 1904-05. The concession was sanctioned (January 28, 1910), by the 
Government of India and was announced personally by the Viceroy to the people 
of Kurram, during His Excellency’s visit to the vaUey in April 1910. 

190. For many years past, a feud had existed between the people of the border 

villafies of Elharlachi in Kurram and 
p2n, Istia, etc., in Afghanistan, which, 
so far as the Kharlacm people were 
concerned, was mainly due to the persistent efforts of the A%hans to prevent 

, , them from irrigating their fielda News 

The Jaj^-Tun feud. received on the 4th,Apra 1908 

th^t one Ekangul, a Mukbil of Pathan, a notorious thief who had committed many 
burglari^ and murders in Kurram, had organized what appeared to be a loci 
anti-Shia/ei^ from the neighbouring Afghan villages and declared his intention 
of waging war on the Turis round Kharlaohi. After an ineffectual attempt to 
drive off the cattle of Burki, toe Afghan Ioshkar took up a position within 
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the Kurram border, threatening Kharlachi and Buiki. From this they were 
ejected by the Turis, some of whom, the same night, raided Khangnl’s house and 
tilled him and another man. Desultory fighting followed, in the course of which 
the Afghans on several occasions crossed the British border, while the Turis 
invariably contented themselves with turning out the A%han aggressors without 
crossing into A%han territory. 

191. The fighting continued at intervals throughout the month, and on the 
10th Hay a large lashJcar of Aighan subjects, including contingents from Chakmani 
and Hariob, participated in the hostilities. They were backed by the Aighan 
sepoys, who fired from their posts, not only at the Turis who were defending 
themselves in British territory, but at the Kharlachi Militia Post. On the next 
day, however, some Mukbils of Ghozgari, who are hamsayas of the Turis, 
intervened and started negotiations for peace. On the 16th May, the Political 
Agent in Kurram reported that there was no further fighting at ELhajlachi, where 
terms of peace were under discussion. The Pathan Khel were prepared to make 
peace for six months, but the terms were such as the Duperzais could not accept. 
The Afghan Governor of Khost subsequently visited Pathan and ordered the 
people of that place to observe an eight days’ truce, pending further investigation. 
The truce was only parti?Hy observed, inasmuch as, though the Afghans did not 
cross the border, they shot at anyone within rifle range on the British side. Con- 
sequently, as the head of the Kharlachi water-supply is within a few yards of 
the border, irrigation operations were suspended, and great damage to the Turi 
crops was imminent. 

192. On the 6th June a Ioshkar of about 1,500 men collected, and, after 

making a false attack on the hills above Burki, descended to attack the Kharlachi 
villagea. They were repulsed by the villagers, who were supported by the Militia. 
The people of Pathan occupied sangars in British territory in front of the Afghq.T> 
posts and were supported by the fire from these posts. The Political Agent re- 
ported that the Aighan authorities were aware of what was going on, and 
apparently encouraged their people. The Governor of Hariob was twice addressed 
by the Political Agent on the subject, and Brigadier Ghulam Jilani of Khost visited 
Pathan to enquire into the matter. On the morning of the 11th a strong Ioshkar 
advanced to the hill above ELharlachi and fired on the people who were cutting 
crops. ° 

193. In view of the possibility of matters becoming serious, sanction was 
accorded to the re-armament of the Kurram Militia with *303 rifles. These orders 
were, however, cancelled before the arms were issued, and instructions were issued 
for the arms to be stored at Parachinar and not supplied to the militia without the 
sanction of Government. 

194. On the 23rd June, the Political Agent telegraphed that jirgas of the 
Duperzais of Kharlachi, Shingak, etc., and of the Afghans of Pathan, Istia, etc., 
had entered into a truce for two years on the same lines as that concluded between 
the Turis and Maidan Jajis in June 1907. The water channel of Kharlachi 
was repaired and opened without any further friction. Its opening, however, 
was too long delayed to enable the autumn harvest to be sown. The truce 
continued till February 1909, when a Ioshkar from Istia, Danda and Pathan 
set out to raid the Burki flocks. They were stopped by the Governor of 
Chakmanni, who put some of the ringleaders in jail. The Political Agent warn- 
ed the Kharlachi people to be careful not to do anything to precipitate further 
fighting. In the following month a strong demonstration was made from Khost 
against the British borders of Kurram and Toohi, and, on the 31st March, the Poli- 
tical Agent, Kurram, reported that fighting had taken place between the 
people of Kharlachi and Pathan and that a small raiding party from Khost had 
entered Lower Kurram near the village of Uchat. News was received at the 
lame time that the A%han Governor of Khost had dispersed the lashkars. 

196. On the 6th February 1909 a Ioshkar from Khost, numberin<y over 500 
tiwa, attempted to surprise and carry off some Malli Khel flocks near ZamkhiKaihr 
in Kurram. The Malh Khd received information, laid in ambush, and completely 
surprised the Ioshkar, which retreated with loss. Other raids followed ; and 
^ March the Chief €Jommi^oner telegraphed that the situation was 
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most obscure, and that there was believed to be serious unrest in Kbost. Under 
the orders of the Government of India, troops were despatched to hold the Militia 
posts from Mirzail to Idak in the Tochi and the garrison of Thai was augmented. 

196. In the middle of April, a party of Mukbil and Khostwal raiders, numbering 
between one and two hundred men, attacked the Eiarlachi militia post, but were 
beaten off. On the 25th April, the Afghan commandant of the post opposite 
Elharlachi told the native of&cer of Kharlachi that orders had been received 
from the Brigadier of Khost to stop hostilities between the people of Pathan 
and Blharlachi, and that security had accordingly been taken from the Pathan 
Maliks. It was reported from another source that a 'firman had issued from the 
Amir to put a Sjtop to the fighting, and that the Hakim of Kihost had imprisoned cer- 
tain people who were inciting the Pathans to attack the British G overnment, and 
was malmg earnest efforts to prevent a breach of the peace. 

197. ' In spite of the above, the Pathans refused to open the Lewanai water 
channel for the use of the Duperzais, whose crops, in consequence, were reported, 
on 26th April, to be in imminent risk of being destroyed for want of water ; and 
the captain of the neighbouring post declined to see the Naib Hakim of Kuiram 
when the latter attempted to settle matters. 

198. On the l2th May, a Ioshkar numbering between 2,000 and 3,000 men 
from Afghan territory crossed the border into Kurram, and attacked a cattle guard 
near the village of Burki, killing one of the guard, and carrying off an Enfield rifle 
and were prevented from doing further damage by the militia of the Kharlachi 
post. On the 18th May, the Afghan Hakim of Chakmanni visited Pathan, 
and sent a message to the native officer at Kharlachi that the Amir had given 
orders to stop fighting. The Hakim, however, took no steps to prevent the 
people of Pathan from molesting the Duperzai Turis of Kharlachi, while the latter 
were engaged in repairing the dam of the canal which irrigated their lands. The 
Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, in reporting the matter, on 
the 19th May, to the Government of India, stated that, whenever the Turis 
attempted to repair the dam, they were driven off by heavy fire from the neigh- 
bouring Afghan villages and fields^ and that, unless the canal was opened imme- 
diately and kept open, the Turis would lose all the yearns rice crops, and it would 
be necessary to pay them compensation. Frequent appeals had been made to the 
Afghan officials, but it was obvious that they had no real intention of restrain- 
ing their people. In these circumstances, the Chief Commissioner proposed 
to direct the Political Agent, Kurram, to utilise militia to defend the Duperzais 
employed on the dam, and to prevent the Afghans from demolishing it again. 
The militia would receive strict orders not to cross the border. The Government 
of India agreed to this proposal, on the understanding that the dam was entirely 
on the British side of the border, and that strict orders were issued that the 
militia should not cross the border. 

199. On the 30th May, the Political Agent, Kurram, reported that 500 militia 
and 2 guns had arrived at Kharlachi on the night of the 29th, and that, on the 
morning of the 30th, the people of Istia and Pathan, and the Captain of the A%han 
posts, were informed that the dam would be constructed, and_ were warned 
not to molest the Duperzais. But fighting occurred notwithstanding. 

200. In consequence of these disturbances, orders were issued on the 31st May 
for two squadrons of cavalry, a battalion of infantry, and four mountem guns to 
be held in readiness to move immediately to the Kuraam valley, if required ; 
and the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, was told that poli- 
tically it was of the first importance that the incident should not develop, and 
that the Political Agent should lose no opportunity of stopping active operations. 

201. On the same date, the Political Agent in the Khyber was instructed to 

despatch a letter from the Viceroy to the Amir, with reference to a commumcation, 
dated the 12th May, which His Majesty had addressed to His Excelieocj, dra^g 
attention to the disturbances on the Kuiram border. The Amir was mformw of 
theJ facts of the case, and a hope was expressed that he would at <mee ^^6 
orders to restrain the tribesmen on his side of the fronti«:r. 1 am nope^. 
His Excellency added, “ that the matter may be adjusted m a faendty way, but, 
as Vour Majesty will well undeistand, I cannot aHow the rights of my people to 
be violated." - , • . 
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202. Fighting continued during the 1st and 2nd J one. On the 3rd, the PoKtical 
Agent arranged a truce -srith the Afghan captain of the post opposite Kharlachi. 
On the 5th, the Chief Commissioner arrived at Kharlachi, under instructions from 
the Government of India, and His Excellency the Viceroy informed the Amir (by 
telegraphic communication on the same date) that Sir G.Eoos-Keppel had proceed- 
ed to Kharlachi in order to effect a settlement of the quarrel between the Afghan 
and Turi tribesmen. His Majesty was invited to co-operate in effecting 
a settlement, and to depute an experienced ofhcer of suitable rank to meet the Chief 
Commissioner. 


203. On the 6th June, Sir G. Eoos-Keppel reported that he had visited the dam 
at Kharlachi, and found that no part of it touched Afghan territory, its head being 
in mid-stream one and a half yards inside the line between the two nearest boun- 
dary pillars, and the point where it takes off from the bank being about 70 yards 
inside the boundary. 

204. On the 8th June, it was reported that the dam had been completely 
repaired, without obstruction, by the Turis; that the Turi ZasA^rs had been dis- 
banded and dismissed to their homes, and that the Kurram Militia, with the excep- 
tion of a detachment left to guard the Kharlachi village and dam, had returned to 
Parachinar. On the 9th, the Political Agent received a letter (dated the 8th June) 
from the A%han Brigadier at Hariob, in which it was .alleged that the hostilities on 
the Kharlachi border arose out of a claim on the part of the Turis in respect of a 
canal known as the Lewanai canal. In forwarding the Brigadier’s letter to 
the Government of India, the Chief Commissioner explained that the present dis- 
pute was not connected in any way with the Lewanai canal, the head of which was 
situated in AJ^han territory, and which had been closed for many years ; but 
that it related to the Titam channel, which lay entirely within British limits. 

206. A letter from the Amir, dated the 3rd June, communicated to the 
Viceroy reports of the local Afghan officials to the effect that British troops, with 
cannon and war materials, had shelled and destroyed an Afghan military tower 
and part of the Pathan fort, and that, owing to the Amir’s orders, the Afghans 
had Dwt retaliated. The Amir requested that the parties concerned might be 
call^ to account, and punished “ severely and rigorously for such dreadful' and 
malicious acts of theirs ”, and that His Majesty mi^ht be informed of the result 
at an early date. In a letter dated 7th June the Amir replied to His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s letter, which was communicated by telegram on the 31st May, and 
forwarded further reports by A%han officials, in which it was stated mte/r alia that 
British troops had entered AJ^han territory for about six or seven miles, and that 
&e Turis had put forward a claim to the Lewanai canal. The Amir, in comment- 
ing on these reports, laid stre^ on the allied invasion of Afghan territory, and 
referred to correspondence between the Government of Tnrlm and his late &ther 
regaiding the canal dispute. In conclusion, EEs Majesty requested that British 
troops and subjecite should be recalled as soon as po^ble from Afghan territory, 
and that the guilty parties should be adequately punished. In a third letter 
dated the 9th June the A m i r referred to a report received by him regarding the 
withdrawal of British troops and subjects from Afghan territory and concluded 
■with a requ^t to be informed of the punishments awarded and of the measures 
adopted for the maintenance of peace in future. 

206. At the request of the chief Maliks of the Jajis of Maidan, the Political 
Agent met a large ^wga of the tribe, towards the end of August, with a view to a 
settlement of outstanding cases between them and the Turis of Kurram. A settle- 
ment was, however, found to be impossible, owing to the unreasonable terms 
demanded by the Jajis. 


207. It 'WM reported in December that the MaSdan Jajis wcts restless, and had 
hdd aeverel jirgas, and discussed the question of making a big raid into Kurram. 
^irii^ Ja n u ar y 1910 serious raids were committed by A%han subjects in both 
Upper and Lower Kurram ; and the Afghan Governor of Khost and the ATmr 
■were each addressed on the subject. 


i 2(^^ In his reply the Amir stated that he had received no report of the events 
officiab ; and that he had issued orders to the Erovemor of 
m ShbStdistrmt to eoideavmir to retrain the people, and, if they had really 
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committed raids and interfered with British subjects, to threaten them with 
punishment from their King. His Majesty promised to communicate the Gover- 
nor's report to the Government of India. The Jaji raiding parties continued to 
be active : and early in May 1910, a particularly serious raid was committed bv a 
Jaji lashkar, believed to have numbered over a thousand men. 24 rides from the 
Lakkatiga militia post and 30 rifles from the Drewatkai po t, also a party of 30 
sowars f om Parachinar under Lieutenant Curtis, aided by Lieutenant Shepherd 
from Chapri, went out and encountered the Jajis, and eventually, with the aid of 
Turis, Bangashes and W’attizais, who tur ned out readily, drove them back. 

209. Meanwhile, in the summer of 1909 some correspondence, which is noticed 
in the follotving pages, had started between the Amir and the Viceroy regarding 
the settlement by a Joint Commission of the various border disputes between 
Afghans and British subjects in the Kurram. The Viceroy accordingly now (May 
10, 1910) sent a telegraphic message to the Amir on the subject of^tlie recent 
Jaji raid and concluded thus : — 


“I bring th's matter at once to Your Majesty’s notice, ss H shows the great desirability 
of the Joint Commission commencing its laboiurs with the least possible delay." 

210. The Amir in reply observed that the information supplied to the Gov- 
ernment of India regarding the Jaji raid was at variance with the reports of his 
own ofi&cials ; but he agreed to the case being settled by the Joint Commission. 

211. Mention has been made on the foregoing page of Sir G. Roos-Keppel's 

• • • 1 TT!' 1 1 TT -t r\ /\ r\ , 

to enect a 
and Turi 
i invitation 

to the Amir to depute an officer to meet the Chief Commissioner and co-operate 
with him. 


Indo-Afghan Joint Commission for settle- 
ment of border disputes in the Kurram. 


visit to unariacni m June lyua 
settlement between the ^Afghan 
tribesmen ; and of the Viceroy’s 


212. On the 22nd July 1909 the Amir wrote to the Viceroy proposing the 
appointment of a joint Afghan-British Commission for the settlement of border 
offences. He forwarded a long list of offences alleged to have been committed by 
British subjects against Afghans, and suggested that “able officers” might be 
appointed by both Governments “ to settle, wflth the consent of both pa ties, the 
acts of aggression, which have been committed on both sides ”, and that they might 
be given “ directions and instructions on proper principles, with the sanction of 
both parties, so that they might make such permanent arrangements for the 
future as might prevent the perpetration of such injurious acts by the frontier 
subjects of both sides, and enable them to live in peace for ever.” His 
Excellency the Viceroy replied, on the 18th August, that he apprecij.ted His 
Majesty’s friendly suggestion, and would send an answer to it at an early date. 
Meanwhile, the Amir was assured that the Viceroy welcomed any arrangement 
which would reduce the causes of friction between the frontier subjects of the 
two friendly Governments. The promised reply was sent on the 14th October. 
A list of about 700 offences, which had been committed by Afghans and out- 
laws since 1904, was enclosed with the Viceroy’s letter, which drew the Amir’s 
attention to the fact th .t some of these offences had been directed against military 
posts and Government servants. His Majesty’s proposal to institute a Joint 
Commission was accepted, Mr. J. S. Donald, Resident in Waziristan, was nomi- 
nated as British Commissioner, and it was suggested, that the Commission should 
meet at Spinwam, on the Kaitu river, as soon as possible after the 1st November. 
It was further proposed that the Commissioners should work according to the 
principles which guided the Joint Commission of 1903, save that they should take 
no cogni-''ance of offences which were committed prior to December 1903 ; and 
fina ly it was suggested that the Commissioners should be instructed to consider 
some arrangements for permanently preservin'' peace and harmony on the frontier. 
Various details, relating to the staff, establishments, escorts, etc., of the British 
Commissioner were settled independently. 

213. The Amir, in his reply, dated the 9th November 1909, 'said that he was 
trying to select an officer for the work, and would intimate his name, and the date of 
his departure, as soon as possible. His Majesty objected to the place of meeting of 
the Commissioners being at Spinwam, and suggested that a central place should be 
fixed in each district, each Commissioner remaining on his own side of the frontier 
and meeting for discussion on the boundary line, and that, when the cases in one 
district were settled, the Commission should move on to the next. In regard 
to the proposal that the Commissioners should take no cognizance of claims prior 
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to the settlement of 1903, the Amir sa’d that if the claims ^vere such as had 
already- been abandoned or settled by the Joint Commission of 1903, he agreed 
that no cognizance should be taken of them. His Majesty, however, remarked : 

*• There nir y be esses wh'ch orig ntted before the appointment of former Commissiens, 
some of vhich remained unse tied rnd others vere net brought forward at all. It will be 
necessarv for the present Commiss oners to lake up and settle such esses, for, if they are not 
settled, thefr-ntier subjects of bjth sides will not be satisfied, and they w.U be obliged to 
take retaliatory measures against each other.” 

214. With regard to the request that the tribesmen of Khost skould be res- 
trained, the Amir said that he had already sent his oflheers orders, but that the 
bulk of frontier raids were those committed by tribesmen on the British side of the 
border on British forts, sepoys, outposts and villages, and that British frontier 
ofl&cers made in those cases untruthful reports in order to shield themselves from 
blame. His Majesty trusted that strict orders had been issued to the British ofi&cers. 

215. His Majesty was informed (in a letter dated the 15th January 1910) 
that the Government of India were quite willing to accept his suggestions that 
the Joint Commissioners should fix a central place in each district, that each party 
should remain on the side of his own frontier near the boundary line, and that 
the Commissioners should meet on the boundary line for the discussion of cases, 
and after having concluded the disputes in one district should move on to the 
next. The Amir was further told that if he would communicate to the Govern- 
ment of India the name of his representative, Mr. Donald would be instructed 
to enter into correspondence with the representative as to the date and place 
of their first meeting ; and that, as at present advised, the Government of India 
we 'e inclined to think that some spot on the Kurram border might be suitable. 
With reference to the Amir’s proposal that the Joint Commissioners should take 
up and settle claims which originated prior to 1903, and remained unsettled. 
His Majesty was told that the Government of India, in their desire to see a settle- 
ment effected of these frontier disputes, accepted his suggestion, but that the 
enquiry into cases, some of which might be over sixteen years old, might be a 
matter of difficulty and delay the labours of the joint representatives. Further, 
the Amir was thanked for having issued instructions to the Governor and 
officials of Khost to restrain the frontier tribesmen on the Afg han side of the 
border, and was assured that the British officers would exert their best endeavours 
to reciprocate in this respect. 

216. The Anm relied (February 20) naming his representatives ; and the first 
meeting of the Joint Commissioneis took place on the 26th May at Pathan. The 
Afghan Commissioners said that the Amir was desirous of settling speedily and 
thoroughly all disputes between the people on both sides of the frontier, and they 
thought that the procedure adopted by Sardar Gul Mtibammad Khan and Mr. 
Donald in 19(^ was the most suitable, with any necessary modifications. They 
said that the Co mmiss ion would move along the frontier to Ui^un, as soon as the 
Kurram cases had been settled. 

217. On the 28th May, the Afghan Commissioners visited Mr. Donald, and steps 
were taken to convene Turi and Jaji jirgas, for the selection of arbitrators and 
representatives. 

218. Reports received from Mr. Donald, in June, showed that satisfactory pro- 
gress had been made in the settlement of disputes between the people of Kurram 
and A%han subjects on the Kurram border. FTearly all Upper Kurram claims on the 
British side, and Hariob, Chakmanni and Pathan claims on the Afgha n side, had 
been adjust^, and every efiort was being made to induce the parties to com- 
pose their differences amicably. 

219. On the 15th July, the British Commissioner reported that he had not seen 
anything of the A%han Commissioners for the preceding ten days. This maoti- 
vity, he thought, was either due to an accident which had happened to Brigadier 
Mirza Mahmud Khan on the 4th July, or to the fret that certain important ques- 
tions had been referred to Kabul, whence orders were awaited. 

220. Meetings were held on the 13th and 14th July between the Turi 
sxtd Jaji Maidan jirgas, resulting merely in acrimonious recriminations. The 
duadlodk was removed at the end of July and the Khostwals, Jajis, Tuns 
ai^ Baaga^es commenced adjusting their claims and settling their disputes. , 

CkamnisBioners met again on the 8th and 11th August and discussed several 
July and August th.6 tribssiuBn held mectiiigS} which werc^ 
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supervised by the Head Mirza of the British and the Sartip of the Afghan. Com- 
mission, and' on the 27th August Mr. Donald reported that nearly all disputes 
had been settled and the settlements attested by the tribal jirgas, who had 
departed after prayers for peace in the future. 

221. On the 13th September Mr. Donald’s detailed report cn the settlement of 
Kunam cases was submitted. It showed that 2,79C claims had been dealt with— 
1,592 against British subjects and 1,204 against Afghan subjects. All except 170 
were dis -issed by consent of the parties, settled on oath, or compromised. In 
the remaining cases compensation was awarded ; Rs. 8,305 in favour of the 
Afghans and 6,576 to the people of Kurram, who were also due Es. 670 awarded 
at the Commission of 1903. This left a balance in favour of Afghan 
pbjects of Rs. 1,104. Arrangements were made to pay to the injured Turis, 
in advance of the recovery of the amount from the persons from whom it was 
due, the Rs. 7,246 to which they were entitled. Four important cases were 
reserved for the orders of the two Governments concerned, but one of these 
was withdrawn for further enquiry. 

222. The Government of India considered the result very satisfactory and at 
the end of September expressed their appreciation of the work done by Mr. Donald 
and his assistants. For reasons mentioned below, the settlement was not signed 
by the Commissioners. 


223. But some orders which were issued to Mr. Donald about this time may be 
noticed. Xews had reached that officer that outlaw gangs from Khost were 
moving across the Durand line into the British sphere of influence. He was 
accordingly instructed to take up, at the earliest convenient opportunity, the 
whole question of the outlaw gangs in Khost, and flame, jointly with his 
Afghan colleague, proposals for dealing in future with them. In August 
the Afghan Co n unissioners definitely stated their opinion that their instrac- 
tions precluded _ them from going into such cases, and Mr. Donald admitted 
that, in the earlier stages of the proceedings, he had himself been unaware 
that it was intended to do aU 3 d;hing more in regard to outlaws, than to 
remove them 50 miles from the border, as proposed by the Amir ; and, as a result, 
he had admitted to the Afghan Commissioners that certain specific cases against 
outlaws were non-cogrizable. It was intended to address the Amir on the 
subject, but this admission somewhat weakened the case and action in this 
dflection was accordingly deferred. In the meantime, Mr. Donald submitted 
his report (above referred to) on the settlement of Kurram cases, and remarked 
that it had not been signed, because the Afghan Commissioners had objected 
to his proposed proviso that the settlement should not operate against out- 
law_ cases being taken up subsequently, if necessary ; while he objected to the 
omission of the proviso, as likely to prejudice the case. 


224. The Afghan Commissioners in July gave efiect to a promise made by them 

Turl pilgrims. to open to Turi pi^ the route through 

Afghanistan to Meshed ; this removed a 

long-standing grievance. 


225. It was reported on the 16th October 1909, that a Jaji Malik, named Saiyid 

Attempt to estabHsh an Afghan Trade had arrived in Parachinar with a 

Agency in Kurram. number ot firmam from Kabul, appoint- 

. „ Ssgent and preventive officer 

for Afghan traders m Kurram, Thai and Bannu. He stated that he had been 
appointed by the Amir to put an end to the smuggling which was being carried 
on from India, and he proposed to make his head-quarters at Parachinar, and 
place agents at Thai and Bannu. He had with him a man named Mian Abdur 
Eaof a well-known follower of the Masai Mulla — v.*ho was to be one of the 
agents. Saiyid Karim was' informed that the matter would be referred for the 
orders of Government, and he consequently left for Hariob. 

226. The Political Agent, in reporting the incident, pointed out that the pre- 
sence of sum an agent would have a disastrous efiect on the large exports of salt and 
soap to Afghanistan, and imports of grain from Khost ; that Saiyid Karim intend- 
ed exploitmg the deodar forests on the Afghan side of the Peiwar, which would 
soon cause the deforestation of that tract, and that the Turis would strongly resent 
any mterference with their trade. The Chief Commissioner, Horth-West Frontier 
xrovince, accordingly issued instructions tliat no Afghan agents were to be per- 
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mitted to ostabli.s!i tiiemselves in the Kurrana Agency. This action was subse- 
queutly ap| roved by the Goaernment of India. 

227. In the course of his autumn tour, His Excellency the Viceroy paid a visit 

to the Kurram Agency, arrivin': at Para- 
Lord Minto s V SI . chinar on the afternoon of the 9th April. On 

the following day. His Excellency received in jirga the leading Turis, and other 
inhabitants of Paraehinar and the neighbourhood. After welcoming His Excel- 
lency, the leading 3Ialiks made the following petitions 

(1) that the Kurram settlement should be extended to 30 years ; 

(2) that the sum of two annas in the rupee of revenue taken from the 
occupants of Crown lands should be remitted ; 

(3) that arrangements be made with His Majesty the Amir to re-open the 
Lewanai canal; 

(4) that the Amir should restrain the Jajis and Khostwals, or that the peti- 
tioners should be allowed to counter-raid ; 


(5) that a school up to the entrance standard should be provided at Para- 
chinar, and that it might be called “ The Minto School in honour 
of His Excellency’s visit. 

228. The Viceroy replied in a short speech, announcing the grant of the firs t 
request ; refusing the second, as the imposition was of old standing and reasonable ; 
ignoring the third request ; referring the petitioners, with regard -to the fourth 
request, to Mr. Donald, Resident in Waziristan ; and expressing his pleasure 
as to the fifth, and his readiness to allow the school to bear his name. In conclu- 
sion. His Excellency thanked the tribesmen for their most cordial and friendly 
welcome, and announced that, in honour of his visit, a remission .of 4 annas in the 
rupee of the current hist would be made. The visit was marked throughout with 
the greatest cordiality ^d was of peculiar interest to Lord Minto, as recalling 
the scenes and as: ociations cf more than 30 years ago, when he was quartered in 
the Kurram, during the Afghan War of 1879-80. 


WAZIRISTAK AGENCY. 


Nosthekx Wazikistax. 

229. In 1897, a settlement had been made with the Madda Khel Wazirs of the 
Khoi w« 5 r^ Tochi Valley, under which the Maliks, who 

had formerly been in the en j oyment of allow- 
ances, had been ignored— an allowance being paid to the tribe only. The Chief 
Commissioner reported, early in 1908, that, as a result of this settlement, the Maliks 
made no efiort to help the Political Agent, and as a rule took no active steps to 
control the bad characters of the tribe. In order to secure the co-operation of the 
Maliks, an allowance of Rs. 3,000 per annum was sanctioned for them in March 
1908 in addition to the existing allowances enjoyed by the tribe, which amounted to 
Rs. 1,800 per annum, subject to their executing a written agreement, one of the 
conditions of which was that all the reads between the Tochi Valley and Afghan- 
istan, passing through the Madda Khel country, should be kept open and safe 
for travellers, another condition being that the tribe should concede to Govern- 
ment the full right to make roads, build posts, and send troops, anywhere in 
the Madda Khel country. The agreement was signed on the 10th July 1908 
by all the leading Maliks of the tribe, who, however, made the following repre- 
sentation 

(t) tihat the tribe should be allowed to take hadragga (escort) fees from 
travellers as heretofore ; and 

(*t) that, unless special emergency arose, and as long as the tribe kept 
to the a^eement, no posts or roads should be constructed by Gov- 
ernment in Madda Khel country. 

230 . As regards (t), the tribe were informed that orders had been passed allowing 
&e usual payments to the Maliks or other people, who actually accompanied 
kav^ets as escorts; and with r^ard to (w)the tribe were re-assured that the 
ndfey of the Government of India was one of non-interference with tribal 
fad^^eaadfflice, until this were rendered absolutely impossible by the actions of the 
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231. In July 1909, the Resident in Waziristan interviewed a jirga of Madda 
Khel, Mangar Khel and Khiddar Kiel Wazirs, also some Dauris. The Madda Khel 
asked for additional allowances. They t, ere told that they need not expect any 
allowances, until they could show that the Maliks had the power to control the 
tribesmen. There were several cases of offences outstanding against the Madda 
Kiels which had been settled by baramfa, and by appropriating their allowances 
in payment of compensation for damage done by the tribesmen. 

232. The Madda Kiel Wazirs collected a laskkar, in January 1910, under 
Malik Sadda Khan, with a view to realizing fines from the bad characters, who had 
been bringing the tribe into disrepute. They realised a fine, which had been 
imposed by Government on the Macha section of the tribe, and took heavy 
security against further trouble from this section. 


233. On the 28th May 1908, a murderous attack was made by outlaws in the 
^ - « Tochi Valley on Captain D. A. Graves, E.E., 

c on ap m raves. Garrison Engineer, Bannu. The assailants, 

who were about 30 in number, attacked the tonga in which Captain Graves was 
driving near the Shinki Militia post, and wounded him in the chest by a bullet. 
Captain Graves recovered from the wound. 


234. A new assessment of revenue was introduced in the Tochi in 1903, involv- 
ing an enhancement of 600 per cent, on the 
Assessment arrangements in the Toehi former demand. The new settlement was 

however, practically an original settlement, 
since the former assessment of Rs. 6,000 
was levied in the form of a house-tax, and was merely nominal. The percentage 
sanctioned in the new settlement for muttfis, inanns, etc., compared very unfavour- 
ably with the percentages for the same purpose in the Kurram Agency and the 
Bannu district ; and the Chief Commissioner accordingly recommended (April 
24, 1^9) an increase in the percentages from 4| per cent, to 15 per cent, of 
the revenue, an arrangement involving a loss of revenue of Rs. 3,900 a year. This 
proposal was sanctioned (August 25, 1909) by the Government of India, subject to 
the proviso that the enhancement of etc., should be deferred till the 

financial year 1910-11. 


235. In communicating this decision, the G overnment of India inquired whether 

BtOemion of the Tochi setOement. Commissioner recommended any 

extension of the Tochi settlement of 1903, 
which had been fixed at ten years. The Chief Commissioner in reply stated 
that the material circumstances of the valley were much as they were in 1903, 
and that it seemed improbable that any marked change would be brought about 
for some years to come. He accordingly recommended an extension of the settle- 
ment from ten years to twenty. The Government of India sanctioned this recom- 
mendation on the 19th October 1909. 


SOXJTHEEN WaZIEISTAN. 

236. On the 16th November 1905 Captain J. W. E. Donaldson, Brigade-Major, 

Mahsud Affairs Bannu, while riding at the head” of the 31st 

Punjab Infantry, was shot by Gulla Jan, a 
. (1) Murder of Captain Doncddson. Marobai Sultanai Shabi Khel Mahsud. 

The murderer was apprehended and 
promptly tried and executed. It was ascertained that he was a deserter from the 
Northern Waziristan Militia, that he belonged to the same clan as was closely 
related to, and was a pupil of, the notorious Mulla Powindah ; that his relatives 
were on terms of close intimacy with the Mulla, and that two of his relations 
had been imprisoned for complicity in the murder of Lieutenant-Colonel Harman, 
late Commandant, Southern Waziristan Militia, who had been assassinated early 
in 1905. Captain Donaldson’s had been the third murder of a British ofiicer in 
Waziristan within fifteen months, and though the first murder, that of Captain 
Bowrmg, Political Agent, Southern Waziristan, had been ascribed to individual 
fanaticism, evidence had been obtained that Colonel Harman’s murder was the 
result of a fairly widespread plot among the Mahsuds. The enquiries made in 
coimection with Captain Donaldson’s murder confirmed the view that these 
ihurders were the result of concerted action, and in regard to Captain Donaldson’s 
murder it was reported that Gulla Jan’s relatives had instigated the deed out 
C771FD 
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of revenge for the punishment inflicted on the members of the family who were 
concerned m Colonel Harman’s^ murder, and that the Mulla Powindah was 
implicated in this and probably in the two previous murders as well, possibly 
directly, but certainly as having had knowledge of the intended murders, and 
power to have prevented them if he had chosen to exert his influence. It was 
held essential, as the only means of safeguarding the lives of British officers in 
Waziristan and of making the position in that area tenable, to call the tribe to 
task for the occurrence. Accordingly, with the Secretary of State’s approval, 
the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, was authorised, on the 

(2) Punishment imposed, by Government. February 1906. to announce to the 

tribes that they would be fined Bs. 25,000 
and that the entire tribal allowance would be stopped for a year or more, 
uidess they cleared themselves by general good conduct and by surrendeiing cer- 
tain specified suspects. 

237. The terms of Government were announced to the Mahsud jirga, about 
3,000 strong, at. Jandola on the 28th February. On the following morning the 
jirga refused to surrender the men demanded, on the grounds that they were 
innocent, and that a full jirga was not present ; and some Ifehsuds who proposed 
to give up the men were mobbed. On the 2nd March the Mulla Powindah visited 
the Political Agent and promised to do his best to obtain the surrender of the five 
suspects and sent off a UtsJikar to effect this, pending which the jirga remained in 
Jandola. 

238. The Mulla ’s first attempt was unsuccessful, but on the 9th, he, on behalf 
of the Mahsuds, handed over uncondiiionally three of the five suspects dpTnandod ; 
and on the 2nd April a fourth man was surrendered. 

239. The genuine desire of the Mahsuds to comply with the terms imposed upon 
them was displayed by the prompt surrender of these four suspects, by their 
efforts to capture the fifth, Pashakai, who had absconded, and by their action in 
burning Pashakai’s house and laying waste his fields. The surrendered suspects 
were eventually tried by jirga, and two of them sentenced to 14 years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. After genuine but unsuccessful endeavours on the part of the 
tribe to arrest and surrender Pashakai, the Mahsud jirga, on the 8th June, waited 
on the Political Agent and presented a petition asking that Government might 

(3) Aymnmi with Mdhsuis. pardon the tribe, and restop_ the allow- 

ances on the following conditions : — 

(1) The surrender of Pashakai and his sons if found in Mahsud country 
and of any one who harboured them. 

The retention of Es. 10,000, the balance of the kst half-yearly alknr- 
anees, by Govemment, until the tribe killed arsurrendeied Pashdbd 
and, faili^ Ih^ia, the f oriei^e of the sum tso €k>vemment. 

(3) The burning of Pashakai’s Kot and somnder to Grovemmeni qI 

any property foxmd. 

(4) The surrender of any person guij^ of a fanatical outrage and of any 
relation of such person, who might be demanded by Government. 
Further, the full acceptance of tribal, sectional and individual res- 
ponsibility for the good behaviour of every man of the tribe, whether 
in Government service or not. 

MO- Sir Harold Deane, the Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier 
Province, gave it as his opinion that the conditions were reasonable and might be 
accepted by Government with honour. To make the actual surrender of Pashakai 
a sine ym wm of settlement would, he pointed out, prolong the period of probation 
indefinitely, with the result that the tribe, eyasperated by wbat they would con- 
sider an unreasonable demand, would sooner or latei commit [themselves and 
thereby force Government to adopt strong measures. He recommended ^erefore 
aooeptance <A the petition and the r^toratien of the allowances in October, pron 
Tided that the toibe in wie meantime maintained the good conduct they were showing 
at that time. The Government of India sanotiemed these proposals ; but explai^ 
^t, having regard to the events of the last two years, they were not preyed ah 
ttaae to approve more than the vei^ gradual inesrease of the number of 
■m nUitaa. Further, in connection with the Mulla Powindah, the Gov^- 

Indm, whfle far from allotting 
_ . to his feiendahip a high standard of fidelity* 

fhgKcsai h^ as a perscm whose servioes wrace wor^ bt^yn^, and a gift of land 
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in British territory, which the Political Agent had recommended, was accordingly 
sanctioned. Such a gift, it was held, might not only secure the Mulla's good-will, 
but might also tend to remo^^e him from the paramount control he had so long 
exercised over the tribe, whilst it would certainly give Government a hold over 
him which, for the sake of his own interests, he could not ignore. 

241. Lastly, sanctionwasgivenfor a re-arrangement of the maliki allowances, 

(5) Re-aUotment of allowances. ^>7 y|»ch, in place of the old system under 

which every householder, whether a man 
of influence or not, who received a share in the tunaani allowance, became a vakil 
and took a share in the maliki allowance, only the really influential Slaliks were 
to be given shares. It was hoped that this would prove an effective counter- 
balance in the tribe to the Mulla Powindah*s influence, and that the interest of the 
latter in noaintaining peace would be enhanced. The tribe as a whole approved 
of this redistribution. 


242. While these decisions were being formulated, a serious raid was committed 

(6) Jalal EM raid. ^7 / force of 200 Mahsuds in the Bannu 

' ' district, m which one British subject was 

killed and another wounded. Subsequent reports showed, however, that the 
raid was in no way a deliberate violation of British territory, but was the result 
of a long-standing feud between the Jalal Khel Mahsuds and the Jani Elhel 
Wazfrs. The affair took place at a point -where the boimdary was indefinite, 
and did not indicate a recrudescence of lawlessness. Beyond a nominal fine being 
imposed on the offenders no further notice was taken of the matter. 

243. Early in November, Mr. Crump, the Political Agent, inter^’iewed the 

T- i-KT ■ %. lacfi Mahsud jirga and announced to them the 

(7) Jirga of November 1906. orders of the Government of India as regards 

the restoration of then allowances. He also informed the Mulla Powindah of the 
fact that the Government of India had approved of the grant to him of land in 
British territory, and he told the tuman of the proposed readjustment of the 
mabki allowances. The result of these announcements was not satisfactory. The 
tribe refused to be responsible for the conduct of then fellow tribesmen m the 
militia, with the result that the Mahsud Company in the Southern Waznistan 
MiUtia was disbanded ; but, as the Mahsuds of the Northern Waznistan Militia 
petitioned against disbandment and asserted that they could produce securities 
for their good conduct, such steps were not considered necessary in then case. 
In refusing responsibility the tribe was undoubtedly influenced by the attitude, 
of the Mulla Powindah; and the whole militia recognised this fact, while the men 
discharged from the Southern Militia regarded the Mulla as havmg deprived them 
of their livelihood. This result, coupled with his havmg accepted a reward from 
Government, against all his previous assertions that he would never do such a 
thing, affected the favourable impressions hitherto held of the Mulla throughout the 
tribe and lan<^ him in general disfavour. To avoid the annoyance of the tribe 
he fled temporarily to Kabul; whence he returned about a month later, and 

, . tried to regain popular favour and the 
_ (5) MvUa's loss of prestige and msit to gf the maliks by -wild stories of 

what the Amir had done, and was going 
to do, for bi^n. But, up to the end of March 1907 , the Mulla had not regamed his 

formersupremaoy over the tribe, while the Maliks were confident of maintaming 

their posftion. In April he made an unsuccessful effort to induce the Mahsuds 
not to visit the Political Agent for their half-yearly, allowances, while he appears 
to have been particularly active in instigating raids and endeavouring to indue© 
his sharks to murder British officers. 


244. In May, the Mulla commenced openly preachmg ghaza and jehad and 

inviting the Mahsuds to accompany him 
{&) MiJla* Afghanistan, to receive 25,000 rifles 

which, he alleged, the Amir had promised to give them, l^fore, however, pro- 
ceediag to A^hanistan, he announced his intention of collecting his dues from the 
mslikst and processed on a tour round Mahsud country. The maliks opposed his 
progress at various points, and eventually made a final effort to oope with him , 
and collected a large lore© at Kaniguram, but the Mulla’s emissaries persuaded 
the people that the Chief Conomisskmei; was supporting the Mulla, and the gathering 
rhel^ away. On this the wadk tried to gatiiOT a hshhir to attack the maliks, 
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but did not succeed, as the people, uncertain "which side had the support of Govern- 
ment, "wisely decided not to commit themselves "with either party. 

245. Early in Maj , five shaikhs of the Mulla Powindah "were arrested in Baimu, 
and a relative of one of these men, who "was also connected with the murderer of 
Colonel Harman, was captured near Dera Ismail Khan, with a loaded pistol, early in 
June. On the 13th June a Mahsud, armed "with a dagger, was seen in the verandah 
of an officer s bungalow at Dera Ismail Khan, but escaped capture. Another shaikh 
of the Mulla Powmdah was captured near Bannu early in June. The mail was 
looted between Wana and Sarwekai on the lOth June and there were grounds for 
attributing this outrage to the Mulla Po"windah. 

246. In July the Political Agent, Wana, forwarded a statement which showed 

(JO) Comjiicity of MuHa in murders of Mulla Powindah had been privy 

British offkers. ^ not an active instigator of, the murders 

of Captain Bowring, Colonel Harman, and 
Captain Donaldson ; that he had abetted almost every raid and robbery committed 
by the Mahsuds prior to the blockade ; and that, eitW by direct instigation, as the 
result of fanatical preaching, or in virtue of his position and influence as the recog- 
nized leader of the tribe in both political and religious matters, he was personally 
or morally responsible for the entire misconduct of the Mahsuds — their raids, 
their fanatical murders, and their several attempts to kiU British officers— 
between 1902 and the present time. Mr. Oump, the Political Agents adduced a 
mass of details in support of these contentions, and added that the Mulla was 
conducting an organized campaign of fanaticism and despatching emissaries to 
British districts to spread terror from Bannu to Dera Ismail Khan. Sir Harold 
Deane was fully convinced of the truth of Mr. Crump’’s mdictment, and added 
that tragedies had been averted in Bannu and Dera Tsmail Kb a n only by the 
happy accident of the arrest of intended murderers. He described the situation 
as intolerable, and submitted various suggestions for coping with the evil. 

247. In view of the above facts, the Government of India, on the 15th July, 

(II) Waminff to Mahsuds. ordered that the grant of land and the cash 

, , allowance sanctioned for the Mulla should 

be withheld, and directed an announcement to be made to the tribe that they were 
held responsible for the visits of armed Mahsuds to British districts with suspicious 
mtentions and that, if others came or outrages occurred, full tribal responsibility 
would be enforced, all tribal allowances would be stopped for as long as was deemed 
mcessary, and such other m^sures would be taken as were considered suitable. 
The tribe were also to be reminded that as long as Pashakai, an active accompKce in 
^ptem Donaldson s murder, was at large, full reparation had not been made for 
that mnme, and for this and the recent visits of suspicious Mabandn to British terri- 
to^ Government might even then find it necessary to forfeit part of the current 
allowance. ^ 


248. On this warning being conveyed to the tribe, the MuBa circulated a 
report, which wasgenerally believed, that the Political Agent had issued the warning 
on his own authority and wi^outthe orders of the Chief Commissioner. He adve- 
rted the poucy of frightening Mr. Crump, and "with this object he sent out fresh 
rtches of his emissaries and wrote to the Pohtical Agent an offensive letter 
declaring that he had the support of the Amir, the Mahsuds, and the Wazirs and 
would force Government to come to a settlement with him. On the 4th September, 
(Jg) Baii on Bakka Khds. receipt of this letter, a raid 

mi, , occuwed on the Bakka Khel in the Bannu 

distnot. The raiding party consisted of about 300 Mahsuds, comprising all sec- 
tions of the tebe, and advanced in broad daylight to a point well withm British 
^itory. Th^ fired on the grazing guard of seven men, wounding one, whom 
^ey subsMuently stabb^, coU^ted the cattle and made off, with dmms beating 
:i^e tnUl and a force of Border Military Police intercepted and ensased 

them, the %ht lastmg till dark. Some 2,000 head of cattle wer? carried oS 
tfiS® wounded, and several Mahsuds were reported to have’ been 

.®2ort at reprmis on the Bakka Khel, but, owing to the 
Bdroer Military Pohce being on the alert, no attack was made. ^ 

. 249. Towards the end of August, LalaPir, an A%han Mulla (who posed as 

(13) IkriaPtrVw*. grafted extraordinary powers 

4. of tho Ani, p t So 

Powiudak, wko Sd SS a foS^ 
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which roused great excitement among the Mahsuds. The Lala Pir’s moves 
undoubtedly contributed Jargely to strengthen the Mulla Powindah’s influence 
and he took advantage of his improved position to induce the tribe to return 
to their allegiance to him. He resumed the despatch of fanatics to British terri- 
tory ; he prohibited the Mahsuds from having dealings with the British officials or 
taking up service under Government ; he ill-treated messengers sent by the Political 
Agent to summon Mahsuds who were required for the settlement of cases ; he 
endeavoured to discredit the Political Agent by saying that he had not the Chief 
Commissioner’s support, and finally, he despatched a shaikh to Wana to murder 
the Political Agent. This man was arrested and made a full confession. Further 
enquiries showed that the Bakka Elhel raid had been planned by the Mulla Powin- 
dah and the Lala Pir and was intended to be an act of deliberate hostility towards 
Government. 


250. Sir Harold Deane, in reviewing the situation on the 7th October, pointed 

m Propo,a erpeditim. ‘1*® poTOr ol the mato was hioto 

’ ^ that every efiort to mamtam peaceful 

relations with the tribe Imd been tried and had failed, and that matters had come to 
a deadlock. He accordingly advised the immediate despatch of an expedition 
against the Mahsuds, together with the opening up of roads and the establishment 
of posts in Mahsud country. 

251. For various reasons the Government of India decided that the moment 
was inopportune for an expedition against the Mahsuds ; but on the 22nd October 

{15) Policy of ignoring MuOa. ft authorized 

definitely to withdraw the MuUa Powm- 
dah s grant of land and allowance ; to ignore the Mulla in all future dealings with 
the Mahsuds, and to withhold all Mahsud allowances till the tribe showed a desire 
for friendly relations with Government. 


252. At the end of October 1907 the Mulla Powindah started for Kabul, in 

(16) MnOa’s hostility. obeffience, it was ^id, to a summons from 

Sardar NasruUa Khan. Before his depar- 
ture the Mulla was said to have given his shaikhs permission to do all the mischief 
they could to Government. As a result several petty raids occurred and fresh 
emissaries visited British territory, of whom one was arrested at Bannu and one at 
Mrram Shah, while the Mahsud outlaws looted the dak on the 1st November, and 
made a futile efiort to waylay and kill the Political Agent’s tahsildar. At the 
same time a further efiort was ntade to assassinate Mr. Crump. 


263. On the 17th November the Mahsud jirga assembled at Sarwekai, the orders 

{17) Sarwekai Jirga of November 1907. Government w-ere announced to them, 

and they were advised to get rid of the 
Mulla Powindah and settle up the cases standing against them, amounting to Rs. 
44,600. Their reply was that, as the majority of the offences were committed by 
outlaws or the Mulla’s shaikhs, they could not settle the claims without the whole 
tribe being present ; but that, as the allowances were stopped, they would no longer 
hold themselves responsible tor Mahsuds serving as coolies or hadragga-s or in the 
Tochi Militia. The net result was reported to be the alienation of the •malit-g 
from Government. Several small raids occurred immediately after the jirga, 
which the Political Agent re^rded as a possible indication that the tribe considered 
that there was now no obligation to respect British territory. 


264. The Mulla Powindah’s return from Kabul in December synchronised with 

{18) Baids by MuUa's emissaries. • a fresh outbr^k of lawlessness. On the 29th 

December 1907 a contractor at Dial, neat 
Dera Ismail Khan, was murdered by a dozen Mahsuds under Sohrab, outlaw, who 
carried ofi property valued at between Rs. 30,000 and Rs. 1,00,000. It is believed 
that the stolen property was deposited with the Mulla Powindah, with whom 
Sohrab frequently resided. Onthe26th January 1908 some Shabi Khels com- 
mitted a daTmiii at Shox in Dera Ismail Khan, carrying off property worth 
Rs. 500, which they took to the Mulla Powindah. On the 1st February a gang of 
Abdurrahman Khel and Shabi Khel Mahsuds, after looting a shop in Shaikh Uttar, 
attempted a burglary at Gumal in Dera Isinail Khan and wounded a chaukddar. 
On the 8th February a gang of Mahsud and Wazir outlaws attacked the coolies 
working near the Wana fort, imprisoned them in their huts, and made off with 
16 doi^eys and some property. At the same time several petty raids were 
conimitted in Wana and Tochi protected area, while there was quite an epidemic of 
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visits by tbe Mulla s emissaries to British territory. Two of these emissaries were 
captured — at Banuu at the end of December and at Idak on the 29th January 
respectively. 

255. Beyond the fact that the MuUa was busily employed in inciting raids and 
sending out emissaries, there is not much information as to his doings during this 
period. On the 13th March 1908 the Political Agent’s personal servant and mu- 
harrir (clerk) were found murdered and stripped, under conditions that showed 
that the outrage was not an ordinary raid, but a deliberate act of hostility to 

, „ „ , , , T . ^ Government ; the money and clothes of the 

(19) Murder of^ant and myJiarnr of j^^rdered men being left behind, and 
PdUicd Agent, Wana. their bodies treated with indignity. 

256. Guided by this consideration, and in the belief that prompt measures were 
necessary for the safety of the lives of British ofl&cers, the Political Agent at once 
ordered a general Baramta (seizure) of Mahsudswitliin his jurisdiction, with the 
result that 379 Mahsuds and 1,884 head of cattle were captured and sent to 
Dera Ismail Khan for detention. 


257. Subsequently the Chief Commissioner summoned a jirga which assembled 

{20) Tank Jirga of April 9 . ^ Deane announced the definite forfeiture 

of the past year’s allowances, which would be regarded as cancelling past tribal 
cases, and stated that the question of the restoration of the allowances depended 
on the future good behaviour of the tribe. The attitude of the jirga was friendly, 
but the maliks expressed inability to control the outlaws and the MuUa Powindah. 
After the jirga all the prisoners seized by the Political Agent were released, 
except those against whom there were outstanding cases, while the cattle were 
liberated, save such as were required to meet cases of compensation for raids. 

258. The MuUa Powindah remained unremitting in his endeavours to unite the 
Mahsuds, preaching ghaza and engineering raids. But nothing of particular note 
occurred until May 16th, when a serious conflict occurred near the Girni post, be- 

Police, who lost 12 men killed and 14 rifles in the encounter. Sir H. Deane, 
in reporting the afeii to Government, described it (June 2) as a direct 
act of hostility to Government, and as possibly the reply of the Mahsud 
tribe, instigate by the Mulla Powindah, to the reprisals effected by the 
Political Agent in March. He pointed out that Government were again 
confronted with . an imfosse in their dealings with the Mahsuds. All that 
could be effected by reprisal or by n^tiation had been done, and by neither 
of these methods coufi. Government hope either to settle the present case or 
secure peace for the future. Unless action were taken, he could only anti- 
cipate a stUl more serious manifestation of lawlessness in the autunon of 1908 and, 
in justice both to British officers and to the subjects of settled districts, Sir H. 
Deane recommended that punitive measures should be taken against the tribe, in 
the autunm, on the lines recently foUowed in the Mohmand coxmtry. 

259. The Government of India, however, were not convinced that an expedition 
would be necessary in the autunm; but they accepted a proposal made by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Eoos-Keppel, the Acting CMef Co mmis sioner, that, as a temporary measure, 
while Mahsud affairs were in a critical state, the whole of Wazhistan should be 

^ n 7 j r. • placed under the control of a senior officer 

Hazara, was selec^ for the_ appointment and took up his duties early in July 
under the designation of Resident in Waziristan. 

260. The Government of India, about the same time, sanctioned the payment 

Idiewances which had fallen due on thelst April 1908. The Political Agent in Wana 
was also authorized to promise to th<«e sections of the tribe who had behaved well 
1^4 restoration of their allowances in October 1908, provided that they continued 
Hb ^ behave in the meanwhile. 

Resident in Waziristan saw at Sarwekai a large and 
Imgg. ef Juf/g 1908, representative Mahsud jirga which had 

” , -s- -w assembled of itsownaocordto welcome the 
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newly -appointed Resident. The'Resident e^ressed his intention of supporting the 
Maliks and tuman in any endeavour they might make to set their house in order. 
The Maliks freely admitted the unsatisfactory state of afiairs, and asked that they 
might again be tried for six months, and that if, with the assistance of the Resident, 
they should fail to restore the previous good relations with Government, they 
would acquiesce in whatever forcible measure might be necessary to reduce the 
tribe to order. The Maliks then submitted a petition containing the following 
requests: — 

(1) that the Maliks might be paid their allowances ; 

(2) that the allowances due to the tuman might also be paid, provided that 

the tuman followed the Maliks and abandoned the MuUa Powindah ; 

(3) that the Mahsuds should be re-enlisted in the Militia on the guarantee 

of the Maliks ; 


(4) that the Mahsuds be given all contracts on the Gumal road, and grazing 

and cultivating be reopened to them ; 

(5) that the present method of settling cases against Mahsuds be dis- 

continued, and that cases be settled by riwaj and jirga, as before the 
blockade; and 


(6) that the system by which the Maliks control the baJiirs entering British 
territory be continued- 

262. It was agreed that the Maliks should discuss the situation with their sec- 
tions and possibly hold a jirga of the tribe ; and that the Resident should call a 
formal jirga at Sarwekai in August. The attitude of the jirga, led by men who had 
known the Resident well in former days, was distinctly friendly, and the Maliks were 
said to be sincerely desirous of influencing the tribe in the direction of friendly rela- 
tions with Government. The only doubt was as to the ability of the Maliks to carry 
out their good intentions, and they themselves evinced no great confidence in their 
powers to do so. Mr. Donald’s appointment was believed not to be agreeable to the 
Mulla Powindah. The latter sent a letter to the Political Agent saying that any 
settlement with the tribe should be made through him (the Mulla) , otherwise trouble 
would ensue. No answer was returned. By the 1st September, some 4,000 Mahsuds, 
representative of all sections of the tribe, had assen bled at Sarwekai. The Resident 
first interviewed the jirga, section by section ; on the 2nd September, he interviewed 

, the leading Maliks and on the 3rd, the full 

{ 25 ) Sarwekm Jirga of September 1908. The Maliks expressed their 

desire to live on good, terms with Government and promised to reform and to res- 
train their bad characters. They asked for the restoration of their allowances and 
the removal of restrictions on their hahirs visiting British tsrritory. They were 
told that mere promises were not sufficient, that they had broken their most solemn 
engagements with Government, that no allowances would be distributed till they 
feU due in October, and that, in the meantime, the Mahsuds were expected to make 
reparation for the murder of the Border Military policemen at Girni and fox a certain 
dahaiti case which had occurred. The jirga dispersed after undertakmg to 
combine against the evil-doers of the tribe. 

263. There had recently been various indications of a professed desire on the 
partoftheMuUatobe achnitted toa wga, andto be useful to Government in 
arranging a settlement with the Mahsuds ; but nothing had resulted, and in October 
he wrote to the Political Agent stating that he proposed visiting Afghanistan to 
collect shuhrana (religious offerings) unless he was wanted to assist Government. He 

T, -n ■ 3 i, - V T. 1 left his home or. the 19th October and arrived 

{26) MuUa Powmdah s v^it to EM 26th idem with about 70 

followers. On the 18th November, the British Agent at Kabul reported that the 
Mulla had not, up to t^t date, been presented to the Amir._ The Mulla had taken 
some presents for His Majesty, and intended to submit a petition requesting 
that the Mahsuds might be taken -under the control of the A^han Government. 
He left Kabul on the 14th December. He was given Rs. 6,000 (Kabrdi) and 
3,500 rifle cartridges. The Amir declined to grant him an interview. 


264. During theMulla’s absence a number of raids occurred, most of which were 

attributed to outlaws. The most note- 
( 27 ) Maksud offences. worthy of these offences were : on 21st Octo- 

ber, the murder of two mail runners between Sarwekai and Tanai ; and on 22nd 
October an attack on the Tiarza post, in which two miHtia-men were wounded, one 
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subsequently dying ; the latter outrage was committed in the hope of drawing out 
a militia patrol into a carefully prepared ambush. 

265. On the 8th December 1908, the Political Agent, Wana, informed some of 
, „ , . ^ the Mahsud Maliks that it was impossible for 

(25) Mr. Donald s settlement of January present state of afiairs to continue much 

longer, that there were several outrages for 
whi6h the tribe had as yet made no attempt to give compensation, and that, 
as they had expressed a wish to be more law-abiding in future and to live 
on better terms with the Sarhar, the bes|; mark of a guarantee of their good 
intentions would be the payment of a fine of sixty good Martini rifles. The 
Mahks replied that they were ready to do so themselves but that, on the Mulla 
Powindah’s return from Kabul, he would probably nullify all their attempts 
to collect the rifles. They were informed that they must show signs that they 
retained some authority in their hands : otherwise it was a waste of time their 
coming in as representatives of the tribe ; the time had come for them to decide 
whether the Maliks ruled the tribe, or whether they and the remainder of 
the Mahsuds were to be under the control of the Mulla. The Maliks replied that 
every endeavour would be made to collect the rifles as a guarantee of their good 
iutentions. 


266. On the 12th January 1909, the Resident in Waziristan reported that the 
Mahsuds had surrendered sixfy breech-loadhig rifles in token of their submission, 
and as a guarantee of their desire to resume friendly relations with Government. 
He remarked that the Maliks and the tribe had apparently acted independently of 
the Mulla Powindah, who had returned from Kabul, but had either refrained from 
meddling, or had been ignored by the Mahsuds- All sections had combined in 
giving up the rifles. The -Resident added that it was a hopeful sign that the 
impasse with the tribe was at an end for the present, and that a satisfactory and 
peaceful settlement of the outstanding cases would be arrived at without resort to 
drastic punitive measures. The Government of India informed the Chief Com- 
missioner, on the 19th January 1909, that they had heard with the utmost satis- 
faction of the surrender of the rifles by the Mahsuds as a token of submission, and as 
a guarantee of the desire of the tribe to resume friendly relations with Govern- 
ment. 


267. The behaviour of the Mahsuds continued to be satisfactory during Jan- 
u^. Their Maliks declined to obey a summons from the Mulla Powindah to meet 
him, and they asked for a big jirga for the settlement of all outstanding cases. They 
were informed that the jirga would be held in March. A representative jirga of the 
Abdurrahman Khel section, who had hitherto been the section most bitterly oppo- 
sed to Government and responsible for the bulk of the serious offences committed, 

(^)KhajmiKacJijirgaofFd>ruaryl969, Cf^^ue to Khajuri Kach to see tiie Poli- 
tical Agent on the 3rd Pebruary. They 
e:^ressed regret for their past misbehaviour and a desire to live on better terms 
with Government in future. According to tribal custom they presented the 
Political Agent with a sheep as an emblem of their good faith. They also returned 
170 of the sheep they had mided. The Mulla Powindah called the Abdurrahman 
Khels to account for their submission, but was told in reply that they no longer had 
anything to do with him, and declined to admit his authority. 


268. Soon afterwards the Mulla forwarded to the Resident in Waziristan a 

m MiiOa^s overtures to Kabul J ® peiBOns, 

statmg that the Mahsud MaJiks had no 

authority, and were incapable of controfling their respective sections, and that no 
settlement of any value could be made except through the Mulla, who alone could 
put a stop to rai^. He also wrote to the Naib Tahsildar at Jandola suggesting that 
he should be summoned to the big Mahsud jirga, 

269. A large Mahsud jkga of over 7,000 tribesmen was held at Tank about 

(3i) TarJe jirga of March 1909. middle of March 1909. The temper of 

,T . . , tribesmen was extremefy good, and 

^ Jwha’nour exceUeut. As far as could be seen, it was the strong desire, both 
tof i&e Mafiks and iumari, to live on good terms with the Government, and to deter 
IP &r as possible, their yomg bloods from raiding. About two hundred outstand- 
against the tribe were settled, and the Mahks and turmn were paid 
WBWses for the half-year which ended on the 31st March 1909.* 


-is 
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270. The Mulla Po\nndah was reported to have been much annoyed at the 
success of the jirga, and at the tuman having deserted him and followed the I’aliks. 
He had used every endeavour to get himself summoned to the jirga, and to 
dissuade certain sections of the tribe from attending, unless he was received 
with honour. Having failed to attain either of these objects, the Mulla held a 
counter-jirga at Kaniguram, which was attended by five hundred tribesmen. 

271. Early in March 1909 the Mulla wrote to the Political Agent asking for the 
release of sonie of his (the Mulla ’s) Shaikhs who had been imprisoned , and for 
the pavment of a certain sum of money owed to him by a Hindu in Tank, and 
expressing his desire to do any service within his power for Government. On 
the other hand, he was said to have sent a letter, si^ed by 400 persons, to the 
Amir, begging for assistance against Government. 

272. On the 13th March 1909, the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier 

Province, in submitting his views on the 
{32) Situation in spring of 1910 ard dis- position in Waziristan, pointed out that 
eussion of measures for pazificating ike Mahsuds had made a formal submis- 
Mahsuds. gjQjj . prestige of the Govern- 

ment of India had been upheld ; that the settlement had left Government on 
good terms with the tribesmen ; and that the legacy of hate, which usually 
follows a “ bum and scuttle ” expedition, had been avoided. _ At the 
same time, he considered that the position was most unsatisfactory, 
both from a strategic and a political point of view, and might lead to 
trouble at any moment ; and that administration on the Kurram model 
afforded the only satisfactory solution of the question. He was, however, of 
opinion that the matter was not pressing, and that Mr. Donald’s methods of 
conciliation and personal influence should be given a fair trial. 

273. With a view to improving the existing position, the following proposals 
were made by the local officers : — 

(i) that Mahsuds should again be enlisted in the Southern Waziristan 

Militia ; 

(ii) that separate Mahsud Levies should be raised ; and 

(iii) that land in British territory should be granted to Mahsuds in order 
to give them a stake in the country, which could be withdrawn in 
case of misbehaviour. 

274. The Chief Commissioner was unable to support schemes (i) and (iii); but 
he considered that the second proposition was worthy of a trial. On the 8th April the 
Government of India informed the Chief Commissioner that the opinions hitherto 
recorded against the entertainment of Mahsud levies had been very adverse, 
.but that if Mr. Donald considered that a practical proposal for the entertainment 
of levies could be worked out at a moderate cost, the Government of India 
would not refuse to consider it. The sanction of the Secretary of State would, 
however, be necessary, ^nd no statement on the subject should, meanwhile, be 
made to the Mahsuds. The Chief Commissioner was asked, at the same time, 
whether it was not possible to give employment in the militia to carefully selected 
men, on security, and whether he could reconamend the extended enlistment of 
Mahsuds in the army, as suggested by the Political Agent, Wana, in addition to 
the proposals above mentioned. 

275. With regard to the general question, it was said that it was the settled policy 
of the Government of India to endeavour to avoid active operations against the 
Mahsuds ; that the conditions in Kurram were so different and so peculiar that the 

Government of India could not accept the 
(33) Pronouneementhy ^ Oovernm^ view that the problem would be solved by 
of India, on tkeSik Avrid 1909, regarding K-Urranaizing Waziristan ; and that for the 
their general pcMcy in Waziristan. present it was enough to endeavour to carry 

on and complete the good work done by Mr. Donald. 

276. Some further correspondence on the subject of pacificatm^ the Mahsuds, 
which it is convenient to notice here, necessitates somewhat of a digression. 

C 771 I'D 
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277. With a view to establishing peace in the llahsud country, a proposal was 

districts of Baluchistan should be introduced among the Mahsuds. The proposed 
scheme involved the grant of fixed sums monthly to selected Maliks, to maintain, 
for the service of Government, either in their own villages or in fixed posts, a 
certain number of sowars or footmen who would be the Maliks' own servants 
and by whose means it would be possible to enforce responsibility. Sir Harold 
Deane, when consulted, did not consider the scheme to be practicable. He observed 
that the conditions in the Mahsud country were widely different from those 
in the adjoining tribes of Baluchistan : the latter had a strong tribal constitution, 
at the head of which was one acknowledged chief ; there were leaders de facto who, 
even without the support of Government, could control their fellow -tribesmen. 
The case with the ^clahsuds was different. Split into a hundred factions, with no 
admitted tribal government, the Mahsud tribe as a whole acknowledged no leaders, 
the Maliks h%d neither individual nor co-operative authority ; each had a small 
following, but no single one was a power outside his own immediate section. 
Sir Harold Deane considered that there was no body of Maliks in the Mahsud 
country upon whose strength and loyalty Government could depend sufficiently to 
make the experiment desirable. For these and other reasons, he was unable to 
support the proposed scheme, which it was accordingly decided not to pursue. 

278. Then came the Government of India’s present reference of the 8th April 
1909, enquiring whether the Chief Commissioner recommended the enlmtment of 

on an extended scale, and the grant to them of land in British territory ; 
and this enquiry was followed up in the following November by a further com- 
munication stating that the Government of India were of opinion that it was 
desirable to try the experiment of placing certain Mahsud families on lands on the 
, 7 7 - Paharpur canal, and asking the Chief 

05) Paharpur aanalcdmuaiurn edme. (jmuLimar to submit a scheme for the 

introduction of this measure. 


279. The Chief Commissioner in his reply said that he was entirely in favour of 

a policy of civilization and humanization ; and, in pursuance of this policy, was in 
complete accord with the views of the Government of India as to the desirability 
of settling Mahsud families on land situated on the Paharpur canal in the Dera 
Ismail district, and extending the field of recruitment of Mahsuds in the 

Indian Army. 

280. There was much opposition in the Department of Revenue and Agri- 
culture to the colonization scheme, but the Commander-in-Chief and His Excellency 
the Viceroy both expressed approval of the idea. His Excellency noted 

“Inanffiitary sense, onr hands are tied by the poli(^ of ffis Majesty’s Government in 
deaEng with the Mahsnds, and we are, under present conditions, condemned to suffer a 
saccession of raids and loss of valuable lives. Though we are forbidden to take efficient 
military acton, wear*, I think, called upon to do something, and the scheme in question 
appears to hold out reasonable hopes of success and to be well wortih trying.” 

The Chief Commissioner was instructed to work 'out a detailed scheme, 
and this was still awaited at the end of September 1910. 


281. As for Mr. Merk’s allied proposal for the enlistment of Mahsuds, it received 
the cordial concurrence of their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Commander-in- 
Chief ; and the sanction of the Secreta^ of State to the enlistment of one thousand 
Mabanda was accordingly sq)plied for in September 1910. 


(35) Attach ouJomdda. 


282. To return now to affairs in Waziristan at the time of the issue of the 

Government of India’s letter of the 8th 
April 1909. On this same date a tclecram 
was received from the Chief Crammssion^ reporting an attack by a Mahsud 
lasMxjir on the military post at Jandola. It appeared that the Mulla 
Powindah, in mder to sonify his displeasure at having been ignored at a jirga 
at Tank in March, and dnmig the settlement with the tribe in January, took 
advantage of the presence of a huge gang of outlaws in the heart of the country, 
tod j^eyaBed on them to take concerted action agmnst the Sarkar. The gang. 
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accompanied by the Mulla’s nephew and followers, first attacked the Bhittanni 
village of Kheti in protected area, on the 8th April, and then fired on the Jandola 
post for about two or three hours. The Bhittannis resisted the attack, and the 
lashkar retired. About 150 Mahsuds w€"e said to have taken part in the demonstra- 
tion. 


283 . On receipt of the above report, the Government of India ordered that the 
local officers should %e given the most stringent and peremptory instructions to 
avoid any action likely to bring on a conflict. 

284 . On the night of the 27th April, Captain Keene, Commandant, Northern 

Waziristan Militia, was shot at and seriously 
’ ^ wounded (though he recovered) by a Bakka 

Khel sepoy of the militia. Captain Keene was met by the sepoy outside the 
mess-house at Miramshah. The sepoy, who had his rifle in his hand, saluted 
Captain Keene, and then fired on him. The sepoy was eventually secured by 
Captain Moens and Lieutenant Mackenzie. Subsequent inquiries showed that the 
murderer. Sepoy Najib (Baka Khel) was a zealous soldier, and was possessed of 
considerable property in the Bannu district. No cause or motive could be assigned 
for the crime. 

285 . In the beginning of May, no improvement was observed in the situation 

{Z&) inWaznistan hlr Donald the Resident, 

' ^ reported that such Mahsuds as had been 

to see him were apprehensive that the MuUa Powindah was determined to 
push matters to an extreme. Raids had been committed in the Bannu and 
Dera Ismail Khan districts by gangs of Mahsuds, among whom was the Mulla’s 
nephew, and reports had been received of fanatical emissaries having been 
despatched by the Mulla to kill officers. Mr. Donald was fully convinced of the 
Mulla's duplicity, and considered that there was no hope of his ever ranging 
himself on the side of peace and order. As to the Mahsud Maliks and tuman, 
Mr. Donald stated that all that they asked for was employment, enlistment 
in the militia or as levies, grants of land, and increase in their allowances. 
All these matters, Mr. Donald observed, had already been considered, and 
for the present set aside as being outside the pale of practical politics : so 
that there was nothing more to tell the Mahsud jirga on these points. They 
would have to do the best they could, for what they had got, in keeping their 
lawless spirits in order. To carry this out, every reasonable assistance would, Mr. 
Donald said, be given to them, by making baramtas within British limits, as their 
own methods appealed very much more to them, and had the sanction of the 
law, as laid down in the Frontier Crimes Regulation. 

286 . On the 26th May, the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, 
was informed that the policy indicated in the letter from the Government of India, 
dated the 8th April 1909, regarding the position in Waziristan, was in accordance 
with the views of His Majesty’s Government, and that it was the wish of the Gov- 
ernment of India that all frontier officers, who had to deal with difficulties caused 
by the misconduct of tribesmen, should exercise the greatest care to avoid the 
use, except under special instructions, of language which might be^ regarded by 
the tribesmen as committing Government to an occupation of their country, or 
to punitive measures, should the offending members of their tribe continue 
refractory. 

287. On the 15th May, the Resident in Waziristan interviewed a small jirga 

T- X i-r innn of Mahsud Maliks, who asked that sectional, 

m of Hoy 1S09. Msponsibffity might be 

adopted, as an experimental measure, for a few months. The request was granted, 
and a certain sum, either in cash or in rifles, was fixed, on payment of which the 
section concerned would be again free to enter British districts with their bahirs. 
In accordance with this arrangement, several sections paid in their fines. 

• 288 . The following report was received from the Political Agent at Wana (dated 
TiJT n T> • j •• the29tb May 1909) regarding the proceed- 

m M«tU PomfM MaUd jkliks. at 

which the MuUa Powindah was present. The Mulla harangued the tuman and 
impressed on them that they did all the work and held the r^ponsibility, while the 
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MaliVs enjoyed liberal alloTrances from Government. He urged them not to help the 
Maliks in any way, until they gave up their allowances. The tuman applauded the 
Mulla’s suggestion, and called on the Maliks to forfeit the money. To the astonish- 
ment of the Mulla, the Maliks decided to forego their allowances and hand them 
over to the tuman, provided that they, in their turn, agreed to commit no aggression 
on the Sarkar, to surrender offenders, and to recover stolen property. The Maliks 
suggested that they themselves should render service without pay, and that, 
if the tuman failed, the whole yearly allowance should be spent in maintaining 
a tribal levy. They went so far as to send a petition to this effect, signed by 
numerous persons, to the Resident, requesting sanction to the scheme. This unexpec- 
ted action of the Maliks disconcerted the Mulla, who did not desire that the Mablra 
and tuman should be in accord. He consequently organised lashkars to raid in 
various directions. Several sectional ^%TQas interviewed bnn and begged biTn 
desist from causiug trouble, as they had adopted his suggestions. On this the 
Mulla annoimced a new scheme by which the Maliki allowance, Rs. 16,000, should 
continue to go to the Maliks and the remaining Rs. 54,000 be placed at his 
disposal to distribute at his will. On this the tuman became very angry and the 
Maliks left, seeing that it was hopeless to come to any understanding. The 
Maliks subsequently sent in severaUetters warning the political authoriti^ that 
the Mulla was bent on causing serious mischief and that every precaution should 
be taken against his gangs and individual ruffians. 

289. On the 4th June, some thirty Mahsud Maliks came to see the Political 

{41) Bequest for British occuvaiion. i'- ®^^^®kai. Their spokesman, one 

ouah balim, an old and well-known man, who 
had always done good work, stated that their country was now a regular hell and in 
utter chaos and confusion ; that British occupation of Wana had done them no 
good, and had indeed tended to increase the lawlessness in their country ; he beg- 
ged, on behalf of himself and others, that Government would adopt one of 
the following courses : (a) occupy their country and establish good rule ; (b) with- 
draw from Wana altogether and leave them alone ; or (c) allow the Arnir of 
Afghanistan to occupy and rule. The other Maliks concurred. 


290. On the 12th June, it was reported from Kabul that Tor Gul, nephew of 

( 42 ) Mulla' s overtures to Kabul J arrived there with 

a l6tt6r from the Mulla to Sardar Nasrulla 
Khan, representing that the Mulla had made arrangements for raiding on the 
British border, but that he was short of auGonunition. In a later report it was 
stated that the Sardar, with the Amir's consent, informed Tor Gul that 100,000 
cartridges would be supplied to him, when he really needed them. 


291. On the 19th June, the Political Agent reported that several Mahsud 
{4S) Maliks efforts to maintain older. 'W&na, to interview 

. . . him. They declared that the malcontents of 

the tnb^ were m a large minority, and that the raids which had been committed 
were entirely the work of the Mulla and his band of hired cut-throats and young 
blo^, who regarded cattle-lifting as an ordinary occupation. They assured the 
Political Agent that every endeavour was being made to check the Mulla’s 
gang, and to dissuade others from committing offences. They stated that it was 
not improbable that the Mulla would give one final sign of Ms displeasure in the 
shape of a raid or demonstration, and then leave the country. 


jm. During the week ending the 24th July, many Mahsuds visited the 
Political Agent, Wana, and stated that they were using every endeavour to stop 
raids, and to check the bad characters of the tribe. Porty-two riflftjg -were surren£ 
ered as a fine Mr past offences. 


293. On the 18th July, the Political Agent report^ that the Mulla Powindah 
(44) MuBa Potcindak amiious for 'peace. sent to hi n two emissaries stating 
^ -it n i t 1 , fhat he was very anxious for a reconcilia- 

wi^ Government, to be allowed to remain peacefully in his home, and for 

•to MpW to ^ to attend jirga. The measengers arere inforiied that 

•■iniiar tie IWla ronld remain peacefully m his home or not depended on his 
OTm offlJdnet, that his nephews could come in whenever they liked, that in fact 
Ikm »amfi8 were on the tet of recipients of maliki allowances. The Mulla 
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at this time making preparations to \'isit Kabnl and some of his messengers ajrived 
there, with a letter addressed to Sardar Xasrulla Khan and w th presents from 
the Mulla. 


294. Dnring August the Mahsuds were engaged in hostilities with the Tori 

Khel Wazirs to the north of the Mahsud 
{46) Truce evicted hy Midla between country in consequence of a raid committed 
Mahsuds and Wazirs. by Shabi Khel Mahsuds on a Tori Khel 

flock. The Tori Khels sent a lashhar against the Shabi Kheis, who appealed to 
the Mulla Powindah. The Mulla collected a lashhar of about 3,000 men and 
attacked the Tori Khels. A truce was eventually arranged by the Mulla, who 
was said to be anxious to stop inter-tribal fighting, as it might nullify the efiorts 
which he had been making to obtain an alliance between the various sections of 
the whole Wazir tribe, with a view to consolidating their power, in the event of 
hostilities with the British Gtovermnent. 


295. Khwaj a Muhammad and Kamil, two well-known Sheikhs of the Mulla 

Powindah, returned from Kabul in August 
{46) Alleged -promise of assistance from announced that the Amir had promised 

assistance in men and arms to the Mahsuds 


in case the Government of India should send troops to their comitry. 

296. On the 11th September, the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier 
Province, communicated a report from the Resident in W aziristan that the Mulla 

had started for Kabul, with some followers, 
{47) The Midla' s visit to Rabid. atW t on the same day it was reported that 

six hundred books on the subject of jehad had been sent to the Mulla from Kabul. 
The Mulla arrived at Kabul on the 14th September, and was mterviewed by 
Sardar Nasrulla Khan. He stated that he had not come for allowances or 
money, but to ascertain if the Afridis and Mohmands meant to abide by the pro- 
mise which they had made last year at Jalalabad, in the presence of the Amir and 
the Sardar, that they would help other tribes of the frontier in case of emergency, 
and to know whether he could rely upon them for help in case the British sent an 
expedition into the Mahsud country. The Sardar said that he remembered 
that a general promise had been made, and that, by paying allowances to the 
tribesmen, he intended to establish harmony among them, and to simplify the 
service of Islam in time of need. He also said^ that if they did not live in concord, 
and failed to prove themselves capable of doing service to him , he would with- 
hold their allowances. He added that the question would again be discussed at 
Jalalabad in the presence of the Amir. 

297. The Mulla Powindah returned from Kabul to Marobi in the Mahsud coun- 
try on the 9th October. He received a present of Rs. 4,000, Kabuli, 4,000 cartridges 
and some rifles from the Amir. His followers were not over-pleased at the treat- 
ment they received at Kabul. His return was not characterised by a recru- 
descence of lawlessness : on the contrary, the Mahsuds remained unusually quiet for 

some time. In a report by the Resident in 
{48) Fa/oourable situation in October 1909. -^aziristan this lull was ascribed to the 

amount of resistance shown by villagers, as a result of the improved armament of 
villages, and to the unprecedented losses sustained by Mahsud raiders during the 
early part of the year (it was estimated that 25 Mahsuds had been killed in raids 
since April 1909, no less than seven of these belonging to the Jalal Eihel section). 
Various sections surrendered rifles by way of making amends for past misconduct, 
and the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, regarded the situa- 
tion as more favourable than had prevailed at any time dumg the preceding five 
years. There was, notwithstanding, a long account against the Mahsuds for 
ofiences committed since April. The damage done by them during that peri(^ 
was roughly assessed at Rs. 25,000 and the tribal allowances were withheld, till 
the tribe made a definite effort to settle up outstanding ca^s. 


298. Soon afterwards the Mulla Powindah invited all the Mahsud Maliks to 
-njf 1 -, , ■ . ■ -. 1 . D- 1 T meet him a* Sararagha after the Id, to hear 

{49) Midla stntrtgues With Kabul. ^ j^^ssage from the Amir, and he sub- 

sequently announced to the Kabul Khels that the 28th October had been fixed 
for the fina,! settlement with Government, and that, if negotiations failed, he 
would again declare a feud. But this threat was not subseqently invested with 
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anv appearance of actuaKty ; and on the 26th Xovenaberj the Government of 
Inuia sanctioned a proposal made by the Chief Commissioner, North-West Fron- 
tier Province, that the amount of compensation due from the Mahsuds for 
offences committed by them should be deducted from the tribal allowance 
accruing up to April 1910, that the balance should be paid to the tribe ; and 
that it should be very clearly pointed out to them what they had lost by the 
offences committed by their malcontent tribesmen. 


299. For the purpose of giving effect to this decision a jirga assembled at 

( 5 ») « mu of Jmuu,) mo. WIO- Aioat 3.00J> 

' ' tribesmen were present, representmg all 

sections but the Abdur Fahman Khel. A sum of Rs. 73,407 was found to be due 
from the Mahsuds on account of fines and compensation for crimes committed by 
members of the tribe since^March 1909, as well as for two raids in 1908. The 
amount included Rs. 4,235 still outstanding on account of certain cases which 
had been previously ^ disposed of. This fine was subsequently reduced by 
Rs. 750 which the Bhittannis admitted to be due from them on account of 


their complicity in a certain raid. The tribe agreed to their allowances being 
absorbed to make good the balance against them, and the amount available 
was distributed pro rata between the various claimants, who were told that 
the responsibility of the Government in the matter of awarding compensa- 
tion did not extend beyond the allowances payable to the tribe. In the result, 
the allowances for the half-year ending September 1909 (Rs. 35,000) were 
paid in compensation, and a similar amount was to be paid from the tribal 
allowance which would become due in March 1910. Most of the Maliks expressed 
regret that Government had confiscated their allowances to pay for the misdeeds 
of raiders. The genial feelmg in all the sub-sections was that this a.rrfl.ngATnftT>f. 
would not hit the guilty persons, but would merely encours^e the raiders to 
commit further offences. 


300. In December 1909, Mr. Merk expressed the opinion that so long as 

satisfactory solution of the Mahsud problem, and he suggested that an 
expedition should be sent to Marobi to expel the • Mulla, and that, in the event of the 
latter taking flight to Afehan territory, the Amir should be requested to detain 
bim in unmistakable confinement. 

301. In replying (on the 3rd Februa^ 1910) to the Chief Commissioner, the 
Government of India observed that the situation in the Mahsud country had some- 
what improve! during the last twelve months : the Mulla Powindah, since his 
last visit to Kabul, h^ certainly not gained, if he had not lost, influence with the 
tribesmen. His efforts to convene a jirga at Kaniguram in November 1909 had 
resulted in faiktre, and he had equally failed in his endeavours to prevent' the 
Mahmuds attending the jirga held at Tank in January 1910. In the opinion of the 
Government of Inma, there were no stronger reasons at the present moment tba.T) 
had existed any time during the past few years for sending a force into the country, 

302. On the morning of the 11th March .1910 the LamVardar of Banda Aye* 

{52} Capture of raiders at PaharEhel ^an,a hamletof Pahar^eln^r Lakkiand 

' ' ^ about 28 miles distant from Bannu, tele- 

graphed to the Deputy Commissioner that a gang of 32 raiders were in his village and 
asked for troops to be sent. Captain Hap^, Commandant of the Border Military 
Police, Bannu , started at once with 20 men of the Border Military Police, and on 
reaching the vills^e &t about 5 p-m. was joined there by Mr. Baskett, Superintendent 
of Police, with 25 policemen from Lakki, wh^ere he was on tour. These officers 
surrounded the mosque in which the raiders were anji held them up. Mean- 
while, the General Officer Commanding, Bannu, h^ be^ asked for troops, and at 
about 3-30 p.m., two squadrons of the 14th Lan^ arid’ ?,b, out 160 men of tjie 57th 
Rifles, under Major Swanson, 14th Lancers, star^ for the hamlet. The troops 
reached BifeSSh Ayaz .Khan about 7 p.m^ and found that the Border Military 
Police and district poK<Sruiffi®'(!kpfain Harris had stirrQuiffied, tlpinfosque at 
very close range, hnd’had^ififvenlfd^the leaving the mo^e. When the 

troops aiMved, the 57th Rffies reinfacced the Bojcder 
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was decided to form a strong cordon round the mosque and await daybreak. 
Guns were also telegraphed for. About 9 p.m., the raiders suddenly opened a sharp 
fire, in which Captain Stirling, 57th Rifles, was shot through the heart, and 
other casualities occurred, and under cover of darkness the gang charged from the 
mosque and broke through the infantry cordon, a number of whom they shot down. 
They were intercepted and pursued by the cavalry, but, getting among the 
wheat crops, they scattered and made good their escape in the dark. _ The gang 
consisted of Mahsuds under Kamal, a Sheikh of the ilulla Powindah. Eight of the 
raiders were killed, including Kamal ; and three were wounded and captured. 
Five men of the 57th Rifles were killed and ten wounded, of whom one subse- 
quently died ; and three men of the l4th Lancers were woimded. 


303. For the next few nlonths there is little to record beyond the occurrence 

{.53) Reported Mahsud-Wazir coalition. including a rather semus 

' ' ^ attack on the Tormanda militia post. There 

were besides indications that the Mulla Powindah was endeavouring to bring about 
a Mahsud-Wazir coalition ; and the Governor of Khost was reported to be 
working with the same object, and to be intriguing in a more than usually 
pronounced manner with the Daurs and Wazlrs of the Tochi Agency. 


304. On the 13th June a large number of Mahsuds came into Sarwekai. In the 

was present. This was the first time for some years that the Abdur Rahman KJhel 
had come in, and they took the opportunity of stating that they wished to come 
to terms with Government, to drop raiding and to settle up the cases against 
them. They were taken at their word, and put on to settling their cases at once. 
The various sections of the jirga were seen individually. They all had the same 
story— that they were poor, that service in the Army should be further extended 
to them, and that the well-behaved sections should not be punished for the 
ill-behaved. , . . , - v" 

305. It is interesting to note the nature of the replies given to them 
by Mr. F. W. Johnston, the of&ciating Resident in Waziristan. As regards 
their plea of poverty, it was explained to them that they had had no allow- 
ances for some } ears, owing to the account that had accrued against them for 
offences ; that if these accounte were examined, much of them would be found 
to consist of fines and blood-mpney, where the offences had benefited them 
nothing ; that, in the case of thefts of animals and goods, it was notorious that the 
stolen property was generally disposed of at about a third of its real value and 
of the value subsequently charged in the account ; consequently, if they would sit 
down and work out what had actually gone into the tribal pocket by raids, 
and what they bad lost in allowances, they would see that they had in late 
years thrown away the best part of two hkhs, and it seemed useless for a 
tribe who could do this to plead poverty. This view of the matter appears 
never to have struck them, and is now being very seriously discussed. As regards 
employment in the Native Army, they were told that their petition would be sent 
on to Government. As regards the well-behaved paying for the ill-behaved, they 
were told that it was certainly in the interests of order that punishment should 
fall on the guilty, but that the duty of seeing to this rested on the tribe, and that. 



every effort would be made to'^et'cdffi'pensation out of the section actually impli- 
cated instead of writing it down to the tribe as a whole ; however, should these* 
efforts fail, the tribe must pay, as tribal responsibility would on no -aceemntbe 
relaxed. The Mahsuds agreed that this^.^ag^peasonable, and, led by the Abdur 
Rahman Ediels, each section went into the. cases ^g^inst it._ Som^ they were able 
to disprove as false or tribal bg,^es others they' 'ddimtted £md’pr0misM4o^ Settle. 
In some of the latter the property 'rt'aa a'ctually restored. " ' 

306. On th e l§th ^unp.^iuTOg of the proce^grot,tlie Ja?ge 

at Sarwekavjust referred. ,toj.a_gang'Of Mahsu^ ebanmitt^ a/seriaus'|4d..',4^,tA®, 
village of Vihowa in tlie Dera Glw KhaO' djstriet^ (jjfidijKh^fe and 

DachiKhelswas detained in Tanl^ and- the Maliks nudnindu^i^l wm 91 .the 
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Jlanzais were called in to Satwekai. It was strongly impressed upon them that 
they were responsible for the acts of the raiders, and that the road was open to 
them to substantiate their oft-repeated assertions of good intent and to clear 
themselves, by effecting the arrest of the ringleaders. They left Sarwekai at 
once, raised a tribal lashkar, captured the three leaders, who turned out to be 
Shaihis of the JIulla Powindah, and handed them in unconditionally at Sarwekai. 
They also captured one of the chief agents of the Mulla, who warned them to 
desik from interfering with the Mulla’s Shaikhs. The chief agent was only 
released by the lashkar on giving securities that he would in future entirely 
renounce a^ll dealings with the Mulla, and fall in line with his section. Some 
of the stolen property was also recovered. 

307. As regards the results of the jirga at Sarwekai, Mr. Johnston, the 
officiating Resident, reported that it was estimated that, if the Mahsuds adhered 
to their professions, the majority of the pending cases would be settled by 
October or November, by the people actually implicated, without having recourse 
to deduction from allowances. The Mulla Powindah, Mr. Johnston thought, could 
not view this state of affairs with equanimity ; his influence in the tribe for evil was 
undoubtedly paramount, and if there were any falling off among his own adherents, 
he had merely to invite down the Ghazni gang of outlaws and provide himself with 
a fighting force of desperate ruffians, to deal with whom would tax an united 
Mahsud tribe. 

308. As regards the state of affairs in the tribe generally, Mr. Johnston was of 
opinion that the tribe at heart was not ill-disposed to Government, and did not 
desire war. The sympathies of the men who could control the tribe had, however, 
been alienated, and if these persons could be brought in, there appeared to be no 
reason, in the Resident’s opinion, why friendly relations should not be maintained. 
To the Mulla Powindah and his gang was attributed a very large share of the 
Mahsud offences. So far he had been working with the sympathies of the tribe, 
not against them. In most cases, the main portion of the gang had been drawn 
from all sides of the ordinary Mahsud population, not from any select body of 
followers. 

309. About three months previously, two Abdullai Mahsuds had been sent 
by the Mulla to Sardar NasruUa Klian with a letter, conveying a message to the 
effect that the MuUa was cariyiag out the orders given to him verbally by the 
Sar^r, and that the desperadoes among the Mahsuds and Wazirs were ready to 
assist him in this object. The messengers returned with the Mulla’s half-yearly 
allowance from Kabul, ie., Rs. 2,000 Kabuli, and about 1,000 Kabul-made 
cartridges. A report from Kabul stated that the Mulla himself arrived there on 
the 22nd July. 

DERA ISMAIL KHAN BOEDER. 

310. The history of the LarghaSherannis being mainly a record of raids and 

The largha Sherannis. reprisals, varied by the imposition of fines, 

no detailed account of our deahngs with 
them seems necessary. Some account of their principal misdeeds will be found 
in Appendix 1. 

311. Under the orders of the Chief Commissioner, North-'West Frontier Pro- 
vince, political dealings with the Sheranni tribe, on the border of the Dera Ismail 
Khan district, which had hitherto been vested in the Deputy Commissioner 
were, in December 1909, placed under the supervision and control of the Resident 
in Wariristan. 

GENERAL. 

312. During Ikod Guizon’s Viceroydty, it had been decided to make an enquiry 
Beorganiration of North-West Border into the condition of the North-West Bni-rlAr 

Military PoHce. On the 16th January 1906 
^ l^enmient of India addr^ed the Chief Commissioner, North-West Rontier 
®8«e®6e, pointing out some of the measures which had been sanctioned in the hone 
effidmicy and utility of this corps. The history of certain raids 
in almost every case, there had been a wMit of vigiknce, a lack of 
■lIPPlCWJasHae cases, a want of ordinary courage, on the part of the Border 
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Military Police concerned. The circumstances attending these cases indicated, 
in the opinion of the Government of India, that the discipline and efficiency of 
the corps were not what they had a right to expect. Accordingly they had 
decided to take further steps, with a view to placing the Border Military Police 
on a more satisfactory footing. Lieutenant-Colonel E. W. S. K. Maconchy, 
gist Sikhs, was deputed to make a searching investigation into the state of the 
various police corps. He was to be associated, in his investigations, with Major 
Eawlinson, Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, who had been nominated by the 
Chief Commissioner. Subsequently, in consequence of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maconchy ’s appoiutment to fill the post of Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Military Supply Department, Major Eawlinson was directed to complete 
the enquiry himsefi, as far as possible. 

313. A report on the subject by Major Eawlinson was submitted by Sir Harold 
Deane, Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, to the Goveriment 
of India, on the 7th May 1906. Major Eawlinson, while frankly admitting 
many grave defects in the Border Police, was of opinion that they served a useful 
purpose and were, on occasions, of the greatest value. Their chief deficiencies he 
classed as — (1) some want of good discipline ; (2) a want of resource, enei^ and 
perseverance when coping with raiders; (3) marked poorness in musket^; and 

(4) an imperfect acquisition of reliable information from across the border. 

314. To remedy these defects he recommended — (1) that whole-time officers 
should be put in charge of the various Border Military Police Corps ; that these 
officers should be members of the Punjab police, seconded for this service; that 
two ex^ra officers should be provided for Dera Ismail Khan and Kohat and one 
extra officer for Bannu and Peshawar respectively. (2) That the men should be 
better trained, and that muskel^ should be encomaged by prkes and otherwise. 
(3) That numbers should be increased. (4) That telephonic communication 
between posts should be established as far as possible, subject to local ei^encies. 

(5) That the Chief Commissioner’s reorganization scheme, with certain resOT- 
vations and modifications, should be put in force at once.* (6) That a special 
“ Intelligence” Branch for the collection of information regarding frontier crime 
should be instituted in the Border Military Police. (7) That afl posts should 
be thoroughly injected by the Military Works Department and a report sub- 
mitted as to the defensibility of each. 

315. In addition to these recommendations Major Eawlinson proposed certain 
amendments to the Border Military Police Act IV of 1904, and ofiered some sugges- 
tions regarding improvements to the posts in the Dera Ismail Eihan, Bannu, and 
Kohat districts. 


* With regard to (5) Major Eawlinson pointed out that his immediate superior officer 
had given a fina-l opinion upon the reorganisation scheme as a whole and in detail, after two 
years’ careful consideration and discussion, and that, in being asked to report specially upon it, 
he was placed in a difficult position. The object of this scheme had been to abolish the 
different and anomalous conditions which at that time prevailed in the corps of each district, 
and with a view of introducing uniformity it had been suggested ; — 

(а) that the pay of afl sepoys should be Es. 8 per mensem and of sowars Rs. 22 per 
mensem ; 

(б) that there should be one Subadar-Major for each corps, and a suitable proportion 
of native officers and non-oommi®ioned officers for the foot and mounted 
branches ; 

(c) that good-conduct pay should be granted in afl’forces, the rates, etc., to be governed 

by paragraph 88, Army Regulations, India, Volume II ; 

(d) that the Border Military Police service should be non-pensionable so long as service 
in the Militia was non-pensionable. 

Major Rawlinson’s views, with reference to (a) and (b), were that ^ much had been 
sacrificed to the desire for uniformly, and that the different conditions existing in the various 
districts had to a very la^ estent been disr^arded ; he held that if those proposals were 
to be carried out it wouM nSBessitate each Border Military Poflee Corps being manned 
generally upon the lines of a Native Infantry r^ment, which, in his opinion, was neither 
desirable nor practicable. He considered (c) suitable. As r^ards (d) he recommended that 
the service should be pensionable. 
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316 The Government of India, in their reply, dated the 6th Apnl 1907, con- 
sidered kat credit was due both to Colonel Maconchy and Major Rawlinson for the 
manner in which they had carried out a difficult task. They pointed out that, 
since the creation of the Border Military Police, circumstances had a,ltered on the 
border. In some districts, the growing influence of better administration had 
render^ unnecessary the presence of an armed constabulary. In such localities 
the Border Military PoUce might, it was considered, be absorbed into the Gvil 
Police of the district, of which they could form an armed reserve. Elsewhere the 
Border Military Police were unable, for a variety of r^sons, adequately to 
prevent from tribal areas into the adjacent settled districts. It was con- 

sidered that this object would be better effected by increasing the strength of the 
militia and placing them in positions from which they could effectively protect the 
settled distncts from inroads from across the border. The Border Military Police, 
or the useful portions of them, in districts liable to such inroads, might perhaps, 
it wassu^ested, be incorporated with the existing militia corps, or, in places in 
which it might be found preferable to do so, they could be utilised for the 
formation of new militia corps. 

317. Detailed suggestions were given as to the steps which might with 
advantage be taken in the various districts, and finally, the views of the Chief 
Commissioner were invited on the subject, and, if these concurred with those of the 
Government of India, it was proposed to appoint a committee to work out the 
details of a scheme for carrying into effect the measures indicated above. 

318. The Chief Commissioner replied in July 1907 that he considered the 
measures proposed by Government to be of too sweeping a nature, and that it 
would answer requirements if the efficiency of the Border Military Police were 
improved by appoint]^ more British officers, increasing the strength of the force, 
affording greater facilities for t rai ning, and the like. 

319. The Government of India reserved judgment on the case, and in January 
1908 appointed a committee to deal with the question of the form in which the 
local force for watch and ward of the frontier should be maintained and organ- 
ized, whether such force consisted of improved Border Military Pohee, Militia, or 
any* other form of organization. The Committee was to consist of Colonel 
Maconchy, representing the Government of India, Colonel Barratt, Inspecting 
Officer, Frontier Corps, and Major Blakeway, representing the North-West Frontier 
Province. Owing to Colonel Maconchy being on leavoin England, the committee 
was not able to assemble till March 1908. 

320. Iffie Committee’s report and recommendations, with Sir G. Eoos-Keppel’s 
views thereon, were received in May and July 1908 respectively; and in January 
1909 the Governmmit of India gave Sir G. Roos-Keppd the outlines of a scheme 
which they wished him to work up. 

321. In July 1909, Sir G. Roos-Keppel reported that there were difficulties 
in the way of preparing such a scheme ; but, as a first step, he r^uested sanction 
to the employment of six military officers “ as a measure preliminary to complete 
the reorganization that is contemplated. ” He was told in reply that nothing 
could be done until the complete scheme was received. 

322. In November 1909, Sir G. Roos-Eeppel submitted the scheme in a 
complete form ; and, after discussion of it with 1^. Merk, the Acting Chief Com- 
missioner, the latter was asked in March 1910 to prepares cheaper scheme. The 
cheaper scheme was received in May 1910, and the proposition statements to 
elucidate it, in the following month; and the case was under the consideration of 
tile Army and Finance Departments at the close of the period dealt with in this 
summary. 

323. Among the recommendations submitted by Major Eawlinson’s committee 

• Ineiease of pay of Border HOttary Police. ^^sone that thepay of the Border 

Military Ponce sepoys (which m some corps 
,,^h»sR 8.6, inotheraEs.?, and in others Es. 8 per mensem) might be raised to an 
^Baatenrate of Ra. 8 per mensem. The consideration of this recommendation had 
^l^^ftiliteedwith timt of the other proposals; but, in view of the Chief Com- 
IM lIiiilf AyepreBaitation that the Peshawar Border Military Police w^e heavily in 
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debt, and in a state of discontent owing to the inadequacy of their pay, and that a 
similar state ofafiairsto some extent prevailed in other corps, the introduction 
of the uniform rate of pay of Es. 8 per mensem was sanctioned in March 1907, 

324. In July 1907 it was pointed out that in some corps, in which the pay of a 
naik was only Rs. 10 per mensem, a sepoy with 10 years’ approved service received, 
under the good conduct rules, more pay than a naik received for the first two years 
after promotion to that rank, and that, consequently, sepoys could not be induced 
to accept promotion. To remedy this anomaly, the uniform rate of Es. 12 per 
mensem was sanctioned in October for the naiks of all Border Military Police 
Corps. 

325. Thequ^tionof instituting a system of reserves for the North-West 

_ Frontier Militia first came under considera- 

Proposed formation of Militia Reserves, during Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. In 

July 1905 the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, drew attention 
to the fact that the scheme for the reorganization of the Army contemplated the 
utilization of the irregular forces of the North-West Frontier Province for local 
defence and, in the case of the Khyber Rifles, to hold the line of communications in 
the Khyber. Sir Harold Deane commented on the power for good or evil which the 
frontier tribes would possess in the event of a war with Afghanistan and on the 
necessity for enlisting their sympathies on the side of Government. With this 
object he advocated the utilisation of the militia, not only on the lines of commu- 
nication, but also with the field army in the front, a step which would have the 
result of engaging the syir pathies of the tribes and giving them an incentive not to 
molest the rear of the Power for whom their fellow -tribesmen were fighting. But 
to send the militia to the front would be to create a gap in the defence of the 
frontier, which Sir Harold Deane proposed to fill by the institution of a system of 
reserves. He did not consider the time ripe for the formation of reserves to the 
Northern and Southern Waziristan Militia ; but, with respect to the older corps 
(the Eihyber Rifles and the Kurram Militia), he submitted a scheme based on 
the general principles adopted for the Native Army. Under this scheme he pro- 
posed to raise 600 reservists for each of the two corps mentioned above, at an 
initial cost of Rs. 18,000 and an annual cost of Rs. 23,537 per corps. 

326. Lord Curzon and His Excellency th^ Commander-in-Chief both expressed 
themselves strongly in favour of the institution of a system of Militia Reserves as 
apart from any other scheme, but the latter was of opinion that, as a quiSj pro quo, 
the militia should be made liable to serve, in war time, an3nvhere in the Piuijab, 
Sind and Baluchistan and to come under the Indian Article of War. It was pointed 
out that the raison d/Ure of the militia was for service near their homes, that it was 
quite foreign to the entire purpose of their enlistment to render them liable to 
general service and to military law and that such measures would be exceedingly 
unpopular with the tribes and would tend to retard the success of the militia schrane. 
The various aspects of the case were put to Sir Harold Deane after Lord Curzon had 
recorded his opinion in favour of reserves but averse from the proposed obligations. 

327. The Chief Commissioner expressed himself as strongly opposed to the 
proposal to make the militia liable for general service in time of war. Under exist- 
ing conditions the militia obtained the pick of the tribesmen, who did not care 
to serve at a distance from their homes ; under general service conditions these 
men would no longer enlist, while the political utility of the militia, would be 
destroyed, since forces could no longer work under the local officers, and it would 
be necessary to raise fresh irregulars to take their places. The Chief Commissioner 
considered that the militia wordd readily volunteer for active service, but the 
reservists would only come forward to fill the posts vacated by the militia and 
would refuse to serve elsewhere. It was sugg^ted to Colonel Deane that, by posting 
the reserves at a distance from their homes wMle the militia were at the front, they 
might serve as hostages for the good behaviour of their fellow-tribesm^ in the 
fighting line. To this Colonel Deane replied that the reserves would certainly 
decline to come forward to serve in positions which they regarded as implying 
distrust of ikran. He added that, in any case, it would depend on the attitude 
of the tribe whether the r^erves answer^ to the call to arms or not: if the 
attitude of the tribe was sutohasto render it desirable to hold the reswvea 
as hostages it was extremely unlikely that the reserves would respond at all to 
the call and the question woim thus solve itself. 
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32S. At this stage of the case, Lord Minto assumed the Yiceroyalty. His Excel- 
lency fully recognized the value of a militia reserve, and the good that would 
accrue from a hold thus given over men who had retired. Advantage was taken of 
the visit of Major Eoos-Keppel, Commandant, Khyber Rifles, to Simla, in May 
1906, to discuss the matter with him. He introduced several new factors into the 
case, such as the necessity for a more senior class of officer for the command of the 
militia. He expressed the opinion that service in the militia should continue in 
effect to be local, but that the men should be liable to general service in war-time 
and should be subject to some military regulations. He said, however, that such 
changes in their conditions of service could only be introduced with the consent of 
themen, and that they would only agree to the changes if service were made 
pensionable — a measure which would, moreover, increase the hold of Government 
over the tribes. The case was also discussed with Sir Harold Deane, who paid a 
short visit to Simla in Jxme 1906, and, as a result, in July he submitted revised 
proposals for the formation of militia reserves, for pensions for the Militia, for the 
force to be made subject to the Border Military Police Act in peace and to the 
Articles of War in war-time, for the appointment of an Inspector-General of Irregu- 
lars, and for certain alterations in the rank and status of Commandants of 

329. After a prolonged discussion of the points at issue, Sir Harold Deane 
was informed, in April 1907, that the Government of India approved of the follow- 
ing measures, which diverged somewhat from his proposals : — 

(i) that militia service should be pensionable (the pensions being at the rates 
for local corps) on condition of the men electing for local service in peace- 
time with a liabili^ to general service in time of wax or disturbance. 
(With a view to differentiating these penmons from military penaons 
and causing them to be i^ardtd as political allowances granted to 
secure a hold on the tribes, it was ruled that the pensions should be 
liable to forfeiture in the event of tribal or personal misbehaviour) ; 

(ti) that (in view of the unsettling effect of bringing men, when war is immi- 
nent, under a regulation different from that unda: which they are accus- 
tomed to serve in time of peace) the militia should be subject to the 
same regulation in peace as in war, which regulation should be an adap- 
tation of the Border Military Police Act. 

{Hi) that a reserve be formed for the four Militia corps, to consist of 600 men 
per corps, at an initial cost of Rs.18,000 and an annual expenditure of 
Rs. 23,537 per corps, and that the men be specially selected and be sub- 
ject to a code of rules to be framed by the Chief Commissioner on the 
lines of the rules submitted with his proposals of July 1905 ; 

(w) that the ecanmand ci a Militia corps be regarded as analogous to the 
, . cmnmand of a r^ul^ raiment and tenable for five years, that the 
Commandant be ordinarity, though not necessarily, of the rank of Lieu- 
tmant-Colonel, and that, on the expiry of his term with roilitia, he be 
givmi an equal chance of further military employment with ex-com- 
mandants of regular raiments. 

330. The question of an Inspector-General of Irregular Forces was disposed 
of separately, as mentioned below. A proposal to ^ve all four militia corps the 
uniform nomenclature of the “ North-west Frontier Rifles’ did not commend 

itself to Government. The ineasures approved by the Government of India were 
not introduced, as farther details were awaited from the North-West Frontier 
Administration, in regard to the financial effect of the scheme. 

331. In August 1907 the Chief Commissioner submitted draft rules for the 
formation and control of the reserve , together with tables showing that the cost of 
the scheme would eventually he about Rs. 27,874 a year for each corps. 

332. In November 1907 statements were submitted showing the probable 

expenditure involved by the grant of pensions to the militia. ^ 

- 333.InFebrUafylWipropo^forihefOTmationofreserve8,fortheappoint- 

BCTtt <ffm(ffe senior riders as ComTriandantsrff Militia, for militia 

&blle to g^eral servk^ and fmr the grant of pensions at local corns rates, to the 
Ettiam'lfiiitia and Northern ai^ Sotrthera Waziristan -^ere submitted 
isliwSeeBelazy of State for India. In May 1909 the Secretary of State (while 
«»d&iiuiigthe grant of pensions,- vide paragraph 365 below), declined to sanction 
iiffi fii&i throe proposals, on the gcmmdthat they tended towa^ the over-militia- 
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The 

Frontier Corps. 


334. The Chief Comraissioner, North-West Frontier Province, in June 1906, 

proposed, to the Government of India that, 
appointment of Inspecting Officer, ^ Staff Officer to the 

Chief Co mmis sioner for Militia and Bor- 
der Military Police — an arrangement which had been found unsatisfactory, 
as that officer had no power to inspect Militia, was not competent, on account 
of his junior rank, personally to control a corps in an emergency, and was there- 
fore practically a Secretary without the necessary secretariat experience — the 
following arrangement might be substituted. An officer of the rank of Colonel 
should be appointed Inspector-General of Irregular Forces in the North-West 
Frontier Province. This officer would be responsible for all arrangements pertain- 
ing to the military efficiency of these corps, while the Chief Commissioner would, as 
before, dispose of all cases involving political or administrative considerations.. 
The Government of India approved of the proposal, except in regard to the desig- 
nation of the appointment, which they altered to “ Inspecting Officer, Frontier 
Corps, ” and forwarded it, in January 1907, for the sanction of His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State. 


336. The proposal was sanctioned on the 8th March, andLieutenant-Colonel Bar- 
ratt, who had been acting as Staff Officer to the Chief Commissioner, was, on the 
13th May, appointed Inspecting Officer with effect from the 25 th March. The Chief 
Commissioner was informed that the Inspecting Officer would be in command of 
the militia and responsible for their efficiency and discipline, and that he would be 
required to inspect them ; but that the existing arrangement, under which Com- 
mandants were responsible for the drill, discipline, and interior economy of their 
corps, although in general and political matters they were subordinate to the 
Political Agent, would be undisturbed: as regards Border Military Police, 
the Inspocting Officer’s duties were restricted to periodical inspections. 
The Inspecting Officer was also required to submit an annual report of the result 
of his inspections to the Government of India. The tenure of the appointment 
was, in January 1908, limited to three years. 


336. Second-Lieutenant Khan Muhammad Akbar Khan, a passed Imperial 
Cadet, was appointed Orderly Officer to the Inspecting Officer in April 1907. 


337. In January 1910, it was decided that in future the various corps of 
Frontier Militia should be inspected annually by the General Officers Commanding 

Inspection of Frontier Militia. ^l^ich such corps are situated ; 

the mspections being mformal and not con- 
cerned with the details of the interior economy of the corps. 

338. In May 1907, with a view to stimulating interest in rifle-shooting, mus- 
ketry prizes on the basis of those sanctioned for the Native Army were sanctioned 

ol Musk.tr,. ^mana.Eiara, 

and orders were issued for the free supply 
to these corps of badges for efficiency in shooting. , 

339. On the 20th December 1907 proposals were submitted by Sir Harold Deane 
a . as. fOT the rearmament of the North-West 

Proposed rearmament of the Militia. p^ontier Militia Corps with the Magazine 

Lee-Metford rifle. Sir H. Deane observed that the question of rearmament had 
become a matter of urgent necessityj as, owing to the influx of Government Martini- 
Henry rifles amongst the tribesmen, the Militia would, in the event ' of hostilities, 
find themselves opposed by an enemy better armed than themselves. The Chief 
Commissioner was informed on the 10th June 1908 that the Government of India 
were not in favour of any change in regard to the armament of the Frontier Militia 
Corps. 

340. In June 1909, the Chief Commissioner pdt ioirward a proposal'to fe-airm 
the Kurram Militia with the service pattern *303 Lee-Metford rifle. Kifles of this 
pattern had been issued to the Kurram Militia during the Kharlachi disturbance 
of the previous month, from a stock stored at Parachinar to meet possible emer- 
gencies ; and he now strongly, recommended the arrangement, as. a permanent 
measure. ■ ' . i . 


341. After a full consideration of the question, the Government of 
India, in December 1909, addressed the Secretary of State on the subject 
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of the re-armament of the various Militia crops in the North-West Frontier 
Province, and of the Zhob Levy Corps. They pointed out that these 
corps were at present armed v'ith Martini-Henry rifles ; that the frontier 
tribes were now arming themselves with the modem weapons, obtained, 
by means of gun-running operations, from the Persian G-ulf ; and that, in 
consequence, detachments of Militia stationed at various posts on the 
frontier often had to face bodies of raiders not only numerically superior to, but 
also better armed than, themselves ; while there had recently been instances of the 
Militia being unable to reply effectively to the fire of raiders, owing to the latter 
possessing rtfles of a longer range than their own, _ The Government of India 
accordingly thought it essential to furnish the Militia with a weapon superior to 
their presmt one ; and they accordingly proposed to provide them with a single 
shot rifle of the Martini pattern, taking the -303 bore cordite ammuni- 
tion. In making this proposal they had not, they said, lost sight of the expediency 
of keeping the Militia, in the matter of armament on a lower level than the regular 
army ; for this position would still be maintained by virtue of the superiority of 
the magazine rifle over the single-shot weapon ; while, at the same time, uniform- 
ity in the ammunition of any units that might be required to work together in 
defensive operations, would be ensured. The new weapon would at first be issued 
only to units in exposed and dangerous positions, or on sudden and grave emer- 
gencies arising ; the entire Mihtia would not be re-armed with it till the exliaus- 
tion of the present stock of Martini-Henry rifles, or the increased acquisition of 
modem rifles by the tribesmen, or some serious change in the politics of the North- 
West Frontier, rendered a complete re-armament unavoidable. They indented, 
however, for 7,632 rifles, a number representing the present strength of the various 
Millt.Ta. corps, 'plus a reserve of ten per cent, at an estimated cost of £20,415, exclu- 
sive of transit charges ; and they asked for the early orders of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

342. On the 5th January 1910 the Secretary of State tele^aphed that the 
arms indented for could not be supplied, and could not be paid for, during the 
current financial year. He agreed however to provision being made in the next 
budget, but no expenditure was to be incurred until the proposal had been 
further considered and finally approved. 

343. In May the Chief Commissioner was informed, with reference to his 
proposal for the re-armament of the Kurram Mihtia, that the Government of 
India agreed with him as to the necessity for a better weapon, and that they had 
accordingly indented for a supply of •303 single-shot rifles, which they expected 
would be received during the course of the year. But the reasons which 
rendered it desirable to re-arm the Kurram Militia, did not, in their opinion, 
operate with equal force in the ease of the other Mihtia corps, who would continue 
to be armed with Martini-Henry rifles so long as serviceable weapons of that 
class were available, and no special circumstances arose to render necessary their 
re-armament with a superior weapon. The Government of India, however, 
expressed their willingness to consider any recommendations that the Chief 
Commissioner might wish to submit for the supply of single-shot • 303 rifles to 
units or detachments required to serve in exposed and dangerous positions, where 
the possession of a good weapon was considered essential. 

344. No further development of the question took place during the period 
comprised in the Summary, but a first consignment of about 2,000 of these rifles 
was expected to arrive in India towards the end of the year. 


345. In 1906 General Sir E. Barrow inspected the Chitral Scouts and remark- 

_ ... ... - . ed in his report on them that they had a 

Be-oKsniaation of the GUtral Scouts. „„ji u,- i_ , 

slovenly and unsoldierly appearance, and 
that the corps would be of far more value if they were slightly more 
r^ularised, given uniforms and better equipment. He also condemned their 

(A 


346. On this Sir Harold Deane, Chief Commissioner, submitted in January 
1908 some proposals for reorganizing the coips. But before determining the 
Bieoes^ or otherwise for the proposed reorganization, the views of Sir G. Eoos- 
Keppel (Sir Harold Deane’s successor) were invited. Sir G. Roos-Keppel there- 
wpmi deputed Colonel Dick, Inspecting Officer of Frontier Corps, to Chitral to 
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make a careful inspection of the Scouts there. Colonel Dick’s report expressed 
the definite opinion that the Chitrali Scouts as at present constituted were suffi- 
ciently good for practical purposes, and that no reorganization was necessary. 
This view being supported by Sir G. Roos-Keppel, was accepted by the Govern- 
ment of India, who thereupon abandoned further consideration of the reorgani- 
zation scheme. In February 1910 sanction was accorded to the supply of 
havresacks and water-bottles to the Chitral Scouts, for issue on mobilization. 


Increase to the strength of the Khyber 
Rifles. 


347. In connection with the construction of the Kabul River Railway, .sanc- 
tion had been conveyed, on the 28th'" August 
1905, to an increase to the strength of the 
Khybor Rifles involving an annual expendi- 
ture of Rs. 85,000. It was found, however, that the expenditure had been under- 
estimated, and the Government of India, in their letter to the Secretary of 
State, dated the 26th April 1906, pointed out this fact and askedfor sanction to 
an annual expenditure of Rs. 99,542. This was accorded in June 1906. 


348. The increase to the stren^h of the Khyber Rifles was necessitated by the 
measures requisite for the protection of working parties during the construction 
of the Kabul River Railway, and for the safeguarding of the line after its 
completion. It had, however, for some time been felt that certain changes were 
desirable in the organization and establishment of the Khyber Rifles, quite apart 
from those necessitated by the railway scheme ; but, as it was important 
that the increases required in connection with the latter should be brought into 
efiect as soon as possible, it was thought unnecessary to delay the case while 
details were being worked out as to the general requirements of the corps, j 


349. The major changes considered necessary were ; — 


(a) the reorganization of the corps, which at that time consisted of two 

separate battalions with a single commandant, but with two distinct 
organizations, into one battalion with two wings, and a single admi- 
nistrative staff, ® 

(b) the permanent transfer of the headquarters of the corps from Jam- 
rud to Landi Kotal, the political and mihtary centre of the Agency, 


(c) the appointment of a commissioned medical officer to the Khyber 
Agency in place of the Assistant Surgeon who had been in meffical 
charge of the corps. 

350. Certain petty increases were also required in the salaries of officers, non- 
commissioned officers and establishments, and in the numerical strength of certain 
establishments. This latter item included a small transport branch, which was 
rendered necessary by the fact that the .Kabul River outposts are coimected 
with headquarters and with one another by mule tracks only. 

351. More barrack accommodation was also required, on account of the 

increase to the strength of the corps, of its reorganization, and of the transfer of 
headquarters to Landi Kotal. Major Roos-Keppel, Political Agent, Khyber 
undertook to have the necessary accommodation built at a cost of Rs. 68,000. * 

352. On the 15th February 1907, the Secretary of State sanctioned the reor- 
ganization of the corps, the transfer of its head-quarters to Landi Kotal the 
variom increases in salaries and minor establishments, and the appointment of a 
commissioned medical officer to the Khyber Agency. It had, in the meantime, been 
found necessary, owmg to pressing needs, to post a medical officer to the Khyber 
m anticipation of the Secretary of State’s sanction to the creation of the annoiot- 
ment. 


353. Iffi response to a request put forward in May 1909 “at the very earnest 
desure of all r^ks of the corps, the Viceroy was pleased, in September 1909 to 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George Olaf Roos-Keppel K C I^E 
Chief Commissioner and Agent to the Governor-General in the NortLwest Frnn'’ 
tier Provmce, to be Honorary Colonel of the Khyber Rifles. 
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354. In recognition of the good services rendered by tbe Khyber Eifles during 

the recent Zakka Khel expedition and 
Khyber Rifles frontier disturbances, it -vvas proposed to 
place that corps, as regards pensions, on the 
same footing as the regular army. The cost of pensions, at full army rates, for the 
Khyber Eifles was estimated at Es. 10,000 during the first year, rising to a 
maximum of Es. 52,000 after thirty years. His Majesty’s Secretary of State, who 
was addressed by the Government of India, while thoroughly appreciating the 
gallantry display^ by the Khyber Eifles, saw difficulty in granting them a special 
reward for performing satisfactorily the ordinary duties expected of them, and 
for which they received their pay ; but, on a further representation from the 
Government of India, he sanctioned the proposal in September 1908. This 
concession, which was made as a special recognition of good services, was to be 
conditional on the acceptance by the men of certain terms of service, which were 
to include liability to serve away from the Khyber Agency. In March 1910 
owing to the Secreta’y of State having objected to tbe Militia being made liable 
to general service, the condition was waived. 

355. Subsequently, in March 1910, a similar concession, which had been 

sanctioned by the Secretary of State in May 1909, was extended to the other 
Militia corps on the North-West Frontier, viV., the Kurram the 

Northern and Southern Waziristan Militia, and the Zhob Levy Corps. The autho- 
rities were told that, in announcing this important concession, it should be made 
tmmiste.kably clear to the men of these corps that the pension would be liable to 
forfeiture in the event of tribal or personal misbehaviour. 

356. On the 8th January 1906 the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier 

The soutbern Waziristan Militta. Province, represented that the existing 

establishment of British oflffeers with the 
Southern Waziristan Militia was inadequate, and recommended the appointment 
of an additional officer. The Government of India sanctioned the proposal in 
anticipation of the sanction of His Majesty’s Secretary of State, whom they 
addressed on the subject in May 1906, pointing out that, in view of the uncertain 
situation in Waziristan, it was most desirable that the corps should have a full 
complement of officers. The Secretary of State’s sanction to the appointment 
was received in August 1906. ■ 


357. lu February 1906 the Commissioner, Multan Division, brought forward 

The D«a Ghari Khan Baloch Le,y. Proposals, through the Pimjab Government, 

T -u nn • . for mcreasing the Dera Ghazi Khan Baloch 

I^vyby 77 m^. The Government of India, in July, stated that, so far as 
thedutmof^e corps were known to them, they considered that the 
grounda foe the recommenaatKm were not sufficient to warrant the Very consider 
able increa^ of expendito involved by the proposal. The Punjab Gbverhmeht 
had also points, out, April 1^, that the post of Commandant of the corps 

was swn to he vacant, and,.as this appointment demanded a considerable degree 
of technical imlitary knqwledge, a mihtary officer was required, and, as militarv 
officers were no longer recruited for the Punjab Commission, it was suggested that 
steps should be taken to ensure a supply of military officers for the futur^ommand 

of the Levy ; to solve the difficulty the Punjab Government submitted the follow- 
iiig proposals : — . 

(1) the employment of military officers, preferably from Baloch regiments 

for periods of from three to five years ; or . 

(2) the' recruitment of military officers for the^ Punjab Commission on a 

scale sufficient to meet the requirements of this appointment. ■ ' 

358. In reply the Government of India observed, with reference to the latteT 

propo^l, that m J^uaty 1902 the Punjab Government had expressed the opinicS 

that there w^ no longer auy reason for the employment of military civilians in 

civilians had been^ deliberated 
aWoned, and that the mere retention of the .^Dera Ghazi Khan district SidS 
the Pmjab did not necessitete the conthiuhiice'df snch reeruithlfeEt'. 

the Gover^ent of India expressed tliemseVes unable to Accept the S 
As ^rds the former proposal, they pointed out that thSe no 
'''' still a junior military civilian avaikWe 

*2^^^ constitution of the corps might be 

alt^ as to do away with the necessity for a miHtary officer a?Com^dant 
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359. On the ITth May the Punjab Government brought to notice the fact 
that there was no legal authority providing for the discipline of this corps, or 
for the infliction of punishments on members thereof who were guilty of any of 
the offences enumerated in the North-West Border Military Police Act IV of 
1904. They proposed, therefore, to extend the Act, with the necessary verbal 
alterations, to the Dera Ghazi Khan district, and to make it applicable to the 
Baloch Levy. The Government of India sanctioned this proposal in June 1906. 


360. In November 1905 the Divisional and Sessions Judge, Peshawar, was 
appointed to act temporarily as Judicial Commissioner, North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, with the result that he was called upon 
Amendment of the North-West Frontier consider, in his new capacity, several 
w an us lee egu on. appeals against the decrees and orders which 

he had himself passed in his capacity of Sessions Judge. Though this procedure 
was clearly opposed to all principles of justice, there was no power under any 
enactment imder which the eases could be transferred to a High Court or Chief 
Court, or by which an Additional Judicial Commissioner could be appointed to 
dispose of them. To remedy this defect, the North-West Frontier Province Law 
and Justice Kegulation was amended by means of Eegulation I of 1906 (published 
in the Gazette o/ India of the 3rd February 1906) which empowered the Judicial 
Commissioner, in circumstances such as are described above, to transfer appeals 
of this class to the Chief Court of the Punjab, or to appoint an Additional Judicial 
Commissioner, with all the powers of the Judicial Commissioner, to dispose of 
them. 


361. It was indicated in August-November 1906 that no adequate arrange- 
. , ... , .u M ments existed in the North-West Frontier 

W?s“Fron«eVftOTi^^^^ Province and Baluchistan for obtaLiing 

expert legal advice on behalf of Government. 
Under the existmg system both Provinces referred cases in which they needed 
technical advice to the Government of India, fox transfer to the Legal Advisers 
of Government. This resulted in delay, while the Local Administrations hesitated 
to trouble Government on many matters which they would have referred to a law 
ofi&cer, had one been available. It was accordingly suggested that both Admin- 
istrations should be empowered to refer legal cases to the Legal Eemembrancer to 
the Punjab Government, whom it was proposed to remunerate for the extra work 
which would thus be thrown upon him. The Legal Eemembrancer himself, how- 
ever, represented that his time was fully occupied with business for the Punjab 
Government and that he could not, without detriment to his existing work, under- 
take any additional duties. The question of appointing a special law officer for 
the two provinces was thereupon considered, but it was held that there would 
not be sufficient work to justify the creation of such an appointment and the 
Administrations were accordingly told in July that existing arrangements would, 
for the present, be maintained. 


362. It having been represented to the Government of India that insufficient 

^ ^ . control had been exercised hitherto over 

es r c ions on pt v • giirvey operations, conducted by parties of 

private travellers on the Northern and North-Western frontiers of India, in areas, 
the topographical details of which it. was considered undesirable to render 
accessible to the public, instructions, were issued on the 22Ed September 1909, 
to the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province,^ the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Baluchistan and the Eesident in Kashmir, to the effect that 
permission to British subjects to visit certain specified areas should be given only 
on the proviso that no surveying should be done, and that applications from 
British subjects to survey, and from foreigners either to travel or survey, in such 
areas, should invariably be submitted for the orders of the Government of 
India. 


363. Subaequently^in January 1910, it was explained by tfie Government of 
India, that the obj^t of these orders was to place a check o'm geographical 
explorations undertaken by private parties in what are technically secret ax^s, 
and to render it impossible for detaikd and large scale maps of such are^ (shown^ 
routes, passes;^nd similar information which it “was hot considered desirable to 
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make public) to be published without the kuowled^ and consent of the Govern- 
ment of India. There was no desire, it was said, to impose any restrictions, beyond 
those already in force, over the movements of private individuals who were British 
subjects, or British companies, exploring, prospecting, or travelling for hond -fide 
purposes of trade, sport or pleasure within the areas referred to, or over the prepara- 
tion of plans and sketches which were required for business or legal purposes and 
had no militarj- or political value. 

364. Keference has already been made, in various parts of the preceding 

Raids and Border Crime. chapters, to raids committed by Mohmands, 

Afridis, iMahsuds, Khostwals and outlaws, 
during various periods of Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty. While it is hardly possible, 
or desirable, in a summary of the nature of the present one, to mention all the 
raids which occurred on the frontier during the period under review, some parti- 
culars of a few of the more important raids, not already referred to are given 
in Appendix I, arranged according to the districts or Agencies to which they 
refer. 


365. In a letter, dated the 27th August 1905, the A-mir stated that he had 
, ^ , T . .1 arraimed for the formation of a Committee 

(2) Lori fto'posa s « of A^han officials to enquire into cases of 

Am,- » «i,e« ot itrk, orm^ 

andthat, as soon a she received information from the Viceroy as to the locality 
on the frontier where the Committee should start work, they would commence 
operations. It was considered undesirable for the Committee to go into the 
general question of frontier disputes, and it was accordingly agreed to wait 
till some concrete case occurred, in which there was a certainty as to the 


facts of Afghan complicity, and to refer such a case to the Committee. It was 
held that the raids on Tangi and Jogini (referred to elsewhere) were cases of 
the natiu'e contemplated, and the British ^ent at Kabul was instructed, on the 
14th April 1906, to lay the facts of these raids before the Amir and suggest to 
him that some of bis Commissioners for the investigation of frontier crime might 
co-operate with the British frontier officials in the investigation of the cases, and in 
considering the best way to stop the occurrence of such raids. No reply was 
received to this reference, and no direct action was taken by the Amir in connection 


with the two cases mentioned. A reminder was conveyed to the Amir's Envoy 
on the 18th September 1906, but this also failed to elicit a reply. There was, how- 
ever, evidence that the Amir had been endeavouring, for some time past, to put 
a stop to trans-border raiding. In September and October 1906, news was received 
that the Sarhang of Dakka had arrested certain outlaws of Hazamao, including 
Shekar, the leader of the gang, and it was reported in January 1906 that the 
gang had been summoned to Jalalabad and warned by the Amir that if they raid- 
ed into British torritory they would be deported. It was at the same time stated 
that the Amir had issued orders to the Governor of Khost to put a stop to raidis 
into British territory and to restore any animals which had been carried ofi by 


raiders. 


366. In February 1906, a statement was compiled in the Foreign Department 

(!) Sm. „t Ih i« im-dS. conrfted on tie Horth-Wert 

^ ^ Frontier during tlie period from November 

1904 to November 1905. It was observed that in many instances there was no 
record of any measures having been taken against the offenders, or of the result 
of such measures as were reported to have been taken. 


367. The statement was sent to the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier 
Province, and to the Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan, on the 28th 
March, to be checked and completed, so far as it concerned their respective 
juiisdictions. The Chief Commissioner’s special attention was invited to certain 
eases which appeared to indicate that, during the period in question, a state of 
distatbance had existed on the northern part of the border, which was rare even in 
thehistory of IheNorth-West Frontier. It was observed that, inthe Administra- 
Report on the North-West Frontier Province of 1904-05, these and other 
we ascribed to gan^s of Afghans and outlaws from British territory acting 
Wfflcal and material support of the local A%han' officials The Govern- 
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ment of India ■were disposed to doutt "wlietlier, in the light of subsequent events, 
the charges against the Afghan officials were fully warranted. Some of the cases 
were committed by Afridis and others not in any wa,y connected with the Amir 
or his officials, and the omission to enforce tribal responsibility against the Afridis 
and other tribes concerned appeared to need some further explanation. The 
Chief Commissioner’s attention was also invited to certain serious raids committed 
in February and IVIarch 1905, which had not been reported to the Government 
of India. ^ 


368. In a letter received from the 

(3) General dservaUons in regard to 
ouilaws and their raids. 


Chief Commissioner in November 1908, it was 
remarked that a most important and teouble- 
some question on the border was that of 
the outlaw colonies. There were some 


750 outlaws on the border. Formerly they used to live amongst the 
tribesmen, but they had gradually removed to Afghan territory, except those 
in Waziristan who had an asylum with the Mahsuds. Multan had returned 
to Narfan where he had collected a gang; there w’ere gangs on the Kur- 
ram border in Hariob and Khost ; the Khattak outlaws of the Kohat district 
had established themselves at Zangoi Kkula, a mile inside the Khost border; 
Bannu outlaws had found an asylum in the Ghazni District, and Dera Ismail 
Khan outlaws had found similar refuges in Urghun and Birmal. A feature of the 
recrudescence of raiding seemed to be attacks on Hindus in preference to Muham- 
madans. Under present conditions it was often impossible to settle these cases in 
a satisfactory manner. The colonies of outlaws were able to despatch and with- 
draw armed bands across the tracts intervening between Afghanistan and British 
territory, often without the knowledge of the independent tribes through whose 
territory they passed. On the Shabkadr-Abazai border there were a number of 
lawless men, such as Hakim and Mir Baz, the notorious outlaws, constantly on the 
move to give trouble. Every military and police precaution had been taken ; the 
Mohmand jirgas had been very seriously warned of their responsibilities ; the 
Pindiali allowances had been suspended ; more rifles had been issued to the villagers ; 
and the obligation of the villagers to protect the Hindu residents was being enforced. 
On the Kohat side, specific actioii was more difficult as there was little evidence 
forthcoming as to the constitution of the gangs of raiders. The Deputy Com- 
missioner had been instructed to find out the constitution, as far as possible, in each 
case and the route followed by the gang, and then to enforce tribal responsibility 
and put severe pressure on the relations of any members of the gangs who happened 
to live in the vicinity of the route taken. In Bannu, action had been taken 
against the sections concerned generally for their share in outrages ; frontier remis- 
sions had been confiscated; allowances had been withheld ; and fines had been 
inflicted. In Dera Ismail Khan, amis had been issued liberally on security to the 
border villages, and the large land-owners, such as the Nawabs of Tank and Ganda- 
pur, had been permitted to make pm’chases of rifles for the protection of their 
followers. 


369. In a later communication, dated the 21st December 1908, the Chief Com- 
missioner stated that, after consultation with the local officers regarding the recent 
raids and kidnapping of Hindus, measures had been taken which, it was hoped, 
would result in the early relea'se of seven Hindus held to ransom in KFost. A big 
haramta had been made of trans-border Wazirs, Ghilzais and Khostwals, and 
seven of the leading Wazirs of British territory had been arrested. By thus strictly 
enforcing territorial responsibility, the Chief Commissioner thought that not only 
would the captive Hindus be released, but that all concerned would be convinced 
that kidnapping was unprofitable. 

370. In June 1909, steps were taken with the object of preventing the outlaws 
in Khost from raiding across the border, and, if possible, to have thern rernoved to 
a distance from the border. Certain Maliks of the Darwesh Khel Wazir tribe, who 
were deputed by the Political Agent, Tochi, to Elhost, returned and repcorted that 
they were hospitably entertained by the Hakim of Khost, who showed himself most 
anxious to do what he could in the matter. The Maliks were sa^fied that, as far 
as the Tochi Agency and Bannu district were concerned, the miding by outlaws 
would stop for a while. The Maliks wrote to the Amir, Sardar Nasrulla Khan, 
and Sardar Inayatulla Khan, regarding the depredatkmS of the outlaws, and 
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appealed to His Majesty, as a King of Islam, to save tliem tom this trouble. 
iSy pointed out that, if raiding was not stopped, and the Mazixs were ma,de to 
sufii farther for these outlaws, the Maliks would be unable to restrain their men 
from raiding across into the Amir s territory. The Hakim of l^ost wrote also 
to the Amir! giving a list of all the raids that had been committed, end recom- 
mending that the petition of the Wazirs be granted. 

37 1 The years 1908-10 were characterised by a genered increase in the number 
« • lansin of raids. The Kohat, Bannu and Dera 

(4) State of Ae border %n 1908-10. . _ districts sufiered the most. 


and though the number of really important raids was not unusually large, the 
attacks on cattle and attempts to raid villages were so numerous, as to keep the 
villagers in a constant state of unrest and alarm. In addition to these petty rai^, 
there were a great manycasesofkidnapping, while the resistance offered to raiding 
gangs resulted in numerous casualties. By far the greater number of raids was 
committed by outlaws residing for the most part in Khost, assisted by A%han 
subjects and tribesmen on the British side of the border. 

372. The Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, supplied the 
following information, in April 1910, regarding the gangs of outlaws, who were res- 
ponsible for the kidnapping of Hindus on the frontier. There were four distinct 
bands of outlaws ; they resided in A%han territory, one lot being in the Nazian 
valley of the Sangu l^el Shinwaris, south of Ningrahar, and the remainder in 
Khost. The operations of the Nazian set had been confined to the Peshawar 
district ; the Khost gangs kidnapped in the Kohat and Bannu districts and in the 
Tochi Agency. A%han territory furnished them all with a secure and unassailable 
base of operations. Thence they could issue, in relatively small bodies, and take 
there chances of being caT^ht in the network of uninhabited hills and desert 
country that fringes the British border, and extends into it. The outlaws found 
kidnapping a lucrative business, as the Hindus were held to ransom. The offences 
were not fortuitous occurrences, but were carefully planned ; the outlaws bemg 
either employed by enemies of the Hindus, or acting on their own account with 
the aid of local bad characters, who shared in the ransom. Deputy Com- 
missioners had been impressed with the importance of bringing to book the local 
aiders and abettors of these gangs of outlaws, and of punishing villages that 
were to blame. In consequence, a number of men had been convicted, and 
villages fined. 

373. As already shown elsewhere {see the Kurram section) a joint Indo- 
Commission was appointed early in 1910 for the settlement of border 

crime ; and it met for the first time at Pathan in Kurram on the 26th May 1910, 
and had made sul»tantial progress in its work by tlw close of the period com- 
prised in this Summary. 


374. The Chief Commissioner having reported that the activity of Mahsud 
raiding gangs had created a state of alarm throughout the Dera Is:^il Khan Dis- 

trict, and that it was evident that the 
not sufficiently mil Mmed to 
offer effective resistance to parties of raiders, sanction was accorded in June 1908 
to 200 Martini-Henry rifles and 100 rounds of ammunition per rifle being dis- 


tributed among the villagers. 


375. On a representation from the Depuiy Commissioner of Kohat that, 
in view of the increasing activity of Khost raiding gangs, arms were required for 
the protection of expos^ Khattak villages and the Kohat District, authority 
was ^ven in October for the supply of 400 Martinis, 600 Enfields, and 100 
rounds of ammunition per rifle,' to be issued, on security, to villagers. 


376. At a jvrga meeting held during a visit paid by the Chief Commissioner to 
the Tochi and Daur, the Maliks presented a petition praying for the issue of 
Govmnment rifles to the villagers of the Agency, The Political Agent, after con- 
sidering the number of arms at present held on security in the Agency, asked 
t^at more rifles might be issued to the villagers to enable them to defend them- 
^s^es against raiders, e^ecially from A%hanistan, where large numbmrs of outlaws 
fiEom Brityi and tribal territory bad established themselves. As several requisi- 
i^busforarms for villagers were received about the same time, it was considered 
to sanction the supply of any forthm; arms to villagers till the 
beest thorough^ eramined. 
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377. Meantime the Chief Commissioner submitted proposals for the removal 
of the restrictions which v ere imposed in 1900 on the possession and carriage of 
rifles and rifle ammunition in certain portions of the frontier districts. The 
reasons urged were the defencelessness of the villagers against raiders, which had 
caused a sense of exasperation against Government and given rise to a general 
feehng of insecurity tliroughout the border. In replying to the Chief Commis- 
sioner, on the 11th February 1909, the Government of India observed that, at 
times when fanatics were preaching a religious war, and indeed, at other times, it 
might be of vital administrative importance to have a tract on the British side 
of the frontier free of arms, except such as might be held under due license and 
security. For these and other considerations Government were not prepared to 
reverse the present policy. They were, however, willing to develop the system 
of giving out rifles, on proper security, and to issue a better class of rifle to 
villagers on the frontier. The Chief Conomissioner was accordingly asked to for- 
mulate a scheme showing exactly how many rifles were required for each district, 
and the reasons for supplying them. 

378. The Chief Commissioner duly submitted his proposals, and after con- 
sideration of them, the Government of India sanctioned the following arrange- 
ments in September 1909 : 

(а) that all Government arms now in the possession of districts shall, as far as possible, 
be withdrawn, and that, in lieu thereof, a fixed number of Martini-Henry rifles, 
sufiGlcient for the needs of the district and for a district reserve, together with 50 
rounds of ammunition for each rifle (20 for issue with each rifle, and 30 to be kept 
in reserve in forts under military charge), shall be issued to Deputy Commissioners. 
In ordinary times, the Deputy Commissioners will only issue rifles, together with 20 
rounds of ammunition, for the protection of exposed or isolated villages, the remain- 
der being kept in the district reserve in the fort at each district head-quarters ; 

(б) that a provincial reserve of 2,000 Martini-Henry rifles and ammunition shall he kept 
at the Eawalpindi arsenal for issue in cases of emeigency ; 

(c) that, for these purposes, 8,000 Martini-Henry rifles and 400,000 rounds of ammuni- 

tion shall be placed at the disposal of the Chief Commissioner ; 

(d) that the rifles shall be issued to vill^es on communal vDlage security of Es. 250 for 

each rifle and that those issued in time of disturbance shall be withdrawn when 
usual conditions are re-established. 

379. The Secretary of State noticed these proceedings, and directed (Novem- 
ber 12, 1909) that in future all proposals upon this important subject, involving 
any material departure from existing practice, should be submitted for his 
approval. 

380. In May 1910, the Chief Commissioner asked that he might postpone the 
withdrawal of the obsolete Government firearms, which had from time to time been 
issued to the villagers on the North-West Frontier, until there was a prospect of 
more assured peace on the frontier, but the Government ’regretted they were 
unable to sanction this proposal. The condition of the border, if not more satis- 
factory, was certainly uo worse than it had been for years past ; and the orders 
of Government were therefore to be carried into eSect without further delay. 

381. Mr. P. E. BiHiughurst, a TUTriiug engineer of Lucknow, arranged with 

several capitalists, in 1906, to form a syndi- 
Chiiral MtniBg lease. injpipg jn Chitral. A draft agree- 

looent between the Mehtar of Chitral and Mr. Billinghurst was, after amendment,, 
approved by the Government of India, and Mr. Billinghurst was allowed, at the 
end of October 1906, to go to Chitral to conoonence operations. The Mehtar 
raised obstacles in the matter of signing the amended agreement, on the grounds 
that it differed feom that to which he had provisionalty assented in Peshawar on 
the occasion of the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. La the 
meantime the Shcretmry of State, to whom a copy of the papers on the subject 
had been forwarded, telegraphed on the 7th November 19W, ordering all action 
in the matter to fee suspended. In a despatch dated the 23rd Novemfe^ he 
explained that, in pursuance of the existing policy of non-intervention in the 
intemaJ affairs of Chitral, it was tindesirabfe to aflow large mining concerns, 
worked fey Europeans, to fee estafehfehed ia that country. Mr. Billihghurat was 
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accordmgly told that, in pursuance of a general line of policy and quite apart 
from any question of his fitness to tfork the concession, it had been decided not 
to allow mining concerns in Chitral of the nature contemplated. 

382. 3Ir. Billinghurst interviewed the Secretary of State on the subject in 
February 1907, and was told that his revised proposals did not appear to affect 
the policy which it had been decided to follow, but that he might refer again 
to the Government of India. 

383. Accordingly hi hlay he submitted amended proposals. He now proposed 
that he should enter the Mehtar’s service as a Mining Engineer, the syndicate being 
permitted to pinchase yearly from the Mehtar a certam quantity of ores at set rates, 
without preventing others from purchasing. After further discussion of his pro- 
posals, the Secretary of State was informed in August that the Mehtar had applied 
for Sir. Billiaghurst’s services as his Mining Engineer and was amdous to develop 
the mineral resources of his country, and to dispense with forced labour at his 
mines. The Secretary of State rephed that he did not object in principle to the 
proposals but required details as to the terms of the contract and of It. Billing- 
hurst’s engagement by the Mehtar. Drafts of both were received in October ; 
amended ^afts were submitted in January 1908 and were forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State on 12th March 1908. These were approved, with certain modifi- 
cations, by the Secretary of State on the 13th April, and on the 21st April the 
Chief Commissioner was informed that Mr. Billinghurst might be permitted to 
proceed to Chitral and to commence work forthwith, provided it were safe for 
Europeans to travel along the Dir-Chitral road. 

384. Mr. Billinghurst engaged to serve the Mehtar for four years on a salary 
of Es. 500 per mmsem without travelling allowance. His duties would be to extract 
ores for the syndicate, to meet such further contracts as the Mehtar might 
become a party to, and generally to develop the mineral resources of the. coun- 
try, to organize and train mining labour, and to abolish the system of forced 
labour. He gave a further engagement not to be connected, while in the Mehtar’s 
service, with any syndicate purchasing ores or timber from GhitraK 

385. The syndicate undertook to purchase 50,000 tons of ore from the Mehtar, 
at specified rates, to pay Es. 10,000 as earnest money, in addition to expenses of 
extraction and transportation, to purchase 500 maunds of orpiment annually, if 
available, to refer all disputes to the Political Agent, with the Chief Commissioner 
as the final court of appeal, and not to transfer their interests to other persons or 
companies without the consent of the Mehtar and Chief Commissioner. They 
also agreed to pay the Khan of Dir for any special protection needed by their 
working parties while in his territories, and finally they exempted the Govern- 
ment of India from responsibility for the safety of those en^ged in the work. 

386. The Mehtar, on his part, undertook to furnish the stipulated amounte of 
ore, if available, or larger quantities, should both parties so agree, but he reserved 
to himself the right of selhng ores to, or entering into cont^ts with, any other 
approved persons, 

387. Mr. Billinghurst was told in 1908, on two occasions, that it was undesir- 
able, owing to the political situation, for him to go to Chitral, but he again applied 
for permission in January 1909. In the meantime Sir George Eoos-Keppel 
had reported that the scheme was extremely unpopular among the Chitralis, 
who feared they would be “ sold into slavery ” and made to work at the mines 
at the point of the bayonet,” and he expressed strong views against Mr. Billing- 
hurst being allowed to go up at all. In February, Mr. B illin ghurst wrote a 
strong protest against ^ being detain^ in India, and the Chief Commissioner, 
who was asked for his view in Hie matter, replied on the 20th March that mining 
was unpopular in Chitral, that voluntary labour would not be forthcoming, and 
tiiat the Mehtar would consequently have to work hjs mines with forced labour- 
Owing to the known weakness of the Mehtar’s position, it would be considered 
&at this, like all the Mehtar’s public actions, had the support of the British. 
Government, and the employment of a European Mining Engineer would give 

S ecial prominence to this view of the matter. Sir George Eoos-Keppel added 
at the measure would be so unpopular that the Mehtar would not he able to 
‘ fom it oot the people without the support of British troops, and the British 
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would thus incur odium merely in order to enrich the Mehtar and the Chitral 
Syndicate. The Chief Commissioner accordingly recommended that the sanction 
accorded to the agreement between the Mehtar and the Syndicate should be 
immediately cancelled at whatever cost, and that no similar concessions should 
be granted in the Dir, Swat and Chitral Agency till the political situation had 
entirely changed. 

388. 3klr. Billinghurst was informed in April 1909 that, in view of the changed 
political situation on the frontier, the Government of India could not hold out any 
hopes that he would be permitted to proceed to Chitral. The matter was 
referred to the Secretary of State, who telegraphed on the 29th May that, in view 
both of the general situation on the frontier, and of the position in Chitral, 
any idea of allowing Mr. Billinghurst to undertake the projected operations in 
Chitral must be given up. 

389. A representation on the subject was received from Sir Allan Arthur on 
the 1st May. He expressed surprise at the decision that Mr. Billinghurst would 
not be allowed at any time to begin work in Chitral, and stated that, as the 
Syndicate and Frontier Company had spent much time and money on the Chitral 
project, it was natural that they should be unwilling to accept the decision. 
The Frontier Company hesitated. Sir Allan Arthur added, to put into force their 
contract with the Mehtar by buying ores on this side of the frontier ; but, if it 
were finally decided that the work was not to be controlled by a mining 
engineer in Chitral, the company would be driven to carry out their agreement 
with the Mehtar in the manner now followed by native contractors. 

390. His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India received a representation, dated 
the 9th June 1909, from Mr. Billinghurst, appealing against the decision of the 
Government of India declining to allow him to proceed to Chitral to commence 
work in connection with the Chitral mining syndicate’s agreement. He was 
informed in reply, on the 23rd June, that the decision had been approved by the 
Secretary of State, and that no hope that it would be modified could be held out 
to birrij until the Government of India were satisfied, having regard to the 
political situation, that it would be safe to allow him to proceed. 

391. The Secretary of State also received a letter, dated 9th June 1909, from 
one Shaikh Ahmad Hussain, who stated that he had been deputed to Fngland 
by the Mehtar of Chitral to represent the latter’s interests in connection with, 
the -mTumg concessions, and asked for an interview with the Secretary of State 
to discuss the matter. He was informed that his request could not be granted 
and that it was contrary to the established practice of the Secretary of State 
to consider representations 'from, or on behalf of, an Indian Chief, unless embodied 
in a memorial, which should be submitted through the Government of India. 

392. A copy of the correspondence was forwarded by the Secretary of State to 
the Government of India, for any observations which they might have to offer on 
the points raised by Mr. Billinghurst. 

393. On the 2nd August, the Chief Co mm issioner, North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, was informed that the Government of India felt themselves compelled, in 
view of the general political situation on the frontier and the conditions at present 
prevailing in Chitral, to cancel the sanction which had been accorded in May 
1908 to the draft agreement between the Mehtar of Chitral and the Frontier 
Syndicate, regarding the m i ning concession in Chitral. The Chief Commissioner 
was requested to convey this decision to the parties concerned, as the final order 
of Government, and to instruct the Political Agent, in communicating, the decision 
to the Mehtar, to convey an expression of regret that political necessity and 
broad considerations of policy had made this decision inevitable. 

394. On the 11th August, Mr. Billinghurst was informed, in reply to an ap- 
plication for compensation on account of expenses incurred by him in connection 
with the proposed mining concession in Chitral, that the Government of 
regretted that they were unable to entertain his claim for compensation, j 

395. In January 1910, Mr. P. Billinghurst submitted an appeal to the Secre- 
tary of State against the above orders of the Government of India. It was duly 
forwarded and in March Mr. Billinghurst was informed that the Secretary of 
State declined to interfere on his behalf. 
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396. In Januarj 1910 a memorial addressed to the Government of India was 
received from the Frontier Company, Limited, praying for a reconsideration of 
the orders cancelling the sanction which had been accorded in May 1908 to 
the draft a^eement between the Mehtar of Chitral and the Frontier Syndi- 
cate, regarding the proposed mining concession in Chitral. In February the 
Government of Bengal (through whom the memorial had been submitted) were 
requested to mform the memorialists that the Government of India saw no 
reason to modify the decision which was conveyed to the Company in September 
1909. 

397. The Company memprialised again in May 1910, but, as they had failed 
to comply with certain requirements of the memorial rules, their memorial was 
return^ to them with the intimation that the Government of Tndia. could not 
transmit it to the Secretary of State, unless, it was made to comply with the 
rules. The memorial was resubmitted in September and at the end of that month 
was about to be transmitted to the Secretary of State, with the remark that the 
Government of India had no recommendation to make on behalf of the memorial- 
ists. 


398. The Chairman of the Frontier Company, Sir Allen Arthur, made a p^- 

Bonal representation to the India Office, London, in June 1910, on behalf of the 
Company’s claiin. He was informed by the Under-Secretary of State that, in 
view of the political considerations which led the Government of to 

decide that effect could not be given to tbe project — a decision which had the 
approval of the Secretary of State — it was impossible for the latter to take any 
steps in the matter, unless it was submitted to him in the regular official course 
by the Government of India. 

399. Mr. E. A. Prideanx, on the 26th March 1^6, made an application on 

shftTannt Mining behalf of McssTs. Graham and Company, 

CalcuttO;^ for tlic grEnt of xoinjug for 
mineral oil in the Largha Sheranni coimtiy. It was fonnd, however, that the 
firm in question intended to_ be associated in the enterprise with the Asiatic 
Petroleum Company, which is to a large extent foreign-owned. The Govern- 
ment of India, on the 29th January 1907, stated that, in the circumstances, 
they were unable^ to sanction the proposed concession, the grant of which would 
be in contravention of the established principle that oil concessions in territory 
under the control of the Government of India should be retained in British 
han(te. 


4Q0. In April they asked for a mining lease in their own name and guaranteed 
tiiatitwouldbewo?kedbyapurely British company. The Secretary of State 
who was referr^ to on the subject, stated in August that, before anything was 
settled, he required an assurance that there would be no f^ of iffie pres^ice of 
working parties leading to attacks ; but otherwise he gen^alfy accepted the 
propos^ airangemente. A complication was introduced, before these a^uranc^ 
could be given, by the receipt of proposals from M^sm. Graham and Company to 
make over their claim to Mr. Prideaux, an engineer in their employ. This for 
some time, caused a deadlock, but earfy in April 1908 the Chief Commissioner 
was instracted to draw up a lease recognising Graham and Company as the sole 
pxmcipals (respective of any parties to whom they might farm out the concern) 
md to obtain the r^uisite agreements and undertakings from the Sherannis 

■working parties and of waiyhig any rights in the oil 
flews m consideration of the receipt of a royalty. 


401. Tffie^ft lease was received in July, and was generally approved, but the 
Secretary of State was informed on the 5th August, that, though the Sherannia 
had accepted r^ponsibiiity for the safety of working parties, the Chief Commis- 
si^er washable to^e &e guarantee (for which the Secretary of State had 
^ed m Au^t 1907) that there would be no fear of the presence of work- 
^ patties m Shemnni co^try leading to attacks. Accordingly, with the 
Secreta^ of- State a approval, Messrs. Graham and Company were informed' 
^ the ^th Ai^^t. that, owing to thepd^ical situation, the Govemmeat of 
'yere. unable to pnooeedwitii the gran* of the lease in Septemb®, in. 

Graham and Cmapany we^iafoamed. 
should toe political situation render it practicable to proceed m ^msMeat 

r ^vemment of India couH in no sense commit 

them apphcation would receive first consideration. 
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402. In April 1909 , an application "was receiyed tlirougli the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Korth-W est Frontier Province, from Mr.E. A. Prideaux, of the firm of Messrs. 
Graham and Company, Calcutta, for permission to proceed to the Sheranni country 
in the cool weather of 1909-10, with a view to testing the oil springs nearMoghal 
Kot. If the test proved successful, the company would be willing to wait for the 
grant of a concession to prospect ; other-wise they would abandon the scheme. 

403. The Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, was informed in 
May that the Government of India were not prepared to sanction experimental 
borings in the locality in question, as recent experience had shown that such a 
proceeding would involve a certain amount of risk ; while if, as a result of the 
tests being successful, further operations in connection with the extraction of 
the oil were sanctioned, grave political complications might ensue. 

404. A further application was received in December 1909 from Mr. E. A. 
Prideaux for permission to make trial borings for mineral oil in the vicinity of 
Moghal Kot in Largha Sheranni country. The Chief Commissioner, North-West 
Frontier Province, informed Mr. Prideaux (in a letter, dated the 19th December 
1909) that relations with the Sheranni tribe were not on a good footing, and that 
it would be risky for operations to be conducted at Moghal Kot. Mr. Merk, 
however, hoped that the situation would improve, and said that the application 
would be submitted to the Government of India. 

405. In submitting the apphcation, the Chief Commissioner recommended that 
as soon as a settlement had been effected with the Sherannis, permission should 
be given to conduct the trial borings, the company paying for protection. 
In reply to enquiries, Mr. Merk expressed the opinion that, if appropriate 
measures of precaution were taken , working parties would not be liable to 
attack, either during the period of the trial borings, or in the event of working 
parties being permanently employed in the tract as the result of a possible sanc- 
tion to mining operations proper. “ Our relations with the Sherannis (Mr. Merk 
stated) are taking a turn for the better. They are the poorest and most miser- 
able tribe on this frontier. If they clearly understand, and I think that there 
can be no doubt that they can be made to understand, that, if oil is found, they 
will be assured of a steady income in the shape of a royalty, it would be contrary 
to human nature if they were not pleased, knowing, as they do, that they cannot 
possibly work and sell the oil themselves. If oil is found in large quantity, the 
royalty may for the Sherannis be a huge sum. If oil does exist and is worked 
there, it will be a perfect Godsend to that wretched part of the country. The 
demand for labour and the money locally expended in the operations will give 
ample employment and remuneration to the hungry clans of the neighbour- 
hood. Besides, the Sherannis have already agreed to accept liability for protec- 
tion inretum for a share in the royalty.” 

406. The Chief Commissioner made certain suggestions in regard to the pay- 
ment of royalty to the tribe, and the precautionary measures needed during the 
preliminary stage ; and he observed that, if the enterprise should prove success- 
ful, it would go far towards ensuring the permanent pacification of that section 
of the border, and towards promoting the civilisation and humanisation of wild 

1 fl.Tia which Government had at 'heart. 

407. On the 12th May 1910, the Government of India addressed His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State on the subject, stating that they proposed to permit the trial 
borings to be proceeded with— the permission to be granted in the name of Messrs. 
Graham and Company, who had originally applied for the concession. If, subse- 
quently, on the borings proving successful, Messrs. Graham and Company 
applied for a mining concession, the Government of India proposed to grant it, 
under suitable restrictions and safeguards, should the political situation at the 
time adnoit of their doing so. 

408. In view of the satisfactory reports as to the political situation in the 
Sheranni country. His Majesty’s Secretary of State (in reply to the Govern- 
ment of India’s despatch, dated the 12th May 1910) approved , on the 6th July, 
of trial borings being undertaken by Messrs. Graham and Company for Tm'riftrfl.l oil’ 
near Moghal Kot, subject to certain conditions. The Secretary of State requested 
that a reference should be made to him, before any Tnining concession was 
C 771 I'D 
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eventually granted. On the 21st July, Messrs. Graham and Company were 
informed that the Government of India were prepared to accord permission to 
their agent or representative to commence trial boring operations, provided 
that they, as principals, would furnish certain guarantees in connection with the 
work. These guarantees had not been received up to the end of September 1910. 

409. Eailway extensions in the North-West Frontier Province during the 
Railway extensions In the North-West period of Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty will 

Frontlex Province. doubtless be treated in 'the summaries 

of the Army and Railway Departments. 

410. It is sufficient to state here that the Secretary of State sanctioned, in 
December 1909, the construction of a railway on the 2' 6" gauge from Kalabaghto 
Bannu, a distance of 83 miles, with a siding 11 miles long to serve the Makarwal 
Coal fields. In April 1909 Sir G. Roos-Keppel advocated the construction of a 
narrow gauge railway from Kohat via Bannu to Dera Ismail Khan ; but the 
Government of India rejected the proposal on the ground of the poorness of the 
financial possibiliti^ of the scheme. In May 1910 a survey was sanctioned for a 
2' gauge railway from Mardan to Swabi and from Mardan to Utmanzai a-nd 
Charsadda, both of which projects would, it was thought, be of great public 
utility, as tending to develop the agricultural resources of the district— the 
fertility of which would, it was ^timated, be considerably enhanced on the 
completion of the Upper Swat Riv^ Canal. 





APPENDIX 1. 


(Eefereed to on page 66 of the text.) 


" The Ziarat Levy Post was attacked by thieves on the night of the 16th July 1909. The 

levy jamadar, a ddk jamadar and one septjy were 
Chitral Agency. wounded, while one of the raiders was killed and 

T> -j r^,„, two wcre woundcd. The gang consisted of 15 

Balds on the Zxarai Levy Fost, t , r i x -i • 

men, who are believed to be Mashte and Gujars 

from Asmar territory. 


2. On the 28th Augimt, some raiders appeared near Ziarat, and attacked two servants of 
the Mehtar of Chitral, killing one ; they are also suspected of having killed a levy sepoy on 
the same day. 

3. On the 21st September, a band of twenty men attacked some coolies working on the 
foad above Ziarat, killing one and wounding another. They then attacked a convoy proceeding 
from India to Drosh, and stole some boxes. Levies pursued the raiders, whose identity is not 
yet known. 

4. Certain other raids having been committed in Chitral by Afghan subjects from Asmar, 
instructions were issued by the local authorities in November for the levies to be reinforced by 
armed villagers in order to cope with raiders, and for other necessary precautions to be taken. 


6. Eaiders from Asmar were again seen in Chitral' territory during the following month, 
but no report was received of any offence committed by them. 

6. On the night of the 2t2nd December 1905, an armed gang of outlaws from Hazarnao, led 

B 1 , Ti’ t well-known Jafir, broke into the house of a 

es awar is ne . contractor living in the village of Bbanaman, close 

to the Peshawar cantonments and carried off property valued at Es. 13,000. In the fight which 

I,, . ensued one villager was wounded, while Jafir 

jD/ianawian rata. i.t t-t? • i.i ,i 

was snot dead. Previous to tne raid, tne raiders 

were harboured for two' days in the territory of the Aka Khel Afridis, who, under the agree- 
ment made with them, are responsible for offences committed by members of their tribe, or by 
others who pass through their limits. 

7. One of the most serious raids in the Peshawar district, during the period under review, 

mg- -j ■was that which occurred on the night of 9th April 

‘ ’ 1906 at the village of Tangi near Abazai. Some 

70 armed men entered the Tangi bazar, and, after killiug four persons and wounding a head 
constable, carried off property to the value of Es. 30,000. The responsibility for the 
offence was said to lie — 


(o) primarily "with the outlaws and Afghan subjects of Hazarnao, and the Elhoda Khels 
who organised the raid and constituted the greater part of the gang ; 

; (J) with the Ambahar Utman Khels, ,who harboured and entertained the raiding party 
and some of whom joined it ; , , . > 

(c) "svith the Laman TJtman Khels, through whose limits the raiders passed ; and 

(d) "with the people of Tangi themselves, who not only failed to resist the ' raiders, but 
subsequently actively continued the plundering of the shops of the Hindus. 

8. A similar raid ocdurred on the 21st March 1906 in the village of Jogini near Michtri. 

' J aini raid Mention was made of this raid in thelast’^ummary. 

, V'.. ’ ■; The raiders consisted of a strong well-armed gang, 

and thft village, which is a small one, was powerless to offer any resistance. Property to the 
valnsjof Es. 15,060 was stolen. Eesponsibility for the offence rested with outlaws and others 
residing in Afghan territory, and with the Tarakzai Mohmands. 

'91 The Tangi raid was committed while His Excellency the Viceroy was in the Peshawar 
district, during hk spring tour of 1906. Several complaints had, in the J)ast, been made to the 
regarding the gang of bad characters and outlaws living near Hazarnao in Afghan terri- 
tory, ’who wrere in the habit of raiding across the border, and on the 6th Apiil 1906 Lord 
Minto sent a verbal message to the Amir, through the British Agent at Kabul, regarding the 
part taken by the#e oiitlaws in the raids at Tangi and Jogini. , -, ■ > 

As r^axds the respoasibiUty of the tribesmen under British influence, the Tarakzai 
Mohmands .investigated the case of the Jogini raid themselves, and surrendered the suspects 
of the tribe. Thus, ihey fully discharged 'their obligation to Govertment.! ' i-fei connection with 
the Tangi raid, the Chidf Ccfoamisaoner, North-West Irontiqr Provinop, imposed fines of Es. 
1,500 and Es. 8,000, respectively,, cm the Jjanyin.TJtinan Khel and the Muhammadans of 
Tangi. He did not confer that it would be possible to bring pressure to bear on the Ambahar 
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TJtman Khels without having recourse to military force — step which he did not then advise 
though he anticipated that the tribe might hereafter force Government to take decisive 
measures against them. 

11. The Government of India approved of the Chief Commissioner’s action, and agreed that 
nothing further could for the present be done. In view, however, of the possibility of punitive 
operations being undertaken against the AmbaharUtman Khels at some future date, the Chief 
Commissioner was requested to maintain a special list of the ofiences committed by this tribe, 
for which reparation might hereafter be exacted if and when a suitable opportunity offered. 

12. On the 7th June, while FaizuUa Khan and one Jai Mai, a Hindu, were proceeding 

, from Peshawar to Abazai with some aninmls laden 

Kidnapping of Jai Mol. 

who carried them and their animals off to independent territory. The former was then released, 
but the latter was carried off to Afghan territory and kept as a prisoner in the house of one 
Mir Khwas, an inhabitant of Mirchai Nazian, Shinwar, Hazarnao. There was no evidence 
as to the exact spot from which Jai Mai was kidnapped, but it was on the British side of the 
Durand liue. His Excellency the Viceroy addressed the Amir on the subject on the 3rd Sep- 
tember 1906, and requested that His Highness would enquire into the matter and would take the 
necessary steps to effect the release of Jai Mai and the animals, and their restoration to British 
territory. Eventually, early in November 1906, a friend of Jai Mai, one Jai Singh, effected the 
former’s release by paying a ransom of Es. 472. 


13. Shortly after this, news was received of a successful ambuscade, on the 2Sth July 1906, 
^ ' , . . . pt: • • hy the Ehyber Eifles, of one of the Hazarnao 

Capture of ra ers a jurat. raiding parties at Tandai in the Khajurai Plain in the 

vicinitv of the Peshawar border. On receipt of information that a part of the Hazarnao gang 
was on its way to raid in British territory, and would rest during the heat of the day at Tandai, a 
detachment of Khyber Eifles under Captain Bickford was despatched to intercept them. The 
raiders were encountered and a sharp fight took place in which the two leadera of the gang were 
killed and four others were taken prisoners. One sepoy of the Khyber Eifles was dar^erously 
wounded. Major Webb-Ware, the Political Agent, Ehyber, in reporting the facta of the 
case, observed that the successful issue of the ambuscade appeared to have made a marked 
impression in the country. A telegram was issued to the Chief Commissioner, North- 
West Frontier Province, on the 1st August, conveying His Excellency the Viceroy’s congratu- 
lations to the Commandant, ofificers, and men concerned in the encounter. 


14. On the 26th February 1908, whilst the operations against the Zakka Khel were in 

„ , progress, a raid was committed by certain Zakka 

Balds on Peshawar. Peshawar city raflway station. 

The stationmaster and a chavkidar were wounded and Es. 550 in cash was carried oF from the 
railway cash chests. On the 6th March a number of irresponsible followers of an Afridi nrqa, 
which had come to Peshawar, looted certain hanias' and money-lenders’ shops in the city, and 
carried off a considerable amount of money. Some 70 arrests were made. 

15. In August 1908, a large gang of armed dakaits broke into the house of a Hindu in 

„ . , village Pakha, killed the Hindu and carried off his 

property. The villagers turned out em masse, killed 
two oi the iakaits, and wounded several other members of the gang. The CSiief Commis- 
sioner observed that the action of this villtge was in masked contrast with the apathy 
displayed by others in similar circumstance, and the condrtet of the villagers was the more 
praiseworthy and creditable as there were no firearms in Pakh^ On the recommendation of 
the Chief Commissioner the villagers were granted a r em i ssi on of revenue amounting to 
Es. 1,949-4-0. 

16. On the 11th October 1908, a gang of about twenty men attacked Charsadda, killing 

two men and wounding one, and carrying off pro- 

Charsadda raid. perty valued at Es. 6,0W. The Chief Commissioner 


Mitanni, and a MaJikdin Khel Afridi in the Peshawar city, both of whom were found in 
possession of a considerable quantity of jewellery, while a Kambar Khel Afridi was sub- 
sequently arrested in Peshawar city, with property valued at Es. 300, and considerable 
property stolen in the raid was discovered in the houses of two British subjects, residents of 
Musazai in the Peshawar District, who were also arreted. 

17. On the 16th November 1908, a gang of 24 Ambahar Utman Khels, under Muhammad 
CMOcar raid, Sadik, attacked Chikkar, near Charsadda, looting 

some Indus’ houses. One of the raiders was 
wounded and captured by the Border Military Police. The Chief Commissioner, whose atten- 
fep itad been drawn to the fact that the recent raids appeared to have been directed against 
igpfied that this was not ascribable to religious animosity so much as to the fact 
Ast ^ Hmdua were the only people in tlje villages likely to possess much cash and valuables. 
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The Chief Comnaissioner added that efforts were being made to induce villagers to resist raiders 
and protect Hindus, by giving rewards and remissions of revenue to those who did so, and by 
punishing those who did not, but that these efforts were handicapped by reason of the people 
being disarmed and incapable of resistance. 

18. On the 10th December 1908, the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, 
Multan’s gang. telegraphed that reliable information had been 

received that a gang of sixteen A%han Shinwaris, 
well armed, under the leadership of the outlaw Multan ( Anai Zakka Khel Afridi) was at the Aka 
Khel caves, on the border of the Peshawar District, and intended to attack either the Nowshera 
tahsil, the quarter-guard of the 59th Scinde Eifles, or the Aman Kot Cavalry raTch. On the 
Jalozai raid. 13th December, a raid was committed at Jolazai, 

near Cherat, in the Peshawar district, by a gang 
composed of Afridis led by Multan and some Nazian Shinwaris. The raiders were repulsed by 
the villagers, led by Honorary Captain Kallandar Khan, and one of the raiders was killed and 
one wounded. Troops and Police endeavoured to cut off the retreat of the gang, but without 
Amankot raid. success. On the 16th December, a raid was com- 

, mitted at Aman Kot, near Pabbi, in the Peshawar 

distnct. Two Hmd^, named DhunI Chand and Mitta Mai, were killed, two women were 
wounded, and some jewellery was carried off by the raiders, who were believed to belong to 
Capture of Multan’ a Gang. Multan’s gang. News having been received of the 

• j! T, 1 X, , presence of the outlaw, Multan, and his gang 

m the vicinity of Peshawar, on the 23rd January 1909. a force consisting of the 19th Lancers, 
under Colonel Biddulph, with a double company, 59th Rifles, formed a cordon to surround 
the gang. A portion 6i the cordon, under Lieutenants Curtis and Muir, first came into contact 
with the raiders, who opened fire in the Phandu Nulla, 7 miles south-east of Peshawar. The 
other sections of the cordon then closed in, and a fight ensued 'in which Multan and one of 
his men were shot dead. Seven of the raiders eventually surrendered, and two escaped. The 
seven men, who were captured, and the man who was kiUed with Multan, were Sangu Khel 
Shinwaris of Afghanistan. The two men who escaped were Peshawaii outlaws. Two British 
officers were wounded. The Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, reported 
that the death of Multan (whose depredations for years past had caused him to be feared 
far and wide) had caused an intense feeling of rehef to the people of Peshawar and the 
district. 


19. The Sangu Khel Shinwaris of Nazian wrote to the Political Agent on the 13th February 
1909 that the Sangu Khels who were captured when Multan was killed had no idea of raiding 
in Bntish teiritory, and that, if they were released, the whole Sangu Khel clan would feel 
highly obliged to the Bntish Government and would remain on friendly terms with them for 
ever, but that, if the prisoners were not set free, the Sangu Khels, who were about 2,000 
strong, would be compelled to declare open hostilities against the Sarkar. No reply was sent 
to the letter. The seven raiders, Afghan subjects, who were captured, were hanged on the 
22nd March. On the 24th March, His Excellency the Viceroy wrote to the Amir bringing to 
His Majesty s notice that Multan, as on previous occasions, had organised his recent raid from 
Afghan territory, and that he was apparently not checked in-any way by the officials. 

Indeed, reports had been received that he had been assisted by them. It was further stated 
that seven Afghan subjects had been identified as members of Multan’s gang. In conclusion 
the Viceroy said ‘ It is contrary to all the agreements between us that your subjects 
should commit raids m British territory : and such action on their part is calculated to create 
difficulties and misunderstanffings between the two friendly Governments. I trust that Your 
Majesty will, in accordance with the agreements that exist between us, and in pursuance of the 
friendship which imites our Governments and ourselves, issue stringent orders that Your 
Majesty’s subjects shorild take no part whatever in ra!ids into British territory.” 


20. On the 15th February 1909, the Chief Commissioner reported that Private TTar^i^a of the 
Murder of Private Hands. Royal Warwickshire Regiment had been found 

, T. -L , , . murdered that morning on the Jamrud road, two 

miles from P^hawar. A number of tdUbs of the surrounding villages were arrested, and a 
reward was offered for information leading to the apprehension of the murderers. The 
facts of the case were said deafly to point to a fanatical motive. 


21. On the 5th October 1909, certain Ambahar Utman Khel (headed by Hakim Khan) 
Shahi raid. raided the village of Shahi in the Charsadda sub- 

division, and carried off three Hindus (eiz., Jiwan 
Mai, Sundar Das, patwari, and Indarsen) and a certain amount of propCTty. TTn.1n'T tt Khan 
wrote to the relatives of one of riie kidnapped men, demanding Rs. 4,700 as ransom money for 
the three Hindus. Jiwan Mai subsequently escaped through the instrumentality of certain 
Utoan Khel Maliks, and the Ambahar Utman Khel (who were said to be annoyed at the 
raid, because it rendered it more difficult for them to come to terms with Governmmt) 
were said to be insisting on the release of the other Hindus. Sundar Das, patwari suLe- 
quently returned to his home. ’ 
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22. On the night of the 8th March 1910, a band of raiders (believed to be outlaws from the 

Nazian Valley) entered the house of a Hindu hania 
Kaniza raid. of Kaniza, three miles east of Mathra, and carried 

ofi three Hindus and a chowkidar. One of these Hindus and the ehmkidar were released near 
Palosi, but the other two were carried ofi to independent Territory. 

23. On the night of the 16th March, the house of Prem Mai, a Hindu, in Dheri Bhagwanan 

village near Peshawar city, was looted by a band 
Dheri Bhajvxinan raid. men, and some Rs. 2,500 worth of property 

was alleged to have been carried ofi. The gang was believed to have included Zakka Khd 
Afridis and Sangu Khel Shinwaris with local bad characters. 

24. On the night of the 15th June, a gang of raiders attacked four tum-tum conveying seven 

Hindus and seven Muhammadans, near Matanni 
Matanni raid. in the Peshawar district. One of the Hindus (a 

child) and the Muhammadans were released ; but the remaining six Hindus were carried ofi by 
the raiders. 

25. The raid was led by Usman,a Jumal Khel Khusrogi Zakka Khelof China in the Bazar 
valley, and by Kalimula, an outlaw of Matanni, who acted as guide to the party. _ The rest, 
nine in number, were Sangu Khel of Nazian. The whole gang were well armed with breech- 
loading rifles. The country abutting on the border fromMatanni as far as the Bara fort is a desert 
20 miles in lei^th, and about 20 in depth ; the gang had an area of »me 400 square mfles of tangled 
ravine and hills in which to work. Directly the alarm was given, parties of vilh^ers from 
Matanni and of Border Military Police from the Jani Garhi, J ula Talao, and Bara posts set out 
to search the desert. One party of Matanni men came upon the gai^, restii^ at a spring near 
Sapri in independent territory, and opened fire. The gang replied, killing a villager, and, in the 
dark and confusion, drew ofi with their captives, ^le Bordar Military Police from Jula Talao 
were out for 36 hours in the desert, but saw nothii^. The Hindus were taken to Nazian, and 
Usman sent in a mesBJge demancya^ a ransom of Rs. 4,000, KeOndi, per head, or Rs. 24,000 
m all (Rs. 12,000, British). Under the Bazar valley setHement of 1908, the Malikdin Khel 
are sureties for the Jumal Khel Khusrc^is. The Politick Agent, Khyber, at once sum- 
moned the Malikdin Khel jirga, and the result of his action was that the six Hmdus were 
delivered up, unconditionally, at Land! Kota! on the 25th June. 

26. On the night of the 16th June, a dakaiti was committed on the house of a TTindw 

named Hakim Singh, at Tamab in the Peshawar 
Tamabrata. district. The Chief Commissioner reported as 

follows 


“ The Tamab dakaiti was one of the ^e that constantly occurs, not alone on thefrbntier, 
but all over India, via., an attack for plunder. A rich Hindu in Tarnab was marked down and 
a gang, composed of eight Malikdin Khel, and four Sangu Khel, very probably helped or guided 
by local bad characters, entered his house and commenced to pillage ; the gang rather bungled 
their undertaking, for they n^leeted to put out pickets. An alarm was given and the villagers 
turned out with alacrity ; in the firing that followed, one Hindu was killed and another 
wounded, and a raider was killed. The latter has been identified as Sahib Shah, a 
Khelof'Rrah. l^e Polifacal Agent, Khybeir, has taken up the case as against the Malikdin 
Khel.” Five Government rifles were carried ofi by the dakaits from the house of the TT^Tlf^lla 
The rifles had been issued on security to the Hindus for their protection. Instrudtions were 
issued by the Chief Commisrioner for the withdrawal of all Government rifles supplied to Hindus 
who, if they wished, might be granted licenses to buy revolvers or pistols for self -protection. 
Mr. Merk observed that the Tamab dakaiti was of no special consequence, except that it 
indicated, as did the Mataimi raid, some intestine trouble among the Malikdin TTtiel 


27. The more noteworthy raids in the Kohat district durirg 1906 are those which occurred 

border between Kachai and Marai, and in 
the villages of Barrabas Khel and Dillimela. In 
the former, the gang consisted of nine raiders from Ningrahar in Afghan territory undar the 

on the 6th July 1906, killing one, wounding another and capturing the arms of the victims. 
The raid on Barrabas Khel wat committed on the 5th of August by an armed gang headed by 
one Ahmed, a notorious cattle-lifter, who became an outlaw some years ago, after murdering a 
constable in the Kohat district. An affray took place between the cattle thieves and the 
vUkgers, resulting in the dffiith of the outlaw. For their plucky conduct, the villagers were, 
on the recommendation of the Chief Commission^:, granted a remission of one year’s la^d 
revenue amounting to Rs. 1,313. 


2S. On the ^h February 1907, a serious dakaiti was perpetrated in the village of Dillimela 
BrndonDiOmda “ The outrage was committed 

. . at the instigation of Anar Gul, lambardar of the 

whov owing to Qimity previdiMly exBting between him and one Aisala enli^ 
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the services of Khattak outlaws in order to take revenge upon his enemy. When the dakaits 
entered the village, Arsala Khan, his three sons, and others barricaded themselves in their 
house. The dakaits, after wounding a nephew of Arsala Khan, fired shots into the room in 
which the party had taken refuge and finally set fire to the house, with the result that all the 
inmates, six in’number, were burnt to death, and, on the fire spreading, some of Arsala Khan’s 
cattle were also destroyed. The raiders then decamped, but their tracks were followed up into 
the Bhangi Khel country in the vicinity of Shakardarra. Anar Gul absconded and joined the 
gang of outlaws, who were known to be hiding in the hills near Shakardarra. Strong patrol- 
ling parties were sent out in the Kohat and Bannu districts with the result that Anar Gul, the 
organiser of the dakaiti, Manawar Din, and Abdulla, Khattak outlaws, were shot and three 
outlaws and two peons of the Salt Department, who had deserted with rifles and ammunition, 
were captured. 


29. Another raid, in which an 
Latammar raid. 


outlaw, named Musalli, was captured, occurred on the 24th 
May near Latammar in the Kohat district. The 
leader of the gang was Ism Gul, the noted Khattak 


outlaw. He, with a party of about twelve armed raiders, was seen near Latammar and pursued 
by the villagers and a detachment of District and Border Military Police. Besides Musalli, 
four other members of the gang were captured, including three Khostwals. Ism Gul escaped, 
only to be killed two months later in a raid in the Kurram. 


30. On the 14th August 1907, some Khattak outlaws, assisted by a few Khostwals, made a 
. raid on Gurguri, with the object of kidnapping some 

Gurgun ram. Hindus and holding them up to ransom. Two Bri- 

tish subjects were killed in repelling the attack, and attempts were made to murder two others 
in a neighbouring village. The Teri levies and the chigas pursued the raiders, who escaped 
owing to the difilcult nature of the country. 


31. On the 7th November a gang 
Banda Baud Shah raid. 


of Khattak outlaws raided the village of Banda Daud 
Shah and carried off three Hindus and property 
valued at Ks. 2,300. 


32. The other serious raids into the Kohat district during 1907 were attributed to the 

- . . Zakka Khel and have already been mentioned. 

Arrmng of villagers. frequency of raids, an issue of arms 

for purposes of self-defence was made to the villagers on the Kohat border in December. 

33. On the 28th May 1908 a raid was committed on the Torawari Border Military Police 

Torawari raid. Kohat district. A party of about 20 

raiders (consisting of Khojal KhelWazirs, Mahsud 
and Daur outlaws and other tribesmen, led by Miahji, Mahsud outlaw, and Aurangai, the leader 
of the Zangoi Khula band of Khattak outlaws) scaled the wall of the post by means of a ladder, 
unobserved by the sentry, who was believed to have been asleep. The garrison, consisting of ten 
men, who were also asleep, were sh ot, six being killed and one seriously injured ; three escaped 
unhurt. The raiders then looted the magazine, and escaped up the Miranzai Valley, carrying 
away 14 Martini rifles, two other weapons, and a quantity of ammunition and miscellaneous 
property. The gang had spent two dayi in Zaimusht country prior to the attack on the post. 
The Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, observed, when reporting the raid, 
that there was little doubt that the raiders had friends in British territory, who helped them 
with information and possibly with supplies. It was, moreover, certain that the gang was 
helped and harboured by various Klhoedad Khel villages in the vicinity. The Deputy Com- 
missioner, Kohat, made a seizure of nineteen Khojal ]^el and their cattle, in connection with 
the raid, in order to bring a certain amount of pressure to bear on the offenders. Efforts were 
also made to seize any relations or near clansmen of the suspected raiders who might come into 
British territory. 


34. On the 1st August 1908, some camels were raided near Latammar in the Kohat 
Latammar raid. District, and three camelmen we carried off by 

a party of about twenty-two men, said to be 
A%hans of E^host and Khattak outlaws, under the leadership of the Hathi KbAl outlaw, Anran- 
gai of Zangoi Khula. The raiders proceeded with their spoil to the Gangi Kb^l (Darwesh Kkol 
Wazir) country, north of the Kurram. The camelmen eventually escaped. 


35. On the 12th December 1908, an attack was made on Babar-Banda and Kot-Banda in 

Babar -Banda raid Kohat ^strict, by a gang of outlaws and 

Khostwals from Zangoi Khula, led by Asil and 
Mir Ahmad, outlaws. Tjvo villagers were killed, and two women were kidnapped. The 
release of the women was subsequently effected by a patrol of the Samana Rifles, who intercepted 
the gang, and arrested Mir Ahmad, a particularly notorious raider. 


36. On the 13th December 1908, a gang of Daur and Khattak outlaws from Matun in Khost 
Baraamandraid. raided the village of Darsamand in the Kohat 

district, wounding three persons and carrying off 
three children who were taken to Khost. The villagers attacked the raiders, wounded one o£ 
them and captured one, a Darwesh Khel Wazir named Mehr Dil. 
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17 nn 1 'JfcliT’ebniarv 1909, the Deputy Commissioner, Kohat, reported that Lieutenant 
57. OntUel-tnneDruary Macaulay, E.E., Garrison Engineer, Kohat, 

Murder of Lieutenant Macaulay. been murdered on the previous evening withi n 

about one mile of Sarozai in Upper Miranzai. Lieutenant Maca^ay, while bio^Iing on the 
road had been apparently stopped, bound and carried to an adjacent ravine, where he was 
shot ’ ffis gold watch was not stolen, but his pocket-book and hunting kmfe were missing. He 
had ieft Hano-u by train, on the morning of the 11th, with Es. 1,500, but got out at Kahi, send- 
ing the bulk of the cash bv train to Gandiaur. It was not ascertained what amount of money 
he had with him when he was attacked near Sarozai, but it was believed that the sum was small. 
■ Some Sarozai villagers reported having seen the bicycle being carried and heard shots, and that 
they themselves had been fired on. They pursued the murderers, who disappeared over the 
Khattak hills. On the 15th February news was received from the Deputy Commissioner that 
the murderers, who were four men of vSarozai, had been arrested on the afternoon of the 14th, 
but that one of the men had unfortunately escaped. The object of the outrage was apparently 


robbery. 

38. On the 26th February 1909, news having been received that a gang of raiders was 

expected near Jardrai on the Eohat-Bannu road, one 
Capture at Jardrat. native officer with twenty men of the Border Mili- 

tary Police and some civil police from Teri proceeded to the place and encountered the raiders. 
Adesperate hand-to-hand fight ensued, with the result that ten of the raiders were killed, and 
one taken prisoner. One man of the Border Military Police was killed, and two wounded. The 
raiders were Khattak and Khost outlaws. The Jemadar of the Border Police and the Sub- 
Inspector of the Teri Police were rewarded for their bravery by admission to the Indian 
Order of Merit ; four Border Military Policemen were granted the Indian Distinguished Service 
Medal, and a -rillager who had a hand-to-hand encounter with the raiders was suitably rewarded 
by the Chief Commissioner. His Excellency the Viceroy remarked that this case was note- 
worthy as being an instance of the Police acting solely on their own initiative. The above 
capture concluded, for the time, a long series of petty depredatioim by Khattak outlaws. 

When writing on the subject on the 17th Septem- 
The outlaw queslum. Commissioner had remarked 

that the Khatiak outlaws, living in Khost, were a serious nuisance on the Kohat border, but 
that pressure was being put on their friends in the district, who undoubtedly helped them in 
their raids, and it was hoped that this would have some effect ; but the root of the evil was in 
A fgbaTiTHtftn j and some trouble with these men must be expected. 


39. On the night of the 2nd August 1909, a gang of about 50 raiders, consisting of AJ^hans 

from Khost, and Wazirs, raided a hamlet called 
^ » ro . BootoKilla near Thall, killing one villager, wound- 

up another, and carrying off between 100 and 200 cattle and goats. Pursuit parties from Kha- 
pianga and Thall made a strong resistance, and followed the raiders up to the Afghan border. 
Two of the raiders were killed, and two wounded A%han8 were captured, with one Snider rifle. 


40. On the 8th May, three Blndus were carried off from near Darshi. The gang, which kid- 

^ napped them, consisted of fourteen men, led by 

the outlaw Shahaurang, and made off to Khost. 
One of fffie EEndus, named Etmx Das, eventusdiy managed to escape, or was set free. Elaborate 
arrangement were made for turning out villlage pursuit parries and searchi]^ the hills, but in 
a district so intersected with barren and desert ranges every facility of escape is offered to these 
gangs. 

41. On the 7th November 1905, the Chief Commismoner of the North-West Frontier 

Kurram Ageney. Province forwarded a report by the Political Agent, 

Kurram, regarding certain reprisals made by the 
latter on Khostwals and Jajis on account of a series of offences committed by members of 
Baramta of Khostwab and JajU, these tribes in the Kurram valley, and for the 

non-settlement of the claims of the Turis against 
the Jajis. These reprmals consisted of the arrest of all Khostwals and Jajis, with their pro- 
perty, who happened to be in Kurram at the time (September 1905). After a short deten- 
tion they were released, their property being retained, and were told to go back to the Gover- 
nor of Khost, and try to induce him to redress the wrongs of the Turis. They one and all 
declared that they could not go back to the Governor, as they had come to Kurram without 
permission and had, moreover, smu^led salt, which was strictly forbidden. They were, how- 
ever, made to leave Kurram, and were given clearly to understand tha t these reprisals had 
been made on account of the crimes committed in Kurram by their fellow-tribesmen. 

42. The Chief Commissioner recommended that the property seized should be sold, the sale 

proceeds being kept in deposit pending a settlement of the cases between the Turis and Afgha.^ 
ffltbjeefe The Government of India, while approving of this suggestion, on the 20th December 
' 1#05, disapproved of the reprisals, which were injudicious and contrary to orders, and requested 
^ Idmt steps should be taken to prevent the repetition of such action without special reference to 
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43. Towards the end of January 1906, persistent rumours were in circulation in Lower 

, , , . . , , . , Kurram that the Jajis and Blhostwals were holding 

Afg n acton preven rat . meetings for the purpose of arranging a simul- 

taneous attack upon the cattle of th j Turis and Bangash of Kurram. Steps were taken to 
secure the safety of th^ Kurram cattle, which at that season of the year graze near the Jaji ilaidan 
border. The Political Agent in Kurram addressed the Governors of Khost and Aryob, requesting 
them to notify to their people that in future they should not enter Kurram carrying arms, 
and to inform them that failure to comply with the order would render them liable to arrest 
and confiscation of any arms found on them. 

44. On the 3rd February, the ofiScer in charge of the Afghan post at Pathan visited the 
Kurram Militia Jemadar at Kiarlachi, and informed him that the Governor of Aryob had 
issued a proclamation throughout the Chamkanni and Jaji villages in Afghan territory to the 
effect that no raiding into Kurram would be permitted, and that security was being taken 
from maliks of villages to ensure obedience to the order. 

45. Sardar Lai Gul Khan, Governor of Aryob, in replying to a reference made to him by th^ 
Political Agent in Kurram, concerning a small raid committed by some villages of Istia upon 
the Turis or Burkhi, stated that he hoped shortly to be touring near the border, and expressed 
a wish to meet the Political Agent in order that a mutual arrangement to put a stop to further 
raiding and counter-raiding might be effected. Reports from Khost alleged that the Governor 
of that province had received a severe reprimand from the Amir on account of the frequent 
raids committed by Eiostwals into British territory. 


46. On the 26th July 1906, Ism Gul, a notorious outlaw, with a raiding gang from Khost, 
EJiurdand raid, attempted to drive off some Turi cattle grazing in 

^ the hills near Ehuidand in Lower Kurram, The 


herdsmen was killed. An alarm was at once raised and strong pursuit parties from the villages 
of Jalmai, Chardewar, and Baghzai, turned out and caught up the raiders, when a general con- 
flict ensued, resulting in the death of Ism Gul and other outlaws. The Foreign Secretary tele- 
graphed to the Chief Commissioner, North-'West Frontier Province, on the 2nd August, con- 
veying an expression of His Excellency tlie Viceroy’s satisfaction at the spirited action of the 
Kurram villagers ; and saying that His Excellency would be glad if a message to this effect were 
conveyed to them. In a telegram dated the 1st August to His Majesty’s {Secretary of State, 
reporting this incident and the raid in the Kajuri Plain above mentioned, LordMinto remarked 
that these spirited reprisals were eminently satisfactory, and should diminish raids from across 
the border. 


47. A feud between the Jajis of KKost and the Turis of Kurram has long disturbed the peace 
T X- m • i of the border. The Khost authorities have been 

a % ur% fe . either unable or unwilling to restrain the J ajis from 

raiding on the Turis, but during the latter part of 1906 the Turis several times defeated and 
repelled their antagonists, and early in 1907 the Jajis made overtures for peace. After some 
fruitless meetings the two sides concluded a formal agreement, on the 9th June, to observe 
absolute peace for two years. This engagement was observed by both parties and 
contributed materially to the peace of this section of the border. 


48. Other inhabitants of Khost, however, continued to make petty depredations into Kur- 
BdLiamin raid. culminating in a foray on the graz- 

ing-grounds of Baliamin on the 5th September 1907. 
They killed two graziers, wounded a third, and carried off two rifles, 776 cows, and 176 goats and 
sheep. This raid caused considerable excitement in Khost. It was reported that the Kabul 
Government winked at raids into Kurram and a general desire was manifested to emulate the 
deeds of the Baliamin raiders. In November the people of Baliamin attempted a counter-raid 
on Khost, but were unsuccessful as, though they carried off a few cattle, ths principal malik of 
Lower Kurram was killed. Serious efforts were made in December to organise a raid on a large 
scale into Kurram, and the scheme is said to have had the active support of the Governor of 
Khost, who tried to bring pressure to bear on the Jajis to join in the enterprise. Their refusal 
to break their truce with the Turis considerably marred the success of the scheme. No raid of 
importance occurred till the 13th February, when a strong force of Ghilzais and Kiattak outlaws 
from Khost descended on some Kuchi Turi encampments nearShobak, killed a Turi, kidnapped 
Shohak raid. boys, and carried off cattle and property 

worth over Es. 4,000. They were twice met by 
Turis and parties of militia and had seven of their number killed and seven wounded, but the 
pursuit parties were unable to rescue the stolen animals and property. The Khostwals shortly 
afterwards collected a force of several thousand men for the invasion of Kurram ; but, probably 
for want of official support, it dispersed without effecting anything. At the end of March, how- 
ever, an organised attack on Kurram daily expected and a force of 100 militia was detailed 
for the protection of the Kuchis. 


49. On the 15th July 1908, a raid was committed on the cattle of Khapianga in Kurram. 
Khapianga raid. The raiders were mainly Khattak and Daur outlaws 

and Khojal Khel Wazirs, led by Aurangi of JZangoi 
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Khula Alai (Khojal Khel) and some of Lala Pir’s men. The gang probably came from Khost 
through Wazir limits. Two Khapianga villagers were killed, 193 head of cattle, 420 sheep and 
goats one Government snider, with other miscellaneous property, were carried off. The totaL 
loss was estimated at about Rs. 10,000. The raiders, on their return to A%han territory, were 
stopped near the border bv an Afghan official, who allowed them to proceed after depriving them 
of a Wtion of the loot. ' The Political Agent, Kuiram, in furnishing particulars of the raid, 
remarked that there could be no question that the present policy of the Khost authorities was 
to allow such gangs entire freedom and encouragement to use Khost as a hea,d-quarters for raid- 
ing, and that the gangs were entertained and largely recruited from the miscellaneous Wazir 
tribes inhabiting the tract between Thai and Afghanistan. 

60. The Political Agent, Kurram, reported on the 24th September 1908, that a large gang 

of Tbrahim Kiel Kharotas (Afghans of Ningrahar) 
MUana raid^ attacked the ^ocks of Milana in Upper Kur- 

jfam and carried off about 600 sheep and one shepherd, and killed two meii. 

5L On the night of the 6th July 1909, a large raidirg party from Ningrahar smTprised some 

Bada Khel hamlets above Boghaki *in Kurram, 
BogTwJci raid. killed and wounded some villagers and carried off 

four women, who were subsequently sent back in exchange for the bodies of three of the raiders 
who had been killed. A large number of sheep and goats, some cattle and other property were 
also carried off by the raiders. The Political i^ent, Kurram, remarked in 1908 that Ningraharis 
committed similar raids, and that the Tunis had received no satisfaction for any of the 
outrages. 

52. On the 6th February a large gang of raiders, composed mostly of Khani Khel Para Cham- 

T. X « T • kannis, raided certain Mangal encamped at 

Baida hy ara annis. Tangal Sat, between the Shakurdarra and Topakai 

villages in lower Kuiram. One Mangal was killed and two wounded, and about 600 sheep and 
goats were driven off. On the night of the 20th February, a raiding gang of Khani Khels 
destroyed a number of young trees which had been planted along the road, and cut the telegraph 
wires near the village of Ibrahimzai. This incorrigible section of the Chamkanni tribe openly 
declared that they would continue to raid into Kurram. Extra guards of Militia were 
despatched to Ibrahimzai, Hassan Ali, Koli, and Wuchadarra. 

53. The Haji Khel and KhwajaKhel Malika early in April told the Political Agent, Kurram, 
that their sections had taken no part in those raids and a^ed that they should not be held res- 
ponsible for the actions of the Khani Khels. They were informed, however, that their sections, 
with the Khani Khels, formed the Para Chamkanni tribe and that in such matters Government 
dealt only with the tribal jirga and that if they were really desirous of maintaining friendly 
relations, it was for them to induce the Kbani Khels to comply with Government's demands. 
This res^ted in the tribal jirga writing to the Political Agent on the 14th April to the effect 
that they w^e prepared to come in with a view to arriving at a settlement of the cases against 
the Khani KhdteL The hopes of arriving at a satisfactory agreement with the tribe were, how- 
evar, dmppointed, for on the ISth April a gang of Khani Khels attacked a party of women 
from the viUage of Juikm^Biar. Two boys who were with the women fixed on the raiders, with 
the result that of the latt^ one man was HUed and three others, including one Khainilla, were 
wounded. Ihairulla was captured and brought into hospital. Besides this the Khani Khels 
eonunitted a number of le^ serious offences. In qiite of rumours to the contrary the Khani 
Khels did not comply with Government's demands, nor did the tribal jirga come in to conclude 
a settlement of the eases against that recalcitrant tribe. 

54. TheKhani Khel continued to commit raids into British territory. Between the 1st July 
1906 and the 28th March 1908 they were concerned in about 16 such raids, most of which were, 
individually, of an unimportant nature, though resulting in the death of 10 British subjects. 
During this period approximately 22 persons were either kidnapped or seized and held to ran- 
som by the Khani Khel, or captured by other tribes and made over to the Khani Khel for 
safe custody. A raid near Bughakki in Kurram in September 1906 was of a serious nature. 
In this mii a combined force of Khani Khel and Awi Darra Ehel Parachamkannis and Nin- 
graharis killed 8 shepherds and carried off 800 head of cattle. 

55. The Parachamkanni jirga visited the Political Agent more than once and expressed 
their inability to control the Khani Khel, and in July 1907 they furnished security neither to 
commit offences themselves nor to allow the Khani Khel to cross their territory to commit 
offences, but they declared that they could not do more than this. In September 1907 the 
Khani Khel to be allowed to traverse Haji Khel country to raid in Kurram. Their 
request was refused and bloodshed was with difficulty averted by the intervention of the leading 
iualiks- The relations between the two sections became strained, and the Haji Khel rescued 

made over to the authorities two persons who had been kidnapped by the Khani Khel. 

64 The Haji Khel and Khwajak Kaul sections of the Chamkannis, who had made submit- 

of Para-ChanOiannio. t 1907, contimied to be of good behaviour. 

In May 1908, these two sections renewed for 
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anotlier year the security which they had given against committing any ofien^ ir^urram, or 
allowing Khani Khels through their limits, and were paid their allowances. The Kham Knels 
continued to be obdurate, and were guilty of a number of eases of kidnapping and theits oi 
cattle. In September, however, they attended a general jirga of Turis, Chamkannis, Massozais, 
etc., which was held to meet the Chief Commissioner, and petitioned that a settlement irngnt 
be made with them. They produced, as security for their good behaviour, the K^ajak Kaul 
section, whose behaviour had of late been exemplary. ^ From the attitude of the Khani Kne s 
there was every reason to believe that they were genuinely in earnest in their protestations of 
good intentions, and the security was accordingly accepted and a settlement made. In token 
of their sincerity they restored all the kidi^pped persons whom they still had m their 
custody. 


57. On the 20 th August 1908, one Hindu and ten Daurs were carried ofi by raiders while cut- 

ting grass in Shnalgad on. the northern houndary 
TocW Agency. of the protected area in the Tochi valley. One 

Shnalgad raid. egpaped and reported that the raiders were 

a gang of Khostwals. A later report stated that the other nine Daurs had been released; 
but that the Hindu was still with the gang. Pending a settlement of this ^se, the 
political Agent detained at Saidgi a large hahir of Khostwals proceeding from Bannu to 
Afghan territory. 

58 On thelOth July 1909, an attack was made on a picquet of the Northern Wariristan Mili- 
tia near Kajuri at the lower end of the Tochi valley, 
Saids at Kajuri. picquet, composed of one havildar and seven 

Idft the Kaiuii post at about 6 A.M., and were proceeding abng the road, when thev were 
AA.^l fired upon from the hills on both banks of the Tochi river. The seven sepoys were 
suddenly fi P l^avildat was slightly wounded. The raiders were eyentuaUy 

^^MUiSSed by other parties of militia from the post, assisted by a convoy of tte ^ th Eifles, and 

Ispd as^ those of a WaUi Hhel outlaw, Zozai, a Daur outlaw, and aPainda Khel. The 
I^^Cas said to bln most carefully and daringly planned by about 2W rnen 

^ w also placed a firing party to command the gate of the Kajuri post The Eesident 

?wSita?S4eatl.S.Vitn<,tbe.o fo. tt, the e^ert of the 

the taidoB woeld have ptohahly got oS mtot mueh t™- 

57th Ernes, ^ far-reaching. The raid was, the Eesident states, undoubtedly 

sequences d^^ _ believed that Mahsuds took part in it, as some of the raiders 

organwed m K ’ ^ Mahsud country. The Political Agent wrote to the Hakim of 

So" nfSi^gWm rwLthado^^^^^^ /ad 

by the raiders. The Hakim granted a receipt for the letter, and informed the 

Se^that he woaid fo™.d it to the Ami,. 

nq A considerable haramta of camels and other cattlebelongingto the Tori Ms and Moh- 
Se£ who were the tribes territoriaUy responsible, wasmade on the 23rd J^y at Kajuri. 
Sl^Scal Agent remarked that the bands of outlaws who committed these offences against 
Gove“ent passed and repassed with the greatest fadlity through the country of these cl^s, 
and noSg4atever wasdone to stop them: on the contrary the outlaws codd not act as they 
did w£ut the help and connivance of the tribes through whose territory they passed. 

CA tlhP 95th Anril 1910, two men, Snndar Lai, contractor, accompanied by Muhammad 
A, wiekiiped on the road near Kajuri, in the Tochi vaUey. Theyand 

^am, s’lb-^ ’ Khoradin, reached Ipi, near Kajuri from Miramshah, at 

Muhammad^ to ’ ^ ^ who appeared to he Daurs, of whom three 

7 p.M.,andw^e there ^^^ ^The raiders carried off the whole party (as weU as a 
well-known outlaws oossession of Muhammad Akiam), They released Khoradin on 

Government revol P ransom for each of the prisoners. Khoradin 

W h, fo, hi. 

61 The night was cold and wet, and the raiders met no one except oneMjalM whom 
61. ike n|nu wa ^ Spmwam, where they released bun, with 

they se^ed “d twk P ^ gpin^am they went over the hills to the Darweshta 

a mcAf Jad^ B;bel countey to Kozha. They do toot appear to have been in 

Zy M my of tho trib» through „ho» territory th^ pused-et 

feast on the return journey. 

outlawsfrona f^eit^^aU^^^b^^ be would demand bis share of the ransom. The 
Jomt lnd^Afgh ^^^^^akimof Khost, requesting hum to make early arrangements 

Pobtical It, nersons. The Hakim mentioned to the messenger that no 

for the release of th _ Qj^jaf Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, was 
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63. Muhammad Atram escaped from Arangi's village in Khost ontlie'4th June, and arrived 
in Kurram on the 8th, having suffered severe privations. Contractor Sundar Lai also 
escaped and arrived at Miram Shah on the 9th June. 

64- In consequence of certain outrages which had been committed inWazir Utmanzailimits^ 

resulting in some casualties among the Border 
Bannu District Military Police, and in a Hindu being carried off, a 

Baramta on Waztrs. haramta was made, under the direction of the 

Deputy Commissioner, Bannu, of 172 Wazirs, on the 28th February 1909. It was pro- 
posed to demand a fine of Rs. 1,000 from the Utmanzai Wazirs, who were suspected of having 
harboured the raiders, and to detain 100 of the prisoners till it was paid. The Deputy Com- 
missioner remarked that, except the Utmanzai Wazirs, who had neglected their pass and 
territorial responsibilities, the Wazirs of the Bannu district had taken energetic steps to 
stop further inroads into the district. The hafawZa should, he thought, have a salutary 
effect on the tribe. The Resident in Waziristan, whose consent was obtained to the baraTrUa, 
considered that this was the only way to check these outrages. 

65. In answer to an enquiry from the Government of India, the Chief Commissioner, North- 

StateofmeBannuDistrict. Province, reported in AprU 

1909 tnat he had no reason to believe that the 
Bannu district was in a disturbed state. There were many raids in the autumn of 1908 
hut drastic measures were taken and not only had the state of things much improved since 
December 1908, hut most, if not all, of the Hindus who had been kidnapped by raiders 
from the Bannu district had been restored. For the preceding four months, the district had been 
unusually quiet. 

66. On the night of the 30th April 1909 a raid was committed by a gang of ATahsm /Tn on the 

Baid on Pahar KM. 'ullage of Pa^ Khel, opj^site Bahindarra, in the 

Beuhu Qist^ici/. One Hindu s>nd bis wife were 
kOled, and property to the value of Rs. 1,500 was carried away. 

67. The mail tonga from Bannu was attacked on the night of the 4th August near Kara- 

KarakaHna rati. karina bridge, four miles n«Hrth-west of Domel, by sis 

Tff n. rr 1 . -14 f rr x.,- ii men beheved to be Wazirs. Abdus Samad TCha n, 

Naib TabsildM of the Tochi valley, and a Hmdu named Sundar Dass of Bannu were 

carried off, and property said tobe worth about Es. 1,000 was looted. The mail-bags were 

opened, but the coachman arrived at Kohat with aU the bags except one. Inmediate 
arrangements were made to close the frontier and cut off the gang's retreat. Some nursuit 
parties of Wazirs, through whose limits the raiders had come, and who were therefore 
territoriaHy responabie, overtook the raiders in independent territory beyond Barganattu’ 
and released both the prisonecs. & > 

68. On the 2nd Sept^ber, a gang of armed Mahsuds, numbering about 300 men, drove off 

FaK ram. belonging to the village of Wali and the 

. , . , .... ^rrounding Marwat and Bhittani villages, while 

grazing rai file bcader. Thevilli^ and Bordar Military PoHce pursued the raiders and 

leeoveited^i^oleoftibe cattle, which numbered 1,600 head. Four or five Mahsuds werekilled 
and several weaewonnded. live Bhittenis were wounded, of whom two subsequently died’ 

69. The pursuit party had one man killed and two wounded. It was stated that the rai-i 

was ins%at^ by the MuUa Powindah. “ 

70. On the night of the 16th September, the village of ShamsH Khel was attacked by a 

jSSiamtki KM raid. of about 12 men, under the leadership of a man 

* T, 1 . XI . ^ named ZarwaH. Four Hindus were carried awav 

° earned Thakurdas, a retired patwari wS 

murdered near the village of Numala, on the route taken by the raiders who .7 

|ebed of theKur^rmr, tWgh the Kurram Pass." The wSf 

^ug^h^ temto^ the raid^ had passed, made a determined attempt to record Te 
kidnapped Hmdus. Their negotiations with the outlaws having failed th^-r- ® 
attack on the outlaw’s village of Zangoe Khula, hut werT^iSed W 
aie Amir’s sepoys, and failed to effect their objek ^ ^ 

7L On the night of the 29<i May 1910, tiuee Hindus, proceeded in a along the 

. Pu^iraid. «>ad, -ere carri^ off 

Tbe raiders were beheved to be a smaU Sadda Khel gang mder aufiajwJ ^ ^ ^ 

72. Duri^May and June 1907,Mianii the notorious Mahsud outlaw, whose exploits had 

Dms Ismail Khan distriet. for the most part, been confined to the Zhob dis- 

Mianjf Braids. faict and Bargha Sheranni eountay, committed 

lanaul Hum. and Southern Waaristan. Sheranni country, Deia 
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73. Oa tiie 26tli May three sepoys were stripped and robbed near Darra Darwaza ; cntha 
30th May a dak-runner was shot dead near Brazmda ; on the 28th May a dhobi and a militia 
naik were murdered near Spalmai Khuila ; early in June 18 cows were raided from Muigha ; 
and eventually Mianji and his followers appear to have returned to Afghanistan through 
Mahsud country. 

74. The complicity of Mianji in the murder of the private servant and the Muharir of the 
Political Agent, Wana, has been referred to above. 


75. A surveyor (Yakub Ali) and two men were killed and two were wounded by Sheranni 

Shdk Alam raid. 

night of the 22nd Jvovember. The Chief Commis- 
sioner saw the Sheranni jirga, informed them that Government were determined fully to 
enforce tribal responsibility, and demanded ten hostages for the complete settlement of the 
case. The jirga were at first unwilling to acknowledge their responsibility or to give 
hostages, but eventually complied with the demand. 

76. On the 7th December, an attack was made on some riding camels, escorted by Zhob 

Chvhar Kh& raid. the Ch^ar Khel-Dhana road within the 

border of the North-West Frontier Province. 
A levy sowar was wounded, his horse was killed, and his carbine earned off. The raiders were 
followed into the Largha Sheranni country, but escaped. 

77. Mr. Macdonald of the Survey Department was murdered in the Sheranni country on the 
„ , . jr j 7j 11th March 1909. He was encamped near Walwasta 

Murder of Mr. Macdonald. ^ 

started for a neighbouring peak with four Sherannis of Walwasta, whom he had himself engaged 
and who did not form part of the escort. Three of the Sherannis, who had previously plot- 
ted to murder Mr. Macdonald, assisted him to a very high summit, where they shot him and 
fled. The ringleader, named Muhammad Khan, was arrested on the 13th March, and execut- 
ed on the 17 th at Drazinda. He admitted that a fanatical motive prompted the commission 
of the deed. As the other culprits were not surrendered, their village was burned on the 
22nd March. 

78. On the night of the 5th November 1909, a raid was made on Hindus of the village of 

Mat near Chaudhwan. Six houses were looted and 
some were set on fixe. The property carried off 
was valued by the owners at Es. 8,000. The raiders were Sherannis and Azmarrais. 

79. On the night of the 8th, Shaikh Sultan was raided, probably by Abdurrahman Elhels. 

Sham Sultan raid. occasion was well chosen, as practieaffy the 

whole male strength of the village had gone off to 
a wedding with their rifles. The house of a Pathan, Daulat Khan, was looted and a menial 
was killed. The loss was estimated at Es. 1,800. It is remarkable that though there were 
several Hindus’ houses in Shaikh Sultan, no attempt was made to loot them. 

80. On the 10th February 1910, a raid was committed on the house of a Hindu named 

Said in Tank. BiddaEam in the Tank city, and his son was 

, ... , , killed. A jirga found the Shabi Khel Mahsuds 

^sponsible for the murder, and awarded Es. 840 as compensation for less of property and 
Es. 1,000 as blood-money. The Shabi Khels agreed to pay this amount in a month. 

81. On the 2nd April, Surat Khan, Abdullai Mahsud, with a gang of 30 or 40 men, including 

Attack on raiders in Bain Pass. Pjavi, a nephew of the MuUa Powindah, and Amal 

■D-D -j-i. 7 .. Khan, one of his Shaikhs, took up a position in the 

^ ® a party of Border Military Police proceeding to 

relieve J^owki Fakir post from Bam. Information had been received that Surat KTiat^ was 
out mthatdireotion,m consequence of which the relief of the Border Mffitary Pohee was 
postponed. The g^g of outlaws was seen by a man cutting grass in the hills. He informed 
the post officer at Bam, who coUected Border MHtary PoHce from MuUazai, and also turned 
rat pursuit ^rties. The gang was surrdunded, and firing continued on both sides 
om p.M. o ark, when, under cover of darkness and a heavy thunderstorm, the raiders 
^ ® good their escape. One Mahsud was killed and Nawaz Jat, an outlaw 

m the Mahsud county, w^ taken prisoner with a Martini-Henry rifle. One Bhittani villager 
was kiUed, and one of the Border Military Police slightly wounded. ^ 

82. On the night of 7th May, a gang of 20 Mahsuds descended on the village of Kot Sultan, 

Kot Sultan raids. miles west of Kulachi. They carried off two 

iv- TT- -I 7 , brothers. Earn Chand and Killa Earn, Hindus of 
the vfllage, and two other Hmdus who happened to be staying the night with them. They took 
also four camels, a donkey and Es. 700 worth of cash and jewellery. 

brought to Sarwekai on the 7th J'une, and released without pay- 
Mnllfl ^ Camels driven off in the same raid were also recovered. The 

Fftlrir MnliflTnm averse to the Hindus being surrendered, and sent his nephew. 

Fakir Muhammad, to try and prevent their release. ■ . 
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84. Onthe lugit of tielStli Jnne,aiaid'was commiitedon the village of "VihoTT’a in the 

Deza Gham Khan district by a gang said to consist 
of about 30 Shiranis and Kesranis. Hindu shops 
were looted, and four Hindus wore wounded. 
The Cominisfflonet of the Multan Diviaon stated that the raiders appeared to have come 
down the Kama nulla in the Ustarana country, and to have returned in the same direction. 
A later report stated that the raiders had been traced to Appozai. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. 


CHINESE TURKISTAN. 

British interests were represented during the period of this summary by Mr. 

G. Macartney, C. I. E., Special Assistant to 
Personae . Resident in Kashmir for Chinese Affairs, 

and by Captain A. R. B. Shuttleworth, I. A., Supply and Transport Corps, who 
officiated for him during his absence on furlough from the 1st July 1908 to the 5th 
November 1909, when Mr. Macartney resumed charge of the Consulate. 

Early in 1905, Messrs. Barrett and Huntington, two American geographers, 
Hussian interest in the movements of were permitted by the Government of India 
the American geographers. Messrs. Barrett to proceed through India and Ka.sbTTfiir to 
and Hunting.on, Chmese Turkistan on an exploring trip. 

Towards the end of the year reports were received that the Russian officials at 
Kashgar professed to be much concerned about the movements of those gentle- 
men. Mons. Kolokolov, the Russian Consul, at Kashgar, informed the Yuen 
Taotai that they were English spies, and that they were erecting boundary- 
pillars (referring presumably to cairns erected for observation purposes), and 
Colonel Lastochkin, the Russian Intelligence Officer, followed them about to find 
out what they were doing. 

Early in January 1906, a number of SarikoU Begs visited Mr. Macartney 
... . „ , and said that they had come into Kashgar. 

with some 150 barikohs, to complam to 
the Chinese authorities of their Amban, who had been so grasping, and put the 
people to such hardship by his excessive collection of straw, and by the sale of 
non-government lands, that the condition of things was no longer to be borne, 
and they were determined to have him removed. The Taotai had already 
received the deputati n but refused to be coerced into any immediate action, 
and told the Sarikolis that their proper course was to have made their complaint 
to the Chih-fu of Yarkand. The Begs hinted that if the Chmese refused to give 
them justice they would look elsewhere. Mr. Macartney told them that the Taotai 
would no doubt do what was just without, however, allowing himself to be 
rushed. The deputation caused some anxiety to the Russian Consukte, and 
Mons. Kolokolov sent his Chinese interpreter to the Taotai to inquire whether the 
people of Raskam had rebelled against the Chinese. He also shortly afterwards 
asked Mr. Macartney if the British had occupied Raskam. 

The differences between the Sarikolis and their Amban, which led to the 
Sarikoli deputation to Kashgar early in January 1906, were settled through the 
good offices of the Taotai of Kashgar. The reconciliation, however, proved the 
reverse of beneficial to British interests, as, in furtherance of the demands of the 
Sarikolis, by May 1906, most of the petty officers of the State who were well 
disposed towards the British Government had been removed from their appoint- 
ments and replaced by Russian 'proteges. 

In February 1906, information was received that orders had been issued by 

. . ....... tte Governor of Urumtchi that foreign 

AcqnlsiHoii of land by foreigners. subjects living in Yarkand should not be 

allowed to acquire land, and that anyone wishing to do so should be made to 
execute a bond declaring himself to be a Chinese subject. As^ a result of tbia 
order certain lands held by a Kashmiri were confiscated. 

In March 1906, His Highness the Amir ofA^ghanistan, at the request of the 

Permission accorded by the Amir of Af- Clo^rnment of India, granted permission 

to Hr. M. A. Stem, Inspector-General of 
Education, "North-West Frontier Province 
and Baluchistan, who had been deputed 
by the Government of India to renew his archaeological explorations in Chinese 
Turkistan, to travel through Afghan Wakhan on his way from Chitral to his 
destination ; and His Highness furnished the necessary firman commending Dr, 
Stein to the good offices of the A%han officials in that part of His Highness's 
dominions. Very satisfactory accounts were received from Dr. Stein of his 
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archseological explorations in ainese^kistan. During the co^e of the year 

1907-08 he explored many ancient sites, and was rewarded with several impor- 
tant finds of ancient manuscripts on wood and paper, sculptures, etc. 


The British Consul received a letter from Mr. Sokow, Eussian Consul amoun- 

cingthatbyan Ukase, dated the 17th and 
The Russian Consul. IPIQ, he had been appointed 

Consul-General at Eashgar. Mr. Macartney stated that the rank appeared to be 
a personal one, and that, so far as he knew, the Consulate itself had not been 
elevated to a Consulate-General. 


In March 1906, a letter was received from Mr. Macartney, through the 

Eesident in Kashmir, complaining of the 
Mr. Macartney's status. Russian Consul at Hi in 

the matter of the disposal of the estate of a deceased British Indian subject, who 
died at that place. In the absence of an official recognition by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment of Mr. Macartney as British Consul at Kashgar (a question which formed 
part of the composite arrangement for the settlement of Anglo-Chinese differences 
in Central Asia, regarding which His Majesty’s Government had been addressed 
by Lord Curzon’s Government, and which was to be taken up by His Majesty’s 
Minister at Peking as soon as the Tibet Convention had been ratified), the 
Russian Consul contended that he was the proper person to administer the 
estates of deceased British subjects, and to adjudge the claims of creditors ; 
and in spite of representations Mr. Macartney had not succeeded in obtaining 

* Despatch to the Secretary of State for pOSSeSsion of the estate. T^ mattOT was 
India, No. 43-Seoret— Frontier, dated the 9th brought* tO the notice of HlS Majesty S 
March 1906. Government for such action as might be 

deemed necessaty, and a copy of the papers was also transmitted to His Majesty’s 
Minister at Peking. 


In August 1907, His Britannic Majesty’s Minister at Peking, who had been 
waiting for some time for a favourable opening to obtain from the Chinese Govern- 
ment an acknowledgment of Mr. Marcartney as BQs Britannic Majesty’s Consul 
at Kashgar, seized the opportunity offered by Mr. Macartney’s representation 
about the delay in the settlement of British cases by Peng Tajen, late Chih-fu 
of Yarkand, and, in communicating with the Wai-wu-pu, referred to Mr. Macartney 
as “ His Britannic Majesty’s Consul ” and not as “ British Agent ” as had been 
the previous practice. 

The Wai-wu-pu did not challenge the expression, but tacitly accepted it in 
their reply ; and subsequently, during the course of an interview with the 
Minkters, Sir John Jordan referred several times to Mr. Macartney as Consul 
without provoking any comment. His Britannic Majesty’s Minister accordingly 
suggested that Mr. Macartney should adopt the new title, and, at the request of 
His Majesty’s Government, Mr. Macartney was instructed to do so in January 
1908. 

In August of the same year Captain Shuttleworth, who was acting temporarily 
for Mr. Macartney, was formally 'recognised by the Chinese Government as His 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Kashgar; and shortly afterwards the Russian 
Consul at Kashgar received the instructions of his Government to recognize his 
British colleague. 


The Russian Consul at Kashgar was much exercised in the movements of 
interest in the movements of some British sportsmen who were shooting 
British sportsmen on the Pamirs and in on the Pamirs during the summer of 1906. 
the proceedings of Dr. Stein. Ten soldiers were sent from Murghabi to 

Tagarmansu and ten to_ Kuktruk to watch and report on their proceedings. 
Much interest was also displayed in the movements of Dr. Stein who was conduct- 
archsBolfgicai explorations, two men being told off to shadow him. 


In April 1906, the Resident in Kashmir submitted a proposal to 

PWfosal to foeffitate bonded trade with Chinese 

Chinese Tnrkistan by the HosUw^nr-Leh J-urkistan by the Hoshiarpur^Leh route. 

The proposal was based on a petition 
.•A. 1 . i*i • from many Central Asian traders, pray- 

to lhat at Srinagar, might be opened at Hoshiaipu* 
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for checking the export to Chinese Turkistan of foreign duty-paid goods trans- 
mitted in bond to Hoshiarpur from the port of import. A bonded warehouse 
for charas already exists at Hoshiarpur, and the Eesident in Kashmir suggested 
that the officer m charge of the warehouse might be able to undertake the proposed 
additional duty. The Government of India considered that it would be desirable 
to meet the wishes of the traders, if this could be done without much trouble and 
expense. They accordingly addressed the Punjab Government and having 
obtained their cordial concurrence to the proposal, decided (September 10th, 1908) 
to give effect to it. Certain rules were accordingly framed, and the opinion of the 
Kashmir Darbar invited regarding them. The Darbar had no objection to the 
arrangements suggested, provided that they had the assurance of the Govern- 
ment of India that it would not be obligatory on the Darbar to effect any repairs 
to the road falling within State territory, and that the British Joint Commissioner 
at liadftkli would exercise no jurisdiction over this road. The Government of 
India agreed to give this assurance ; but informed the Darbar (a) that the 
Government of India trusted that the road would be kept in a state reasonably 
fit for traffic, and (6) that the British Joint Commissioner would be expected to 
pay the same regard to the interests of British subjects travelling by this route, 
as he did in respect of British subjects travelling via Srinagar, although he would 
not exercise the definite jurisdiction over the former route which he now exercised 
over the latter. 


In May 1906, the Special Assistant to the Resident in Kashmir for Chinese 
- .a Affairs suggested that the best way to 

Sritor Ah Kl»n, ..-Ml, .( by Shfdar AJi Khan, 

ex-Mir of Hunza, and his family in Yarkand, with his faction in Hunza, might be 
keep absolutely under British control in India. He considered that, if it 
were arranged with the Chinese to give Safdar Ali the option to remain under 
control at Kuchar or to accept for himself and his sons an asylum and a pen- 
sion in the Kashmir State, he might elect the latter. The Political Agent in 
Gilgit (Major Gurdon) and the Resident concurred in the Special Assistant’s 
views, both being of opinion that our position in Hunza would be much stronger 
if it could be managed to get Safdar Ah Khan and his sons into our own hands, 
and referred the matter to the Government of India. The correspondence was 
communicated in June 1906 to His Majesty’s Minister in Peking with the 
remark that it was not proposed to take any action in India, but that papers 
were forwarded in case it might prove advisable to include a settlement of the 
question in the negotiations which were about to be initiated at Peking for a 
general settlement of Anglo-Chinese differences in Central Asia. In March 1907, 
a petition was received by the Special Assistant at Kashgar from Safdar Ali 
TTltan ftaking for per mis sion to reside in Yarkand where the other members of 
his family were living. This request could not be granted and the Government 
of India directed the Special Assistant to inform the ex-Mir that he was xmable 
to entertain his request or to render him any assistance in the matter. 

In April 1909, the British Aksakal of Kuchar reported the arrival there of 
Safdar Ali Khan, ex-Mir of Hunza. In reply to an enquiry from the Iwal Amban 
as to whether he was a British or Chinese subject, Safdar Ali said he was a 
Chinese subject. He was thereupon ordered not to leave Kuchar again without 
permission from the Yamen. 

In June 1906, the Government of India issued orders in the matter of a 


Mir ol Hanza’s attempt to cuittvato the proposal submitted by the Political Agent, 
Saskam Ian4s. ffls claim to eompensa- Gilgit, that a sum of Rs. 1,000 should be 
flon- paid to the Mir of Hunza as compensation 

for the expense incurred by him in his attempt to cultivate the Raskam lands 
in 1899, in anticipation of the final settlement of the question of the boundary 
between Kashmir and the New Dominion and the severance of Hunza’s con- 
nection with China. The Government of India considered that, as there seemed 
to be a reisonable prospect of the conclusion of a general agreement with 
China on Hunza affairs, there might be advantage in delaying a decision in regard 
to the point raised by the Political Agent until the general question could be 
dealt with as a whole. 


In October 1907, the Resident in Kashmir recommended that the orders 
of the Government of India on the claim of the Mis of Hunza for compensation 
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for the expenditure incurred in his attempt to cultivate the Raskam lands in 
1899, should be reconsidered. 

As there seemed no prospect of the negotiations with the Chinese Govern- 
ment regarding Easkam being concluded for a considerable period, and as it was 
considered desirable to remove what, in the straitened circumstances of the Mir, 
was probably a sore grievance, the Government of India sanctioned the grant 
to him of Rs. 1,000 as compensation. 

In September 1906, His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Poreign 

^ Relations of the Mir oi Hunza with China. Grey) in addressing His 

Boundary between Kashmir and the New Majesty s Minister at Peking (Sir J. 

Jordan) desired to be informed whether 
the moment was opportune f<r approach- 
JlJJLg CX£p\> \yjLltii JULpV/lkJVi^ V/ r V^J.i.JLJLaiLV/JLXU TfACrjLb a view to obtaining a settlement of the 
Kanjut (Hunza) question on the basis that the Government of India should 
abandon the Hunza claims to Raskam and to the Taghdumbash Pamirs, provided 
that the Chinese Government agreed to sever their connection with Hunza, to 
accept the frontier between KasWir and the New Dominion as proposed bv 
the Indian Government, and to recognise the appointment of Mr. Macartnev 
as Consul at Kashgar. ^ 

His Majesty’s j^ister at Peking in reply pointed out certain objections 
to the question being then reopened and was not in favour of so doing. His 
Majesty’s Government concurred, but shortly after, i.e., in January 1907^ 
infomed the Minister at Peking that although it had been agreed to allow the 
Kanjut question to remain in abeyance, as the matter was not of pressing 
importance, it was hoped that no favourable opportunity of regularising Mr. 
Macartney’s position would be allowed to pass. As already shown above. His 
Majesty’s Minister managed in the end of 1907 to obtain a tacit acknowledgment 
from China of Mr. Macartney as His Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Kashgar. 

A disturbance occurred at Yarkand towards the end of February of 1907 

Disturbances at Yarkand. intrigues of Kashmiris and 

. , tt- ■, , Afghans who incited the local Muhamma- 

dans agamst the Hmdus, on the ground that the latter had made use of 
obscene language in respect of a mosque. A large crowd of angry M nhatriTna^ fjnj:; 
marched to the Hindu serai and made a great uproar, and, but for the timely 
mtervention of the Amban who dispersed the mob with the assistance of some 
Chmese, might have committed mischief. On the 18th March when Mr. Mac- 
artney reached Yarkand, feeling still ran high, and he was met at the gate of the 
city by a crowd of Muhammadans who behaved in a rough and disorderly manner 
then and there to hear their grievances against the Hindus 
With some difficulty he managed to explain to the crowd that the case could not 

be^ttled on the spot, and they accompanied him to the Fu-Yamen where the 
Chih-fu persuaded the men to ^perse. Owing to the weakness of the Chmese 
garrison of the city, serious disturbances were feared, but a telegram, subse- 
quently received from Mr Macartney, through His Majesty’s Minister at Peking 
reported that the incident had been settled. 

Later r^orts showed that the case had virtually been settled by Mx 
Macartney who brought the contending factions to a mutual understanding 
and agreement with conspicuous tact and ability, and so saved what might have 

been a most serious situation. ® i- -nave 

In December 1906, Mr. Macartney reported that owing to delays in the 

HisBajesty'sMmistetrt Peking to cause the Wai-TO™*to^LSe a°tolS 
grap^ waiuing to toe C^ese officials concerned to be diligent in toesettle- 
rfeasea. te 1. Satow lepKed that nothing could ho dine a“ toe toe 
but ii the new Amban, who was about to be appointed, pursued the old faptiVa' 
be would remcmstrate with the Chinese Goveri^ent. ^ ^ old tactics, 

U 19()7, Macartney reported that owing to the great delay in the 

^^ent of outs^^g cas^ of British subjects on the part of PenTSien 

(Mr. iarSey) lld S 

to Hm Bntanme Majesty’s Minister at Peking suggesting toat I^ 
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Excellency should use his influence with the Wai-wu-pu to have Peng, after relief, 
detained at Yarkand on special duty for the settlement of the outstan^g cases — 
an arrangement which would have an excellent effect on his successor. At the 
request of His Britannic Majesty’s Minister, the Wai-wu-pu issued instructions 
for Peng’s detention for two months for the purpose. Peng tried to evade the 
order and actually reached Uch Turfan, his new station, but was recalled and 
eventually went to Kashgar, where, after some intrigue, he managed to obtain 
permission from the'Provincial Governor to return to Uch Turfan. The Governor, 
however, ordered the new Chih-fu of Yarkand, Kan Tajen, to settle the outstand- 
ing cases in two months. This did not have the desired effect, and in Decem- 
ber Mr. Macartney was obliged to complain again to Peking, as a result of which 
the local oflELcials took up the settlement of the cases ; but progress continued 
to be slow owing to the apathy — ^if not actual opposition — of the officials, who 
were inclined to take too lenient a view of the dishonest tactics of the Chinese 
debtors in evading the claims against them. 

The British Consul at Kashgar reported in April 1910, that he had received 
a great deal of help from the Chinese authorities in collecting money due to 
Smkarpuri money-lenders of Khanarik and Yangi-Hissar. It had, however, come 
to his imowledge that the business of money-lending was still going on iuYangi- 
Hissar and EArgalik ; and he had taken steps to put a stop to it. 

The Chinese authorities of Yarkand co-operated, with much effect, in the 
settlement of claims by British traders against Chinese subjects. 

In April 1907, Captain Polovtsoff, of the Russian army, who was on a visit 

Grant of permission to certain Russian to Inffia, appU^ for pe^ssion to travel 
officers to travel to Chinese Turkistan via to Oliiiiese rurkistan via the Karakoram 
the Karakoram route. Their proceedings on route. As it was considered desirable, m 
the Kashmir frontier. ^ negotiations in regard to Persia 

and Afghanistan which were then proceeding between Great Britain and Rnssia, 
to meet reasonable Russian wishes, the necessary permission was granted, and 
Major Feilding, D.S.O., of the Coldstream Guards, iade-de-Camp to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy, who was proceeding to England via Kashgar, was detailed to 
accompany Captain Polovtsoff. In June permission was granted, at the special 
request of the Russian Consul-General at Bombay, for M. Andrieff to accom- 
pany the party. 


In August, Major Feilding reported that on reaching the neighbourhood of 
the Kashmir frontier, the proceedings of his Russian companions suddenly 
became suspicious. When leaving Leh Captain Polovtsoff told him that from 
Yarkand he proposed to go to the Russian Pamirs to shoot ovis foU ; hut on arrival 
at Suget Khargan the two Russians questioned all the Khirgiz whom they could 
get hold of about the direct road from Shahidulla to the Mustagh pass and thence 
to the Taghdumbash Pamir ; and also enquired whether they could get to the 
Mustagh pass by travelling via the Killian pass and thence marching west. They 
were told that these routes were impracticable, and the local Beg said that he 
refused to give them a guide although he was offered a large reward to pro- 
vide a man for the purpose. They then proposed going on to Yarkand, and told 
Major Feilding that from there they would go to the Taghdumbash. Though 
this was their professed intention. Major Fading subsequently heard that they 
had been enquiring the way to the Mustagh pass and he concluded his letter with 
the words : — “ My belief is that they mean to examine the Mustagh pass and the 
Killik pass. Polovtsoff makes notes and sketches in his tent every night of each 
day’s march, and I cannot help thinking he is studying the whole frontier up to 
the Ki^b'k pass under a pret^ice of going to the Taghdumbash.’ ’ 

On receipt of this information, the Resident in Kashmir was instructed that 
if either of the two Russians appeared in the neighbourhood of the Mintaka, 
Killik or Shimshal passes, they should not be allowed to re-enter Kashmir terri- 
tory, or receive j^istance from the local people. 

Captain Polovtsoff and M. Andrieff arrived at Yarkand on the 15th August, 
a day in advance of Major Feilding, and proceeded thence to Sarikol, intending, 
as they said, to shoot on the way ; and they were reported finally to have left the 
Taghdumbash for the Russian Pamirs via the Paik (mr Bayik) pass about the 16th 
September, . 
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In October a report reached Mr. Macarteny at Kashgar that while in Yarkand 
the Russians changed their European dress and walked about the city in so suc- 
cessful a disguise that the local people took them for Andijanis ; and a little later 
the PoKtical Agent, Gilgit, was informed that they had halted at Tashkurghan for 
four days, that M. An&efE arrived there in English IchaM uniform, which gave 
rise to a rumour that he was an Englishman, and that he made enquiries through 
some Russian proteges regarding affairs in Chitral and Kanjut, and recorded 
not^ on the Chitral and Kanjut routes to India. 


In January 1908, the proceedings of the two gentlemen were brought to the 
notice of the India Office, as the Indian military authorities had been placed in 
possession of evidence wbich conclusively showed that Captain Polovtsoff ’s move- 
ments, as well as those -of certain other Russian officers who arrived in India at 
the same time, were, after arrival in India, controlled by the Head Quarters 
Department of the Russian General Staff at St. Petersburg ; and though there was 
no direct proof that Captain Polovtsoff ’s suspected intention to visit the passes on 
the Kashmir frontier was due to instructions from the same quarter, there was 
little doubt, in view of his suspicious proceedings, that it was so. The India Office 
did not think it desirable to make a representation to the Russian Government 
on the subject, but said that, as Captain Polovtsoff had profited with great shill 
by the opportunity given to him, the moral seemed to be that in future more care 
should be taken in granting permission to foreigners to cross the Indian frontiers. 

In April 1910, Captain Polovtsoff turned up in Simla and called at the Eoreign 
Office, with the Russian Consul-General and asked permission to return to Russia 
by the Gilgit route. He very shortly afterwards arrived in Srinagar and was 
joined by a Mr. Troubetsky, of the Russian Civil Service. But he was informed 
through the Russian Consul-General that the Governor-General in Council much 
i^etted that he was unable to accord the desired permission ; and the R^ident 
in Kashmir was told that neither officer should be allowed to proceed beyond the 
limits of ordinary travel for visitors. 


In August 1907, the Government of India granted permission to Major Hino 

Grant of permission to Major Hino of the Japanese amy, igio was travelling 
the Japanese army to enter India via the to India t;traHa--iiii“Ili,KasIigar 

Karakoram route. and Yarkand, to enter Kashmir by the 

Karakoram route and Leh ,* and Mr. Macart- 
ney was instructed to afford ‘the traveller all possible facilities for his journey 
in Chinese Turkistan. Major Eino arrived at Kashgar on the 8th August and 
reached Leh early in October. 


In August 1907, Mr. Macartney reported that C. dementi. Assistant 

u, . . .. . Colonial Secretary, Hongkonn, who was 

Mfhenlltos expenenoed by British travel- rm li-Je irravT ^ i j x-l -l 

lets in eros^g the Hmsian frontier from ^7 ^ Hongkong ovCTland through 

Kashgar. Onina, md some trouble in getting out 

, , . , , , . of Russian Turkistan. Mr. dementi’s 

p^porb, wffich was of the kind usuaUy issued by the London Eoreign 
Office to British subjects gomg abroad, was vise by the Russian Consul-General in 
^ndon, but was found unsatisfactory in Andijan, and Mr. dementi was sent to 

the Governor of Marghilan, where the question of taldng advantage of the reUef 

of the Ru^ian troops on the Pamirs to escort Mr. dementi out of Russian ter- 
? the Indian frontier was discussed ; but an appeal to the British Embassy 
^^^Peterabm^ brought orders to allow him to cross the frontier into Chinese 


and Henderson, two other British travehers, who arrived 

about Jie same toe, and had been informed by the British 
Embassy at St. Petersbnrfir that DermTssinn 



Tlx T T r naa also to 

Pe^burg before the Russian Consul at Kashgar, who said tEat he knew 

affow them to enter Russian territory ; and Major 
to proceed to Europe i;t/dun 08 e and 
.Kua 8 :ana\t^to, was also .defamed for several days at Kashgar nendinu a 

jwmtlmnto take iis.fiieatms and natrve aervanta into Eunaian tenitsry, 
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altliougli such, restrictions are not imposed on Bussian subjects entering India 
from Chinese Turkistan. 

With a view to TniniTniaing the delay and inconvenience thus caused to British 
travellers, the Resident in Kashmir asked Mr. Macartney to ascertain from_ the 
Russian Consul at Kashgar the precise rules regulating the admission of British 
subjects, European and Indian, to Russian Turkistan from the Kashgar side. On 
the 15th November 1907, Mr. Macartney had an interview with M. Kolokolov, 
who informed him that there were no rules published for general information, but 
that the practice was that Chinese subjectscotddat all times cross the border into 
Russian territory on the simple visa of their Chinese passports by the Russian 
Consulate at Kashgar ; that the Consulate had had the power to grantpasses for 
Russia to Bokharan, Persian and Afghan subjects j but that the subjects of ^all 
other Powers— be they European or Asiatic— could only be admitted to Russian 
territory with the special permission of the Russian Government, who never 
granted such permission without consulting the War Office or the Governor- 
General of Russian Turkistan. 


Mr. Macartney considered that this attitude was but part of the policy which 
was being pursued by the Russians to do all they could to prevent non-Russian 
trade from obtaining a footing in the New Dominion, iw that the province 
might continue to be a preserve for the sole economic exploitation of Rus^ ; and 
that in the event of a revision of the commercial articles of the Treaty of St. 
Petersbmg the Russians would do their utmost to prevent Kashgar from 
being opened to general foreign commerce. A copy of the papers was furnished to 
His Majesty’s Government, and to His Britannic Majesty’s Minister at Peking. 


A Russian named Elias Levitov, who was deputed by some Russian 

Chambers of Commerce to inquire into 
Contemplated tevision of the Treaty of trade possibilities of Chinese Turkistan, 
St. Petersburg. arrived at Kashgar at the end of Septem- 

ber 1907, and after having completed his enquiries left early in November, 
The Russian Consul informed Mr. Macartne;y that M. Levitov had devoted 
much attention to the study of the production of charas, and was of opinion 
that the Russian Government were making a mistake in prohibiting the export 
of this drug to Russian Turkistan — where 25 per cent, of the population were 
charas-smokeva — as it was impossible to prevent smuggling, and the only result 
was a loss ot customs revenue. M. Levitov intended to draw the attention of 
the Minister of Finance to this source of revenue, with a view to the necessary 
provision being made on the occasion of the next revision of the Treaty of St. 
Petersburg, under which, as it stands at present, Russia is precluded from levying 
taxes on Chinese produce. 

Mr . Macartney subsequently reported that there were signs, such as the pre- 
paration, under the orders of the Taotai of Kashgar, of statistics as to the volume 
of trade between Kashgaria and India and Russia, that the Chinese themselves 
were contemplating a revision of the commercial articles of the treaty, but he had 
no means of knowing whether four'parlers had already commenced between China 
and Russia. 


Mr. Macartney reported that, during 1907, several British travellers were 
. L PTit to inconvenience in obtaining trans- 

' port when travelhng m Kashgana, owing 

to the nonchalance — ^and even obstruction — of Chinese officials ; and that he did 
not see in the country the same “ emfressment” to help British travellers as 
was formerly noticeable. For this regrettable change, the Shikarpfrri money- 
lenders appear to be to a great extent responsible ; the Provincial Governor’s 
statement, in regard to the operations of these men, that Kashgar was not a 
place open to British trade has been much discussed bjr officials, Begs, etc,, 
among whom the impression was gaining ground that British interests are of no 
consequence in the eyes of the Chinese. ' t 

Signs have recently appeared of a genuine effort towards regeneration in 

the New Dominion as a result no doubt 
Regeneration movement in the New of the" spirit of renovation now so prevalent 
Dominion. China propen There had been no 

appreciable change in military or^nisatuon, but on the administrative side 
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endeavours were being made to purify the administration of its grosser abuses ; the 
extortions of the officials had considerably diminished, taxes were levied with a 
light hand and according to the authorised scale, and Wei-yiiens or secret emissa- 
ries of the Provincial Governor were continually travelling through the districts, 
visiting the villages, hearing what the people had to say about the local officials, 
and denouncing the latter to the higher authorities when necessary, as a result 
of which several officials had been dismissed their appointments without a chance 
of defending themselves. 

On the economic side, the project of a railway from Lan-chow to Ili had been 
the subject of several memorials to the Throne, and it was considered not improbable 
that the next decade would see the province connected with China proper by 
the iron road. Trade ^organisations were springing up ; a Bureau of Mining 
had been opened at Urumtehi, the capital of the province, under the auspices of 
which the mineral resources of the countiy were being 'exploited ; a minmg associa- 
tion was bemg formed at Kashgar for which the services of an expert m i n ing engi- 
neer from Europe had been engaged ; and, under instructions from Peking, the 
district officials were busily engaged in drawing up reports on the topography, 
population and economic products of the country, probably for a general scheme 
of fiscal reform. 


Public opinion was also manifesting itself, and the people were awakening 
to a consciousness of their civic rights. Eiually, the opium restrictions were being 
enforced with more seriousness than was expected ; all opium lamps had disappeared 
from the Chinese barracks, and a recent fall of 30 per cent, in the price of the drug 
showed that the demand for it had been significantly reduced. 

The disturbances at Yarkand, and the personal risk to which Mr. Macartney 

.1 n tt. ■burtnq. ^ Kafkmir 

to propose that an escort of Indian troops 

should be furnished to the British Representative at Kashgar, which would add 
to his dignity, strengthen his influence and save him and his family from 
personal risk. This question was first raised in 1893 when Mr. Macartney was 
assaulted by a Chinese soldier in Yarkand, and the Resident suggested that he 
should be provided with a military escort. The proposal was negatived on the 
ground that his official position was unrecognised by the Chinese Government, 
but there were certain other factors which helped to this decision, namely, the 
difficuHy of relieving the escort in such a remote locality, the probability of 
discontent among them, the danger of intrigue, and the possibility of conflicts with 
the Cossack escort of the Russian Consul 


The question was again raised in 1896 and 1900 ,and met with a like fate. In 
1904, when the escort of the Russian Consul at Kashgar was being increased, the 
Government of India informed the Secretary of State that they preferred not to 
make any definite proposal regarding a consulate guard for Mr. Macartney untfl 
the matter of his recognition as His Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Kashgar had 
advanced further, a view in which His Majesty’s Government concurred. As no 
further advance had been made in the matter of Mr. Macartney’s official position, 
the Government of India again decided to defer taking up the question of the 
escort, and the Resident in Kashmir was informed accordingly. 

In August 1908, the British Representative at Kashgar was recognised as His 
Britannic Majeafy’s Consul both by the Chinese and Russian Governments, and 
the Resident in Kashmir proposed that the Consulate should be provided with a 
permanent escort of 25 men under a native officer. After full consideration it 
was decided that the permanent establishment of a guard at the Kashgar Con- 
sulate was not necessary, and the Resident was informed accordingly. 

In December 1907, in a letter to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 

Salas fat sportaaen on tba Fsmirs, ete. Smith, PoMtical Agent, Chitral, 

referred to the unsportsmanlike conduct of 
<Mirtainp^ns who had been permitted to visit the P amirs and the Thian Shan 
from India. 


His lxeellen<y the Vicerojr thought that it would be worth while to take the 
laatter up, and the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, was accord- 
asked to obtain from Captain Smith and furnish the Government of India 
paiticiilaiSn 
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These were received in February 1908, and from them it appeared that the 
abuses alleged were offences against the canons of sport as understood by British 
sportsmen. As the tracts in question are within the limit of a Foreign Power, 
Captain Smith suggested, for the sake of the fair name of British sportsmen, that 
certain rules which are now in force in Gilgit and Chitral should, for the future, 
be binding on all sportsmen who visit the Pamirs and Thian Shan, with the 
Government of India’s permission, viz : — 

that no shooting should be allowed except by the sportsman himself ; 
that no wounded head should be retrieved except by the sportsman ; 
that all payments must be made by the sportsman ; 
that no head should be purchased, and 

that no Kashmiri shikaris should be taken, as they have proved to be unre- 
liable in the past. 

On Captain Smith’s suggestions being referred to the Kesident in Kashmir, 
that oShcer stated that he was averse to laying down any hard-and-fast rul^ for 
sportsmen shooting in a foreign country, but he thought that, when pemoission 
was granted to a sportsman to shoot on the Pamirs, he should be invitee^ in the 
interests of sport, not to shoot more than four ovis 'poli ; not to allow either his 
shikari nor any one connected with him to use a rifle ; and not to make presents 
of rifles or guns to shikaris, servants, or people of the country. Fr^her^ tha.t 
sportsmen might also be advised to engage Gilgiti rather than Kashmiri shikaris 
on the groxmds of the greater reliability of the former, and to make all payments 
to the country people personally instead of through their shikaris or servants. 

His Excellency the Viceroy was of opinion that the Government of India 
should hold itself responsible for the behaviour of individuals to whom it grant^ 
permits to shoot, whether in a foreign country or not ; and that th© unadminis- 
tered condition of the cotmtry shot over, though it was not British territory, 
justifled action on our part. His Excellency, therefore, thought that the rules 
suggested by Captain Smith should be binding on all sportsmen who visited the 
Pamirs and Thian Shan with the sanction of the Government of India, and that 
the above conditions should be incorporated In the printed rules laid down for 


such sportsmen. 

The Kesident in Kashmir was accordingly instructed to incorporate the 
above rules in the Kashmir Visitors’ Rules, with the addition of a. clause to^the 
effect that sportsmen are forbidden to give or sell arms and ammunition to natives 
of the country. 


In March 1908, information was received that the feeling against Hmdu 
..... - * XT- j usurers had led to an agitation against these 

Agitation against Hindus at Merket. . „ , j-S x ^ 


Hindu, named Soba Singh, being seriously assaulted by a mob. _ The ofBlcials of 
the place, encouraged no doubt by the attitude of the Provincial Governor 
towards the Hindu usurers, not only took no action against the offenders, but 
actually supported them in bringing a false charge of mmder against the Hindu. 
Mr. Macartney had great difficulty in securing the puni shm ent of the offenders. 


Two expeditions under Dr. T. G. Longstaff and His Royal Highness the 
......... * w. Duke of Abruzzi respectively proceeded 

Expedition to the Karakoram mountains. Karakoram mountains, for the 


purpose of osploration during 1909. 

Dr. Longstaff and his party visited the Kumadan, Aktosh and Remo glaciers 
in August, going on to the Karakoram Pass on the 24th August. He was at the 
Siachen glacier near the Saltoio Pass on the 16th September. 

The Duke of Abruzzi reported in August 1909 that he had ascended a peak, 
called Bride Peak by Conway, to a height of 24,000 feet, but was prevented by 
weather from reaching s ummit . K 2 itself he found quite impracticeable. He 
made a detail^ survey of Baltoro glacier. 


Mr. Don C. Sowers, Magnetic Observer of the D^rtment of Terrestial 
, Magnetism of the Carnegie Institute, 

™ * America, and Mr. Fuson, Americans, 


arrived at Kashgar on the 28th July 1909. Lr. Nov^nber 1908, the Secretary 
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of State for India informed the G-ovemment of India of Mr. Sower’s proposed 
expedition across Chma and Chinese Turkistan, and requested them to afford 
him any reasonable facilities in their power. Messrs. Sowers and Fuson intended 
returning to America via India. They were granted permission to enter India by 
the Earakoram-Leh route. They left Kashgar for Khotan on 4th August 1909, 
whence they were to return to Yarkand and proceed to the Karakoram in the early 
part of September. In October 1909, it was reported that they arrived at Leh 
on the 26th September and left for Srinagar on the 30th, whence they presumably 
returned to America. 


In May 1909, a report was received of the arrival at Kuchar on the lOth 
Japanese travellers. March 1909 of three Japanese. Two of the 

men left Kuchar for Khotan, and the third 

proceeded via Aksu to Kashgar. 


Messrs. Tachibana and Nomura, two of the Japanese travellers referred to 
above, journeyed together through Mongolia, visiting Urga, Uliassitai, Kobdo, 
Guchen, Urumtchi and Turfan at which latter place they remained for two months. 
They then separated, Tachibana going on to Lob-Cherchen, Keria, Khotan, Yar- 
kand and Kashgar, and Nomura proceeding direct to Kashgar via Kuchar, Aksu, 
and Maralbashi. Nomura arrived at Kashgar on the 11th June 1909, and asked 
for permission to return to Japan via the Karakoram, Leh, Kashmir and India. 
While professing inability to speak English, he possessed a library of English books 
of travel on the northern border of India. Tachibana came to Kashgar on the 
13th July. The two received a considmble amount of correspondence, took 
sketches of various places, and endeavoured to obtain maps and records of Yar- 
kand. They made themselves very unpopular in Yarlmnd and Kashgar by beat- 
ing and ill-treating Chinese subjects, and, prior to their arrival in Kashgar, they 
announced that they were friends of the British Consul, although they were quite 
unknown to him. 


Early in August permission was given to the two Japanese to proceed to India 
via Leh, whereupon Tachibana asked the British Consul at Kashgar for the loan 
of 2,000 taels, lie loan was refused, as Tachibana had no letter of credit on the 
Russo-Chinese Bank, and because he had preferred the request at the eleventh 
hour, when it was too late for the Consul to obtain orders in the matter. The facts 
were brought to the notice of His Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador at Tokio and 
the Secretary of State. Lord Morley was also iniormed of the connection between 
Nomura and Tachibana and the otW Japanese traveller, whose name was Ama, 
and was told that they appeared to be paying much attention to Chinese TurMs- 
tan and fhe neighbourhood, as .evinced by the visits of several of their agents to the 
locality durmg 1908-09. 

Li a letter, dated the 7th December 1909, the Consul-General for Japan at 
Calcutta stated that Nomura had arrived in India, and asked that he might be 
permitted to return to China Proper via the Leh-Karakoram route. 

In January 1910, a letter was received from the British Ambassador in Japan 
enclosing a lett® received by him from the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in which it was stated that Messrs. Tachibana and Nomura were not officials of 
the Japan^e Government, who had no concern with or cognizance of them or 
their movements. Thereupon the Consul-General for Japan at Calcutta was 
informed that the Government of India revetted that they were unable to grant 
Mr. Nomura permission to recross the British frontier via Leh and the Karakoram 
Pass. 


Nothing further has been heard on the Subject. 

In November 1905, information was received from Mr. Macartney that the 

Chinese Provincial Governor, yielding to 
pr^sure brought to bear by the Russian 
Consul, had agreed to construct, under 
limMasirpcpision, a cart road from Eas^r to the Russo-Chinese frontier, 
to (xmnect with the road to that point which had been constructed by the Russians 
m the year ; but that the Chinese had declined to discuss a second demand 
‘ of tiie tdegrj^h line from Irkisfaan to Kash^r ; and that they 


Sassiaii aeBvity In improving eommonl- 

iSiMiim. 
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had rejected a tliird demand for the right to export grain to the Eussian Pamirs 
for the use of troops stationed there. ^ o x atuun 

Jlr. Macartoey proposed to demand the application of the first and third con- 
cessions to the Yarkand-Karakoram trade route, but as it has been the policy of 
the Government of India not to improve roads on the Kashmir frontier in sLh 
a vay as to give thm a stratum value m case of an invasion, Mr. Macartney was 
mformed, through His Majesty s ^ister at Peking, that it was not desiraWe to 
demand the improvement of the Karakoram route, but that he might press fS 
the right to export gram by it, ^ ^ 

wS! •* “''y P”* '=o™fcabfe activity 

was dJBpbyed by the m unprovmg conmumcations between tbeii tetri- 

toiy and the New Dmon. In November 1906. the Chinese, yielding to ptemnre 
brought to bear on them by the Eussian Consul at Kashgar, put in hand under 
the supervision of the ^ban of ^rikol and a Eussian naled Sazontov, the con- 
struction of a cart road from Kashgar to the Eussian frontier at the Tiigat pass 
to c^ect with the road from Nai^ to that point which had been previously made 
by the Eussians. _ In Janua^ 1907, the road, which is wide enough to permit of 
two carriages passmg each other with ease, had been carried as far as Mir£ Tiamk 
and was to have been completed by March. * 

Se’^n post stetions were to be established on the road, namely at Artush 
Ch,^ Teri Tutgat Afanayat, At Baahi and NatjS” Sd 

road ^ completed it mU be possible tor a tarantass, going night and day, to cover 
the distance between Kashgar and Narynm two days and thence to the nearest 
station on the Tashkent-Orenburg railway in five days. It is likely that the 
journey wiU eventuaUy be further reduced, as the Kugart and Yaosi passes on 
the Farghana range between Naryn and the railway are under survey with a 
^ew to the contraction of a shorter road, and possibly a branch railway line 
from Andijan to^Naryn. ^ 

At the time when the Eusskns secured their concession, Mr. Macartnev urn- 
nosed. as a countermove, that the nhinAiao i-.- j -l_ • rtney pro- 


Indk, for sfrategical reasons, not to improve this rout? so i to render i 
by troops, the proposal was not approved. 

t May IW. Womatioa was received that, mxdex inetaictions from the 
Rueeiaa Consul at KasW, a Buesiau oontiactoi was preparing a proiec™ora 
6;pier bridge, 300 y^ long and 5 yank wide, over the Kashgar nver ot the north 
side tof the city on the Naryn-Kashgar road, of which it was to be the laat^?^ 
A lat« mport stated that the Taotai of Kashgar had lefnsed to aUow the EnsS.' 
ConsrJ to eoMoe work on the bridge until he had received orders fromWd” 
qnartOT at Unimtohi. bnt judging horn past e^qierience, it was nulikeiy that the 
Taotai s obstruction would have the least efiect. ^ 

In Jime, M. Kolokolov, the Eusskn Consul at Kashgar, informed Mr. Macartnev 
that, on the completion of the Naryn-Kashgar road, the Eussians pronged 
makmg a branch road to connect it with Andijan via KizilKurghan and theShvS 
and Ku^ passes. The portion of the proposed road between Kizil Kuxgh^ 
and the Shyok pass would he m Chmese territory, and M. Kolokolov told^S^ 
Macartney that he had not yet broached the project .to the Chinese ofiScials. 

In January 1908, information was received that the officer in command ni 
^^s^ post at Murghabi, accomp^ed by an engineer, had paid a visit to 
TashkM^with the object of preparmg a project for a road from Kiidl Eohat 
tlirougli Mtirgnabi to Rangkul. ^ 

With ref^ence to the proposed extension of the Eussian telegraph line from 
totam to Kashgar, the Eusdan Customs Officer at Kashgar coihminicated S 
followmg information to the Bntish Consul in March 1910 Mens Kolokoln 
late Endian Comul at Kashgar, raised the question of the extension of'the EussS^’ 
telegraph hne from Irkistam to Kashgar, with the Taotai of Kashgar At +b a 
time, the Chinese thought weU of the scheme ; and had the Eussians there’ and th au 
taken action, no opposition would have been encountered. Subsequentlv tS 
matter was again broached by Mens. Kolokolov, apparently after reference to 
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theKussianTurldstanautlioritieSjbiitliewas toldby theTaotai that circumstances 
had changed. 

In May 1907, information was received from Mr. Macartney, who had 

recently been on a tour to Khotan, that 
Shlkarpnri ffindu usurers in Chinese Tut- public feeling was very bitter against the 

Shikarpuri Hindu, money-lenders ; and that 
he was besieged at every halting-place by crowds of people complaining of the 
oppression practised by these men on the poor. From enquiries made into num- 
erous cases, Mr. Macartney was convinced that the rates of interest taken by the 
Shikarpuris were generally exorbitant, and that if the debtor did not manage 
to escape the clutches of the money-lender by repaying the loan punctually, 
he practically became the slave of the latter for life. The position was, how- 
ever, a delicate one : on the one hand, the Shikarpuri had, as a British sub- 
ject, a certain amount of prestige and could make himself heard at the Yamen ; 
his accounts were generally reliable, and he did not swindle the native by 
false entries, as was proved by enquiries into certain cases of alleged cheating by 
these men : on the other hand, the native was a careless individual who fell an easy 
prey to the money-lender, and, being thoroughly dishonest, he 'defended himself by 
repudiating his debts and by making false accusations against the Shikarpuris. 
Mr. Macartney punished a few of the money-lenders, and cautioned the others to be 
less exacting and harsh in their dealings with the natives, but he thought that a real 
improvement in the matter could not be expected with the existing weak admi- 
nistration of the Chinese, a state of affairs much to be regretted, as British prestige 
undoubtedly suffered in popular estimation from the busiuess of the Shikarpuris. 


In August, the Taotai of Kashgar showed Mr. Macartney a despatch which the 
Provincial Governor, alarmed at the ill-feeling aroused by, and the evil effects on 
the country of, the operations of the Shikarpuri Hindus, had recently sent him 
saying that, as usury was contrary to the law of the land, as it had not the sanc- 
tion of China’s treaties with Foreign Powers, and as Kashgar was not a place open 
to British trade, except by courtesy, the natives should be prohibited from borrow- 
ing from the Shikarpuris and the latter should be prohibited from carrying on their 
trade. Mr. Macartney was invited to make the necessary intimation to them. 

The Keadent in Kashmir, to whom Mr. Macartney referred the matter for 
orders, said that the Shikarpuris were a perfect pest in the country, and although 
they were British subjects, he doubted the wisdom of giving them any countenance 
or support beyond, of course, protection from mob violence, even if there were a 
duly recognised British Consul at Kashgar ; in Mr. Macartney’s precarious 
position he thought that it would be wisest not to interfere in the matter. The 
Resident therefore suggested that he should be authorised to instruct Mr. Macartney 
to let the Chinese authorities know, in reply to their communication, that he had 
consulted the Resident in Kashmir who had advised him to discourage extortionate 
money-lending in every way, and that, though it was not in accordance with the 
policy of the British Government to forbid money-lending among British 
subjects, the Resident did not wish him to raise any objections to the prohibition 
which the Chinese Government proposed to issue to Chinese subjects. The Gov- 
ernment of India approved of the terms of the proposed instructions to Mr. 
Macartney. In March 1910 it was brought to the notice of the British Consul by 
the Indian Aksakal'in Yarkand that merchants of Hoshiarpur in Yarkand were 
carrying on a money-lending business, similar to that carried on by Shikarpuris. 
Thereupon Mr. Macartney instructed the Aksakal to make it generally known 
to the Hoshiarpuris that, as such transactions were looked upon as illegal by 
the Chinese authorities, the British Consul would not entertain any petitions from 
money-lenders who might be unable to recover their debts. 


In 1903 the Special Assistant to the Resident in Kashmir for Chinese Affairs at 

^ablish a branch at Kashgar embracing in it a money order system. The pro- 
posal was thoroughly considered, and eventually the position taken up was that— 

(1) there was no likelihood of r^ular mail communication betwemi Gilgit 
^ . . fmd Kashgar beii^ rmnuneralive; 
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(2) that no arrangement wHcli Lad been suggested for the money order 

business was likely to be successful ; 

(3) that our political and trade interests in Kashgar were not sufficiently 

extensive to warrant the expenditure and risk of loss which would be 
involved in remitting surplus cash from Kashgar to'^India by Govern- 
ment or other agency. 

In May 1909, Sir Francis Younghusband, Resident in Kashmir, revived the 
question of the postal arrangements with Kashgar, and made certain proposals 
which may be summarised as follows ; — 

(1) the establishment of a branch of the Imperial Post Ofl&ce of India in 
Kashgar ; 

(2) the transfer of the entire postal arrangements between Gilgit and Kash- 
gar to the Imperial Postal authorities ; 

(3) the introduction of a modified system of money order remittances to 
Kashgar with limited facilities for value-payable parcels ; 

(4) a special Consular post bag for direct transmission between Gilgit and 
Kashgar, and vice versa. 


But the Government of India were disposed to think that political considera- 
tions rendered it undesirable to establish a regular Indian Post Office at Kashgar, 
the supervision and inspection of which could not in any case be effected by 
postal officers. They sanctioned, however (September 1st, 1909), the proposal to 
allow a special Consular bag to be sent in both directions between Gilgit and 
Kashgar, without being opened en route ; and they also agreed, as a tentative 
measure for one year, to certain arrangements for a limited money order and 
value-payable business, to be worked by the Mir Munshi attached to the Con- 
sulate, who aheady received an allowance from the Post Office for attendance to 
the mails to and from the Consulate. 


These arrangements need not be further noticed here, for in the following 
May the Resident in Kashmir reported that it was found that they could not be 
usefully introduced. The conditions of trade, he wrote, were such that money 
would accumulate at Kashgar for which we had no use ; and that it could only be 
disposed of by the risky process of sending gold from Kashgar to India, or by 
means of remittances through the Russo- Chinese Bank, who would probably only 
give such terms as would allow us to do the work, while they took the profit. 


The Government of India accepted this view, and orders which had been issued 
by the Director-General of the Post Office for the introduction of the money order 
and value-payable services with Kashgar were accordingly cancelled. The system 
of special Consular mail bags was, however, allowed to remain. 

In a despatch, dated January 29th, 1909, the Secretary of State informed the 

„ v-u-i- - 4 . • + • Indian Government that steps were being 

Prohibition against journeys to regions ii i. ® 

of Asia in which Indian interests are con- p^ken to ensure that, m all cases where 
eemed. it seemed necessary to do so, journeys 

of British subjects in those regions of Asia 
in which Indian interests are specially concerned should not be undertaken 
without the knowledge and consent of the Government of India. “ His Majesty’s 
Government,” it was added, “have come to the conclusion that expeditions into 
these distant regions for purposes of sport or amusement should be carefuUy 
scrutinized, and that leave to undertake them should only be given when some 
special reasons exist for exceptional treatment.” 


These orders were regarded by the Government of India as erring on the side 
of being too rigid. All applications for permission to shoot and travel beyond the 
confines of India were aheady very strictly scrutinized, and under the limitations 
already prescribed and enforced, the Government of India did not consider that 
any serious poHtical objections existed to journeys in Central Asia. ; which afford 
recreation to our officers, provide opportunities for gaining useful experience and 
information, and stimulate a taste for travel. 


However, His ExceUency the Viceroy decided for the present not to address 
the Secretary of State in the foregoing sense, but to deal with individual cases as 
they arose. 
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GHiGIT AGENCY. 


FersonneL 

period of this summary : — 


Tlie following officers held the appoint- 
ment of Political Agent, Gilgit, during the 


Prom 1st April to 3rd October 1906, Major B. E. M. Gurdon, C.I.E., 
D.S.O. 


Erom 4th October 1906 to 29th May 1908, Major A. F. Bruce. 
From 80th May to 26th August 1908, Captaiu A. D. Macpherson. 
From 27th August 1908 to 30th June 1910, Major A. B. Dew. 


The most important matters to notice in connection with the Gilgit Agency 
* • j during Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty were in 

connection with the affairs of Tangir and 
Darel, two adjoining Shinaki Eepublics on the northern or right bank of the 
Indus below ChUas. 


On the 18th July 1906, the Resident in Kashmir reported that the state of 
afiairs in Tangir had not been satisfactory as the people had been harbouring 
the perpetrators of a murder which had taken place at Thor during the previous 
year, and had stolen some ponies belonging to the people of Gilgit. The Gov- 
ernor of Yasin invited the Tangir jirga to meet the Political Agent, Gilgit, who 
had, under the orders of the Government of India, been instructed to demand the 
restoration of the stolen ponies and the eviction of the murderers and their 
families from Tangir, but not their surrender, uiiless he was satisfied that the 
jirga could and would effect i£ 

The jirga came iu to see the Political Agent on the 27th July, bringing 
with them the stolen ponies, and they readily agreed to the eviction of the families 
of the murderers who had meanwhile left the country. Half the jirga went home 
to efiect the eviction, whilst the remainder stayed at Yasin until the middle of 
Augus't by which time the promises given had been fulfilled. 

In May 1909, the Resident in Kashmir inquired whether the Government of 
India were prepared to reconsider their present policy of strict non-mterference 
in the affairs of Tangir and Darel. Pukhtun Wali, of the Yasin branch of the 
Elhushwakt section of the Chitral ruling family, had since the Chitral distur- 
bances been residing in Tangir, and had slowly acquired a position of consider- 
able influence in that neighbourhood ; and it was anticipated that, if his 
influence progressed in the same ratio for the next few years, strong measures 
might have to be taken to protect the British frontier, and the long line of road 
from Chilas to Gilgit and Gupis. In the opinion of the Political Agent at Gilgit, 
Pukhtun Wali was the strongest man across the border, and lorded it over Darel 
as well as Tangir ; and he had never been a well-wisher of the British Government. 
Major Dew further believed that Pukhtun Wali was one of the principal insti- 
gators in the troubles on the road to Chitral in 1896, and that he was a typically 
treacherous Chitrali, who might become as dangerous as Dmra Khan was on the 
Bajaur frontier. The rapidly developing timber trade in Tangir had also been an 
important factor in increasing Pukhtun Wall’s influence, for it had brought 
him large sums of money. 

In conn^ion with the foregoing information the Resident went on to state 
that Sifat Bahadur, who had been appomted Governor of Punial in 1895, was 
discontented with his position, and was anxious to be allowed to resign and 
proceed to Darel. He had for years desired to make a position for himself in 
Darel ; and in fact had already made two attempts (in 1896 and 1900) to effect 
this ; and onty so recently as August 1908 had begged to be relieved of the Gov- 
ernorahip of Punial so >that he might be free to try his fortunes in Darel. But he 
had been advised to remaia at Plinial, and had accepted the advice. He was, 
howfever, stili i^ve, and galled at the 8%ht of Pukhtun Wali consolidating a 
position for himself. Sir Francis Younghusband stated that it would be practically 
to let ^&t B^admr go to Darel without supporting him; and that 
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if it was not against tte policy of Governnaent, he would unhesitatingly recom- 
mend that Sifat Bahadur should be permitted to go, and be given the support 
of levies and arms to establish himself. 

But the Government of India, in reply, stated (June 19th, 1909) that they were 
not satisfied that there was sufficient reason for departing from the policy of non- 
interference in the affairs of Darel and Tangir, which had now been successfully 
followed for many years ; and that as a necessary corollary to this policy, no 
promise of support from Government could be given . to Sifat Bahadur, Gov- 
ernor of Punial, should he attempt to establish himself in Darel. 

These orders were crossed by a further report from the Resident in Kashmir 
to the effect that the activity on the part of Pukhtun Wali was causing much 
unrest in the Agenciy. 

The time had now arrived for Punial and Yasin to collect the tribute which 
they had for years taken from Darel and Tangir respectively ; and the Political 
Agent anticipated that this might lead to trouble with Pukhtun Wali, and there- 
fore asked for orders, which with the assent of the Government of India, were 
finally issued to the effect that the usual steps should be taken to collect the tri- 
bute, and that if trouble with Pukhtun Wali ensued, all grazing-grounds in the 
Agency should be closed to the Tangiris and Darelis. The tribute was even- 
tually collected in both cases without trouble. 

On the 20th August 1909 Sifat Bahadm again petitioned the Political Agent, 
begging that his affairs might be settled as he had again been invited to Darel, 
and as Pukhtun Wali was daily making his position in Darel stronger, though 
he had no claims there eq^ual to those of Sifat Bahadur. Sir Francis Young- 
husband, the Resident, was of opinion that Sifat Bahadur had loyally accepted the 
advice of the Political Agent to restrain his natural impetuosity, and that it was 
unreasonable to expect him to sit still while Pukhtun Wali forced the Darelis 
to repudiate Sifat Bahadur’s long-standing and _ well-recognised claims. After 
further correspondence, which dealt with the policy of non-interference in Darel 
and Tanffir, the Government of India decided on the 6th October 1909 that 
“ Sifat Bahadur cannot count on any support from Government. This should be 
made clear to him.” 

Meanwhile Major Dew had heard that Sifat Bahadur was making pre- 
parations for a visit to Darel, so he sent for him and his leading men, and 
informed them that it was against the orders of Government to make any prepara- 
tions, and that on no account would anyone be allowed to go to Darel without 
the sanction of Government. And later Major Dew informed Sifat Bahadur of 
the orders of Government that he could not count on any support from them. 

On the 4th November, Sifat Bahadur left for Darel. On hearing of this 
Major Dew called in the Chiefs of Hunza and Nagar with some levies and strength- 
ened the naihtary posts at Chilas and Bunji ; in fact he took all possible precau- 
tions to prevent any feeling of unrest arising or spreading. Sifat Bahadur, 
who had taken with him about 140 men, armed with 14 breech-loaders and some 
matchlocks, was well received until he got to Gyal, where there was some 
of opmion among the Darelis. At this stage Pakhtun "W^ali, who 
was in Tangir, appears to have heard of Sifat Bahadur’s proceedings ; he sent his 
family to Kohistan and was prepared to flee himself, but Anally a jirga was held 
at which the chief question discussed was whether Sifat Bahadur was acting with 
the approval of Government. This question being settled in th'e^ negative, a 
unanimous decision was obtained in favour of Pakhtun Wall-, who himself started 
for Darel with 2^00 followers. When Pakhtun Wali with his following arrived at 
Gyal, the Darelis deserted the cause of Sifat Bahadur, who found hiooself prac- 
tically a prisoner in the fort with no rations. 

On the 15th November, Pakhtun Wali reported to the Assistant Political 
Officer, Chilas, that he had allowed Sifat Bahadur to leave Darel for Punial, and 
that he would hand him over to the Political Agent. 

On the 19th it was reported that Sifat Bahadur had arrived -at Gilgit 
under arrest. As Pukhtun Wali. acted with sense and moderation in allowing 
Sifat Bahadur to return unmolested, and as Pukhtun Wali was obviously very 
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powerful and the Darelis unassisted were incapable of resisting tim, and as it 
appeared to tie Kesident impolitic further to i^ore Pukhtun Wali’s advances, 
he instructed the Political Agent to reply to Pukhtun Wali acknowledging the 
receipt of his letter, and saying that he (the Political Ag’ent) considered that 
Pukhtun Wali had acted rightly in facilitating Sifat Bahadur’s return without 
hindrance, and that the latter had left Punial without the Political Agent’s 
permission. The G-overnment of India approved the action taken by the 
Kesident. 

Pending the orders of Government on the situation thus created, Khan 
Bahadur Sifat Bahadur was interned in the Gilgit fort. 

The Resident in Kashmir, Colonel Ramsay, then reported the whole proceed- 
ings to Government, together with a review of Darel and Tangir affairs, and re- 
commendations as to (1) the future policy of Government towards Sifat Bahadur,, 
(2) the future administration of Punial, and (3) the future relations of the Gov- 
ernment of India with Mehtarjao Pukhtun Wali. 

Colonel Ramsay explained that Pukhtun Wali had now become paramount 
in Tangir, that he had considerable influence in the other small Republics on the 
Indus below Chilas, and that he had attained great power fin D.are]. ‘The policy 
Colonel Ramsay observed, which had hitherto been maintained, of non-interfer- 
ence in the affairs of Darel and Tangir was based upon the fact that separate 
small and independent Republics existed in Darel and Tangir, and that, while 
this state of things continued, the Republics could never be a source of danger 
to our frontier cUstricts or to our lines of communication ; and he gave it as his 
opinion that the establishment by Pakhtun Wali of his supremacy iu Tangir 
and his rising* influence in the other Republics, demanded a reconsideration of 
the situation. In view, however, of the fact that repeated assurances of non- 
interference had been given to the Darelis and Tangiris, Colonel Ramsay deemed it 
important that, before any change were introduced, the Political Agent should 
summon the jirgas of Tanjir and Darel, and discuss the situation with them. He 
accordingly suggested that the following action should be taken 

That Major Dew should summon the jirges of Tai^ir and Darel to meet him 
at the most suitable place in the Gilgit Agency, iu order to ascertain there views on 
the question of Pukhtun Wah’s recognition as their Chief. 

That Major Dew should communicate with Pukhtun Wali, at the same time 
either by letter, or by such means as he thought best, and say that the Mehtarjao 
hadrepeat^y made overtures to the Political Agent, but that it was difficult 
satisfactorily to understand what he wished without a personal interview; con- 
sequently, if he liked to come to see the Political Agent, he might be assured that 
he could do so with perfect safety to himself. 

The Political Agent might say that he had summoned the Tangir jirga, and that 
it would be a go^ thing if Pukhtun Wali came in at the same time. In the event 
of Pukhtun Wali accepting the invitation, and coming in, the Resident proposed 
that the Political Agent ^ould be authorised to admit 1^ supremacy in Tangir 
subject to the rights of the Kashmir Darbar; but that Major Dew should endeavour 
to induce Pukhtun Wali to abandon his claims to DareL The Resident also 
Bi^ested that the need for suppressing the arms trade should be impressed upon 
Pukhtun Wali, and that he should be induced to promise that he would expel 
any fugitive, when specially requested to do so by the Political Agent, and to under- 
take that no fugitive should be allowed to commit offences in the Agency terri- 
tories, while riding in Tangir. 

The Resident recommended the grant to Pukhtun Wali of a cash allowance, not 
exceediog Rs. 1 ,200 a year, provided that he continued to be uniformly friendly to us, 
and that he always came to the Political Agent to receive his allowance; it was also 
is^ested that no sanad should be granted to Pukhtun Wali, and that he should be 
givega clearfy to understand that his recognition by Government and the payment 
tiie subsidy would be only continued as long as he behaved well. If Pukhtun 
Wali declined to come in on the Political Agent’s invitation, the Resident thought 
foxth^ notice tixould be taken of him. ° 
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The Government of India replied on the 22nd July 1910. ^ They agreed that, 
in view of the changed position that had arisen, owing to the influence and power 
which Pakhtun Wali had acquired, the policy of non-interference in the afia,irs of 
Darel and Tan gir could no longer be adhered to with advantage, and that it was 
now desirable to make the best arrangement possible with Pakhtun Wali. They 
accordingly approved Colonel Kamsay's proposals, as su mm arised above, subject 
to the concurrence of the Kashmir Darbar, which he was asked to obtain. The 
Darbar were also to be asked to agree to bear half the expenditure invqlv^ in the 
grant of the allowance to Pakhtun Wali ; and in the event of the latter insisting on 
his claim to Darel, Colonel Eamsay,was to report what action he would 
recommend should be taken. 

In regard to Raja Sifat Bahadur, Colonel Ramsay considered that his incursion 
into Darel, constituted a grave disobedience of orders, and that the displeasure of 
Crovemment should be clearly evinced. But on this point, the Government of 
India, while agreeing that Sifat Bahadur’s conduct was most reprehensible, were 
not disposed, in consideration of his past services, to deal too severely with him. 
He had already, they remarked, been detained as a prisoner in the Giigit fort, for a 
period of six months, and they were of opinion that as soon as Pakhtun Wali had 
either come in to Giigit, or refused to do so, Sifat Bahadur might, after he had 
rendered a humble apology for his disobedience, be reinstated as Governor of Punial, 
on slightly reduced emoluments, with the prospect of recovering favour. Colonel 
Ramsay had stated that this arrangement could be carried out, {with slight adminis- 
trative alterations regarding the power which Sifat Bahadur had hitherto exer- 
cised over his relatives^ and he was accordingly requited to address the Kashmir 
Darbar on the subject,' and to fix, in consultation with them, the amount of the 
allowance which Sifat Bahadur should in future receive. 

In view of the arrangements thus sanctioned, the Government of India 
rejected a proposal which Colonel Ramsay had made for the direct a dmini stration 
of Punial, by the Political Agent, Giigit, with the help of an Assistant Political Agent. 
In conclusion the Government of India expressed appreciation of the prompt manner 
in which Major Dew had taken steps to prevent the spread of disturbance at the 
time when Sifat Bahadur advanced into Darel. 

On the 11th April 1906, 25 out of the 
gang of 40 coolies carryiag the baggage of 
Captain Tyndal and Lieutenant Davidson 
across the Burzil Pass were killed by the 
fall of an avalanche. 


Death of 25 coolies on the Burzil Pass from 
the fall of an avalanche. Measures taken to 
prevent hardships and loss of life amongst 
coolies employed in carrying the baggage of 
sportsmen, etc., in the wilder parts of Kashmir. 


In order to avoid such accidents in future and owing to the scarcity of supplies 
and coolies it was decided that pass-holders for the Pamirs wo Giigit, and for the 
shooting grounds in the Giigit Agency, should not be permitted to leave Bandipur 
until the 16th May, by which time the passes would be safe, and that their baggage 
should be limited to what the local officials considered a reasonable quantity. 
Further that the number of shooting passes for Ladak should be reduced to 45 pCT 
season, and that the number of permits to Europeans proceeding to Central Asia 
via Ladak should also be limited. 


The Secretary of State having enqtm^ about the accident, wid what steps 
were being taken to obviate the risk of injury to the mhabitants of the outlying 
parts of Kashmir fl-Tising from the presence of ^ortemen and others, was informed 
of the orders which had been issued. 

About a year latCT another unfortunate accident occured on the Zoji La 

pass, wh<m certain cooEei canying the 

the T’S.toT taggage of Mr. F. Hadow, who was pro- 

ployed in carrying the baggage of Mr. F. Hadow. ^ shooting expedition to the 

Pamirs via Baltistan, were killed by an avalanche. Owing to the orders 

which had been issued in the previous year with the object of preventai^ accidents 
to coolies carrying the baggage of sportsmen and othens in the wider parts 
of Kashmir, the Resident in Kashmir was a^ed to forni^ a on the oocur- 

itence. 


From the report, which was made after a pmsona^ e3q)Ia(nation had been given 
by Mr. Hadow on return from the Pamirs, it appeared that Mr. Hadow had arrived 
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at Dras from Pandras, only 8 miles distant, at 9 a.m. of tlie 19tli Marcli, and that the 
coolies after being paid np, started off from Dras to return the same day to 
Matayan— an easy march as the snow -was hard and the going good. Mr. Hadow 
warned them to leave Matayan early in the morning on the 20th in order at 
least to arrive at Baltal at the foot of the Zoji La, 15 miles from Matayan, that 
day, and be in their homes by the 21st. Eighteen of the coolies conformed to Mr. 
Hadow’s advice and safely crossed the pass on the morning of the 20th, but eleven 
others remained behind for some unaccountable reason and tried to cross the pass 
on the morning of the 21st, when it was snowing— a thing against which Mr. 
Hadow had warned them— with the result that seven of them were killed by the fall 
of an avalanche. The Eesident also reported that the relatives of the deceased men 
had been suitably compensated by Mr. Hadow who, he considered, was in no way 
to blame. 


The Grovernment of India considered that, in the circumstances, the deceased 
coohes in not acting, hke the majority of their comrades, on the advice given them 
by Mr. Hadow, were themselves to blame for the accident, and that no blame what- 
soever attached to Mr. Hadow. 

With reference to a recommendation made in 1904 by Major Grurdon, the 

„ ^ ^ Political Agent in Gilgit, for a system of 

SSS ffir " ““ yteh and ward in gW, the 

Resident m Kashmir, in October 1906, 
submitted certain proposals regarding the revenue and other payments recovered 
in the Yasin, Kuh and Ghizr districts of the Gilgit Agency. It was found that 
the HashmatDyak class in Yasin were too highly taxed, while the anmi a l tribute 
payable by the whole tract (Yasin, Kuh and Ghizr) to the Ka.sbtnir Durbar was 
disproportionate to the means of these petty states. Sir Francis Young- 
husband accordingly recommended that the tax and the tribute should both be 
reduced. The Government of India in February 1907 sanctioned his proposals as a 
tentative measure, subject to the concurrence of the Durbar, and to a reservation 
of the right at any time to make a settlement in the district of Yasin, Kuh and 
Ghizr, as had been done to some extent in Chilas and elsewhere in Kashmir. 

In February 1907, the Government of India sanctioned a proposal to reduce 

Bednetion of the Gilgit garrison. garrison of the Gilgit Agency from 12 

compames of infantry, one battery, and one 
company of Sappers andi^ers, to eight companies of infantry, and one battery. 
It was decided, however, that the full amount of reserve supplies should be main- 
tamed without any reduction. 

When submitting his proposals for the reduction of the garrison of KaabT^ir 

ReorgaidzaHoa id the Gil^t Levy estab- Service troops at Gilgit the 

Ushment. Eesident in Kashmir also proposed a deve- 

dtpwted S 

to the fact that smeral largesohemes mTolring changes in, and additions 
to, fonte nuhtia corps and levies in other parts of thl bordit were then under 
^nsideration, the Government of India were not at the time prepared to take np 
fte proposal, and moomnmnicating this decision to the Resident, informed iZ 

that, although they were of opmion that snmp. afTlvn-ntaffa — j x-u- 


‘'iadiieu ana armeu, tney would prefer a more modest scheme 

officers, and there appeared no 

Bofflcient reason why a speoral officer shonH be deputed foi the pnrpoS^ 

wt submitted by the Eesident providinir for certain 

i.adrtonstotteGiIgitIemes,and for their bettiorganisationiidtrainC 

His proposals were briefly ' ' 

to convert the majority of the civil levies into figh ting levies • 

Martini-Henry rifles in the place of Snider 

to increase the existing levies by 216 men. 

Sa^pn^osah involved an increased annual expenditure of about Es. 15.800. 
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In reply, Sir ^Francis Yonngliusband was informed that the Government of 
India were not prepared to sanction any increase to the strength of the levies, but 
that there was no objection to the levies being armed with Martini-Henry rifles in 
place of the snider rifles at present in use"; and the Resident was asked how many 

Martini-Henry arms would be required and whether the civil levies as well as the 
fighting levies possessed sniders at present. When replying the Resident, 
instead of confimng himself to answering the question put to him, submitted 
(June 30th, 1909) a scheme prepared by Major Dew, the Pohtical Agent at Gilgit, 
for the abolition of a great number of the existing more or less untrained or 
partially trained levies, and the formation of a regular Levy Corps of 428 men, under 
two British ofi&cers, and on the usual Frontier Militia Corps HuAja . 

With this main proposal were combined several far-reaching suggestions with 
regard to the Kashmir troops in Gilgit, and other cognate subjects, mostly of 
a military nature ; and the scheme was prinoarily based on military considerations. 
The principal political considerations put forward in favoi'r of the scheme were (1) 
that it would furnish a means of settling the difficult problem of employment for 
the greatly increasing families of the better cla^s amongst the population, and (2) 
that it was calculated to increase the loyalty of the people, and that it would put 
a stop to the idea that the garrison of Imperial Service Troops was quartered at 
Gilgit for the purpose of overawing the tribes, an idea which fostered the imprefsion 
that the latter were distrusted by Government. The scheme involved, if passed, an 
annual increased recurring expenditure of Rs. 89,535 pZ«san initial expenditure of 
Rs. 25,640.. Part of the latter, it was explained, would be recoverable ; and Sir 
Francis Younghusband thought that by the successful establishment of a Levy 
Corps, it would be possible eventually to reduce the present Gilgit garrison, thus 
saving much expense to the Imperial Government and Kashmir State. Sir Francis 
Younghusband, however, was on the whole not very cordial in his support of the 
scheme, and only recommended it on condition that it should be carried out bv 
Major Dew himself. ^ 


The Government of India after due consideration held (December 18th, 1909) 
that from the point of view of military policy the proposed reorganization was not 
required, and they were unable to regard the political reasons put forward as suffi- 
cient to justify the large expenditure involved. 


The question of giving efiect to the earlier proposal to re-arm the existing levies 
in the Agency with Martini-Henry rifles instead of sniders, was then reverted to- but 
no further progress was made with the matter within the period of this summaiy. 


In April 1907, the Resident in Kashmir reported the formation of a dam in 
Construction of a telegraph line from hhe upper waters of the Indus river, above 
Gilgit to Baitit in order to obtain timely Gilgit, by the movement of a dacier • and 
notice of floods on the Indus river. te Loimended that, in ordS tHbSn 

timely notice of floods, and so avoid the damage to bridges and property which 
had occurred in previous years by floods from a similar cause, a telegraph line 
should be constructed from Gilgit to Baitit (Hunza). 


Orders were at once issued for the construction of a light telegraph line which 
was completed early in July ; and it was subsequently decided that, as there was no 
likelihood of much dam.age to the line during the vinter months from snow or from 
the inhabitants, it shordd be kept standing throughout the year, but that the offices 
which were opened at Gakuch, Chalt and iJiabad shold he closed each winter and 
reopened in the next season. The annual cost of the line was estinoated at 
Rs. 10,295. 


In May 1907, the Resident in Kashmir recommended that the Khagan 
Proposed opening of the Khagan valley valley route to Gilgit should be used as an 
route to Gilgit as an alternative to the alternative to the ordinary route tad the 
route vid the Burzil Pass. BuTzil pass. He pointed out that the 

former route had many advantages over the latter, and recommended — 


(1) that the Khagan route should be used for the despatch of all stores* 
munitions, etc., required from India for the use of the Gilgit ^irrison ; 
that the Postal Departinent diould arrange for the despatch of the 
Gilgit mails by this route ; 
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(3) that the Telegraph Department should resurvey the route with a view 

to its adoption for the telegraph line to Gilgit; and 

(4) that good rest-houses, well supplied with firewood, should be established 

at each foot of the pass. 

The Khagan route had been used experimentally with some success a few 
times between 1896 and 1899 for the despatch of reliefs and stores to Gilgit, but 
after the withdrawal of the garrison of regular troops from Gilgit the further use 
of the route had been abandoned. Owing to the great cost of transport via the 
Burzil, and the hardships and dangers to which the villagers on that route are 
exposed in carrying the dak and attending to the telegraph line during the 
winter, and of which the Eesident in Kashmir had received several complaints, 
the Government of India considered that a further investigation of the possi- 
bilities4 of the alternative route was desirable. The Eesident in Kashmir was 
accordingly asked to submit an estimate of the cost of making the Khagan route 
suitable for traffic and the Chief Commissioner, Korth-West Frontier Province, 
was asked to submt an estimate of the relative cost of carriage by the two alterna- 
tive routes ; while the Director-General of Telegraphs and the Director-General 
of the Post Office of India were invited to give their opinions on the Eesident’s pro- 
posals so far as their departments were concerned. The Director-General of Tele- 
graphs and the Director-General of Post Office of India condemned the change of 
route on the grounds of cost, labour difficulties and certain technical objections. 

The necessary inquiries were accordingly instituted ; and it was ascertained 
that the Director-General of Telegraphs, and the Director-General of the Post Office 
of India both condemned the change of route on the grounds of cost, labour diffi- 
culties and certain technical objections. It vvas also ascertained that the present 
or Burzil route had an advantage over the Khagan route, as regards rate of carriage, 
of about Ee. 1 a maund ; and that in order to make the latter route practicable as a 
military transport route a sum of some three to five lakhs would probably have to 
be expended ; so for the present the proposal was dropped. 


G, it Ptes^ amlfc-No. ft 7C4 f. a,w. 
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